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PREFACE. 


npHE perufal of Major RenneU’s Memoir for 
"*• illuftrating his Map of Indoftan, one of the 
moil valuable geographical treatifes that has ap¬ 
peared in any age or country, gave rife to the fol¬ 
lowing work. It fuggefted to mb the idea of 
examining more fully than I had done in. the In¬ 
troductory Book to my Hiftory of America, into 
the knowledge which the Ancients had of India, 
and of confidering what is certain, what is ob- 
fcure, and what is fabulous, in the accounts of 
that country which they have handed down to lis. 
In undertaking this inquiry, I had originally no 
other objeft than my own amufement and inftruc- 
tion: But in carrying it on, and confulting with 
diligence the authors of antiquity, fdme fads, 
hitherto unobferved, and many which had not 
been examined with proper attention, occurred; 
new views opened ; my ideas gradually extended 
and became more interefting ; until, at length, 
I imagined that the refult of my refearches might 
prove amufing and inftrudive to others, by exi 
hibiting fuch a view of the various modes in 
> a i which 
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which intercourfe with India had been carried on 
from the earlieft times, as might fhew how much 
that great branch of commerce has contributed, 
in every age, to increafe the wealth and power of 
the nations which poffefled it. 

Thus tile Hiftorical Difquifition which I now 
lay before the Reader was begun and completed. 
What degree of merit it poffeffes, the Public 
mult determine. My grateful recollection of the 
favourable manner in which my other works have 
been received, naturally increafes the folicitude 
with which I wait for its decifion concerning this 
which I now puhlilh. 

When I firft turned my thoughts to this fub- 
ject, I was fo fully aware of the difad vantage 
under which I laboured in undertaking to de- 
fcribe countries of which I had not any local 
knowledge, that I have been at the utmoft pains 
to guard againft any errors which this might oc* 
cafion. I have confulted, with per fevering in- 
duftry, the works of all the authors I could pro* 
cure, who have given any account of India j I 
have never formed any decided opinion, which 
■was not fupported by refpeftable authority; and 
as I have the good fortune to reckon among the 
number of my friends fome Gentlemen who have 
fillecl important flations, civil and military, in 
6 India, 
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India, and who have vifited many different parts 
of it, I had recourfe frequently to them, and from 
their converfation learned things which I could 
not have found in boohs. Were it proper to 
mention their names, the Public would allow 
that by their difcernment and abilities they are 
lully entitled to the confidence which I have 
placed in them. 

Is the progrefs of the work, I became fal¬ 
lible of my own deficiency with refpeCt to an¬ 
other point. In order to give an accurate idea 
of the imperfection both of the theory and prac¬ 
tice of navigation among the Ancients, and to 
explain, with fcientific precifion, the manner in 
which they afcertained the pofition of places, 
and calculated their longitude and latitude, a 
greater portion of mathematical knowledge was 
rcquifite, than my attention to other ftudies had 
permitted me to acquire. What I wanted, the 
Iriend(hip of my ingenious and refpeclable Col¬ 
league, Mr. Playfair, Profeffor of Mathematics, 
has fupplicd; and I have been enabled by him to 
elucidate all the points I have mentioned, in a 
manner which, l am confident, will afford my 
Readers complete fatisfaCKon. To him, like- 
wife, I am indebted for the conftruetion of two 
maps neceflary for illuflrating this Difquihtion, 
which without his afli fiance 1 could not have 
undertaken. > 


I have 
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I have adhered, in this work, to an arrange¬ 
ment I followed in my former compofitions, and 
to which the Public has been long accuftomed. 
I have kept hiftorical narrative as much feparate 
as poflible from fcientific and critical difcuffions, 
by referving the latter for Notes and Illuftrations. 
I flatter myfelf that I may claim, without pre- 
fumption, the merit of having examined with 
diligence what I fubmit to public infpeclion, 
and of'having referred, with fcrupulous ac¬ 
curacy, to the authors from whom I have derived 
information. 

College of Edinburgh* 

May loth, 1791- 
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AN 


HISTORICAL DISQUISITION 

CONCERNING 

ANCIENT INDIA. 


SECTION L 

Intercourfe with India , jfrwra earliejl Tunes, 
until the Conquejl of Egypt by the Romans . 

W hoever attempts to trace the ope¬ 
rations of men in remote times, and 
to mart the various fteps of their progrefs 
in any line of exertion, will foon have the 
mortification to find, that the period of au¬ 
thentic hiftory is extremely limited. It is little 
more than three thoufand years fince the 
Books of Mofes, the moll ancient and only 
genuine record of what palTed in the early 
ages of the world, were compofed. Hero¬ 
dotus, the moll ancient Heathen hiftorian whofe 
works have reached us, flourilhed a thoufand 

B years 
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sect, years later. If we pufli our inquiries concent- 
i. ing any point beyond the sera where written 
“ ' hillory commences, we enter upon the region 

of conjecture, of fable, and of uncertainty. 
Upon that ground I will neither venture my- 
felf, nor endeavour to conduct my readers. 
In my refearches concerning the intercourfe 
between the Eaftern and Weftern regions.of 
the earth, and concerning the progrefs of that 
great branch of trade, which, in every age, 
has contributed fo confpicuoufly towards raifing 
the people who carried it on, to wealth and 
power, I lhall confine myfelf within the pre¬ 
empts I have marked out. Wherever the in- 
fpired writers, intent upon higher objects, 
mention occafionally any circumftance that tends 
to illuftiate the fubject of my inquiries, I lhall 
attend to it with reverence. Whatever other 
writers relate, I lhall examine with freedom, 
and endeavour to afeertain the degree of credit 
to which they are entitled. 

The original ftation allotted to man by his 
Creator, was in the mild and fertile regions of 
. the Eaft. There the human race began its 
career of improvement; and from the remains 
of fciences which were anciently cultivated, as 
well as of arts winch were anciently exercifed in 
India, we may conclude it to be one of the 
firft countries in which men made any con- 

fiderable 
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filterable progrefs in that career. The wifdom s E CT. 
of the Eaft was early celebrated 3 , and its pro* <• 
dufitions were early in requeft among diftant 1 v * 
nations b . The intercourfe, however, between 
different countries was carried on at firft en¬ 
tirely by. land. As the people of the Eaft ap¬ 
pear foon to have acquired complete dominion 
over the ufeful animals % they could early un¬ 
dertake the long and toilfome journies which 
it was neceflary to make, in order to maintain 
this intercourfe ; and by the provident bounty 
of Heaven, they were furnifhed with a beaft 
of burden, without whofe aid it would have 
been impoflible to accomplifh them. The 
Camel, by its perfevering ilrength, by its mo¬ 
deration in the ufe of food, and the Angularity 
of its internal ftrufture, which enables it to 
lay in a flock of water fufficient for feveral 
days, put it in their power to convey bulky 
commodities through thofe deferts, which mu ft 
be traverfed by all who travel from any of the 
countries weft of the Euphrates towards India. 

Trade was carried on in this manner, parti¬ 
cularly by the nations near to the Arabian 
Gulf, from the earlieft period to which hif- 
torical information reaches. Diftant journies, 
however, would be undertaken at firft only 

a i Kings, lv. 30. b Gen, xxxvii. 

c Gen* xiu xxiV. io, ii« 

h 2 occafionally. 
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sect, occafi anally, and by a few adventurers. But 
i* by degrees, from attention to their mutual fafety 
*" and comfort, numerous bodies of merchants 

affembled at dated times, and forming a tem¬ 
porary affociation, (known afterwards by the 
name of a Caravan,) governed by officers of 
their own choice, and fubject to regulations of 
which experience had taught them the utility, 
they performed journies of fuch extent and du¬ 
ration, as appear aftomlbing to nations not accuf- 
tomed to this mode of carrying on commerce. 

But, notwithftanding every improvement 
that could be made in the manner of convey¬ 
ing the productions of one country to another 
by land, the inconveniencies which attended 
it were obvious and unavoidable. It was often 
dangerous j always expenfive, and tedious, and 
fatiguing. A method of communication mote 
eafy and expeditious was fought, and the in¬ 
genuity of man gradually difeovered, that the 
rivers, the arms of the fea, and even the ocean 
itfelf, were deftined to open and facilitate in- 
tercourfe with the various regions of the earth, 
between which they appear, at firft view, to 
be placed as infuperable barriers. Navigation, 
however, and ffiip-building, (as I have ob- 
ferved in another work*,) are arts fo nice and 

* Hifti of America, vol. L p. 3, 

compli- 
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Complicated, that they require the talents as sect. 
well as experience of many fucceffiye ages, to 1* 


bring them to any degree of perfection. From 
the raft or canoe, which firft ferved to carry a 
favage over the river that obftrufled him in 
the chace, to the conftru&ion of a vefi'el ca¬ 
pable of conveying a numerous crew, pr a con- 
fiderable cargo of goods, to a diftant coaft, 
the progrefs of improvement is immenfe. Many 
efforts would be made, many experiments 
would be tried, and much labour as well as 
ingenuity would be employed, before this ar¬ 
duous and important undertaking could be ac- 
coinplifhed. 

Even after fome improvement was made in 
fhip-building, the intercourfe of nations with 
each other by fea was far from being extenftve. 
From the accounts of the earliefl hiftorians, 
we learn, that navigation made its firft efforts 
in the Mediterranean and the Arabian Gulf, 
and in them the firft aftive operations of com¬ 
merce were carried on. From an attentive in- 
fpection of the pofition and form of thefe two 
great inland feas, thefe accounts appear to be 
highly probable. Thefe feas lay open the con¬ 
tinents of Europe, Afia, and Africa, and fpread- 
ing to a great extent along the coafts of the 
moft fertile and moft early civilized countries 
in each, feem to have been deftined by nature 


? 3 


to 
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SECTi to facilitate their communication with one an- 
t* other. We find, accordingly, that the firfl: voy- 

* r ages of the Egyptians and Phenicians, the molt 

ancient navigators mentioned in hiftory, were 
made in the Mediterranean. Their trade, how¬ 
ever, was not long confined to the countries 
bordering upon it. By acquiring early poflef- 
fion of ports on the Arabian Golf, they extended 
the fphefc of their commerce, and are repre¬ 
sented as the firfl people of the Weft who opened 
a communication by fea with India. 

In that account of the progrefs of navigation 
and difeovery which I prefixed to the Hiftory 
of America, I confidered with attention the ma¬ 
ritime operations of the Egyptians and Pheni¬ 
cians a brief review of them here, as far as 
they relate to their connection with India, is all 
that is requifite for illuftrating the fubjeCt of my 
prefent inquiries. With refpect to the former 
of thefe people, the information which hiftory 
affords is fleuder, and of doubtful authority. 
The fertile foil and mild climate of Egypt pro¬ 
duced the neceffaries and comforts of life in fuch 
profufion, as to render its inhabitants fo inde¬ 
pendent of other countries, that it became early 
an eftablilhed maxim in their policy, to renounce 
all intercourfe with foreigners. In confequence 
of this, they held all fea-l'aring perfons in tle- 

teftation, 
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teftation, as impious and profane; and fortify- s 
mg their harbours, they denied ftr angers admif- 
fion into them 

The enterprifmg ambition of Sefoftris, dif- 
daining the reftraints impofed upon it by thefe 
contracted ideas of his fob] efts, prompted him 
to render the Egyptians a commercial people; 
and in the eourfc of his reign he fo completely 
accomplilhed this, that (if we may give credit 
to fome Hiftorians) he was able to fit out a 
fleet of four hundred fliips in the Arabian Gulf, 
which conquered all the countries ftretohing 
along the Erythrean fea to India. At the fame 
time, his army, led by himfelf, marched through 
Afia, and fobjefted to his dominion every part 
of it as far as to the banks of the Ganges; and 
eroding that river, advanced to the Eaftern 
Ocean f . But thefe efforts produced no per¬ 
manent effect, and appear to have; been fo 
contrary to the genius and habits of the Egyp¬ 
tians, that, on the death of Sefoftris, they re- 
fumed their ancient maxims, and many ages 
elapfed before the commercial connection of 

* Diodor. Sicul. lib. i. p. 78. edit. Weflelingi. Amft. 
1746. Strab. Geog. lib. xvii. p. 1142. A. edit. Cafaub. 
Amft. 1707. f Diod. Sic. lib- i. p. 64. 

B 4 Egypt 
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Egypt with India came to be of fuch importance 
as to merit any notice in this Difquiiition E . 

The hiftory of the early maritime operations 
of Fhenicia are not involved in the fame ob- 
fcurity with thofe of Egypt. Every circuin- 
fiance in the character and lituation of the Phe- 
nicians was favourable to the commercial fpirit. 
The territory which they poffeffed was neither 
large nor fertile. It was from commerce only 
that they could derive either opulence or power. 
Accordingly, the trade carried on by the Phe- 
nicians of Sidon and Tyre, was extenftve and 
adventurous; and, both in their manners and 
policy, they referable the great commercial 
flates of modern times, more than any people in 
the ancient world. Among the various branches 
of their commerce, that with India may be re¬ 
garded as one of the moft confiderable and moll 
lucrative. As by their fituation on the Medi¬ 
terranean, and the imperfect flate of navigation, 
they could not attempt to open a direft com¬ 
munication with India by fea; the enterprizing 
fpirit of commerce prompted them to wrell 
from the Idummans fome commodious har¬ 
bours towards the bottom of the Arabian Gulf. 
From thefe they held a regular intercourfe 

e See NOTE I. at the end of the Volume. 

with 
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with India on the one hand, and with the Eaftern 
and Southern coafts of Africa on the other. 
The diftance, however, from the Arabian Guli 
to Tyre was confiderable, and rendered the 
conveyance of goods to it by land carriage io 
tedious and expenfive, that it became neceffary 
for them to take potfeffion of Rhinocolura, 
the near eft port in the Mediterranean to the 
Arabian Gulf. Thither all the commodities 
brought from India were conveyed over land 
by a route much fliorter, and more practi¬ 
cable, than that by which the produ&ions of the 
Eaft were carried at a fubfequent period from 
the oppofite fliore of the Arabian Gulf to the 
Nile 11 . At Rhinocolura they were relhippcd, 
and tranfported by an eafy navigation to Tyre, 
and diftributed through the world. This, as 
it is the earlieft route of communication with 
India of which we have any authentic deferip- 
tion, had fo many advantages over any ever 
known before the modern difeovery of a new 
courfe of navigation to the Eaft, that the Phe- 
nicians could fupply other nations with the pro¬ 
ductions of India in greater abundance, and at 
a cheaper rate, than any people ot antiquity. 
To this circuinftanee, which, for a confiderable 
time, fecured to them a monopoly ot that 

i* DJod. Sic. lib. i. p* 70. Strab, lib. xvi. p, 1128- A. 

14 trade. 
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trade, was owing, not only the extraordinary 
wealth of individuals, which rendered the 
“ merchants of Tyre, Princes, and her traf- 
“ fickers the Honourable of the Earth ' j” but 
the extenfive power of the ftate itfelf, which 
firfl: taught mankind to conceive what vaft re- 
fources a commercial people poffefs, and what 
great 1 fcxertions they are capable of making k . 

The Jews, by their vicinity to Tyre, had 
fuch an opportunity of obferving the wealth 
which flowed into that city horn the lucrative 
commerce carried on by the Phenicians from 
their fettlements on the Arabian Gulf, as incited 
them to aim at obtaining fome ftiare of it. 
This they effected under the profperous reigns 
of David and Solomon, partly by the conquefts 
which they made of a fmall diftridt in the land 
of Edom, that gave them poffeflion of the har¬ 
bours of Elath and Efiongeber on the Red Sea, 
and partly by the friendfhip of Hiram, king 
of Tyre; who enabled Solomon to fit out fleets, 
which, under the direction of Phenician pilots, 
failed to Tarlhilh and Ophir In what re¬ 
gion of the earth we fliould fearch for thefe 
famous ports which furniflied the navy of 

i Ifaiah, xxiu. 8. k Stc NOTE II. 

1 Kings, is. t6, x. 22 . 

Solo- 
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Solomon with the various commodities enu- sec t. 
merated by the facred hiftorians, is an inquiry i. 
that has long exercifed the induftry of learned ' “ 1 

men. They were early fuppofed to be fituated. 
in fome part of India, and the Jews were held 
to be one of the nations which traded with that 
country. But the opinion more generally adopt¬ 
ed is, that Solomon’s fleets, after palling the 
ftraits of Babelmandeb, held their courfe along 
the fouth-well coaft of Africa, as far as the 
kingdom of Sofala, a country celebrated for 
its rich mines of gold and filver, (from which 
it has been denominated the Golden Sofala by 
Oriental writers™,) and abounding in all the 
other articles which compofed the cargoes of the 
Jewilh lhips. This opinion, which the accurate 
refearches of M. D’Anville rendered highly pro¬ 
bable", feems now to be eftablifhed with the 
rUinoft certainty by a late learned traveller; 
who, by his knowledge of the monfoons in the 
Arabian Gulf, and his attention to the ancient 
mode of navigation, both in that fea and along 
the African coaft, has not only accounted for 
the extraordinary length of time which the fleets 
of Solomon took in going and returning, but 
has fliewii, from circumftances mentioned con- 

ni Notices des MSS* du Roi, tom- H. p. 40, 

n Divert, fur lc Pays d’Qphii'j Mem. dc Literal, 
tom. xxx, p. 83,&e. 


earning 
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sect, ceming the voyage, that it was not made to 
r. anyplace in India 0 . The Jews, then, we may 


conclude, have no title to be reckoned among 
the nations which carried on intercourfe with 
India by fea ; and if, from deference to the fen- 
tintents of fome refpectable authors, their claim 
were to be admitted, we know with certainty, 
that the commercial effort which they made in 
the reign of Solomon was merely a tranfient one, 
and that they quickly returned to their former 
Hate of unfocial feclufion from the reft of man¬ 
kind. 

From collecting the fcanty information which 
hiftory affords, concerning the moil early at¬ 
tempts to open a commercial intercourfe with 
India, I now proceed, with more certainty and 
greater confidence, to trace the progrefs of com¬ 
munication with that country, under the guid¬ 
ance of authors who recorded events nearer to 
their own times, and with refpect to which, 
they had received more full and accurate intel¬ 
ligence. 

The firft eflablifhment of any foreign power 
in India, which can be afcertained by evidence 
meriting any degree of credit, is that of the 
Perfians $ and even of this we have only a very 


0 Bruce’s Travels, book ih cb, 4. 
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general and doubtful account. Darius, the fon sect. 
of Hyftafpes, though raifed to the throne of *• 
Perfia by chance or by artifice, poffeffed fuch 
attive and e~tsr prizing talents, as rendered him 
worthy of that high fiat ion. He examined the 
different provinces of his kingdom more dili¬ 
gently than any of his predeceffors, and ex¬ 
plored regions of Afia formerly little known p . 

Having fubjetted to his dominion many of the 
countries which flretched fouth-eafl: from the 


Cafpfan fea towards the river Oxus, his curio- 
fity was excited to acquire a more extenfive and 
accurate knowledge of India, on which they 
bordered. With this view' he appointed Scylax 
of Caryandra to take the command of a Squa¬ 
dron fitted out at Cafpatyrus, in the country of 
Patty a, [the modern Pehkely,] towards the 
upper part of the navigable courfe of the river 
Indus, and to fall down its flream until he fhould 
reach the ocean. This Scylax performed, though 
it fhould feem with much difficulty, and not- 
withftanding many obftacles; for he fpent no 
lefs than two years and fix months in condutting 
his fquadron from the place where he embarked, 
to the Arabian Gulf q . The account which he 
gave of the populoufnefs, fertility, and high 
cultivation of that region of India through 
which his courfe lay, rendered Darius impatient 


f Uerodot. lib. iv. c- 44. s Ibid. c. 42. 44. 

to 
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sect, to become mailer of a country fo valuable. 

i* This he foon accomplifhed; and though his 
*" “ ^ con quells in India feem not to have extended 
beyond the dillricl watered by the Indus, we 
are led to form an high idea of its opulence, as 
well as of the number of its inhabitants, in an¬ 
cient times, when we learn that the tribute 
which he levied from it was near a third part 
of the whole revenue of the Perfian monarchy \ 
But neither this voyage of Scylax, nor the con- 
quefls of Darius, to which it gave rife, diftufed 
any general knowledge of India. The Greeks, 
who were the only enlightened race of men at 
that time in Europe, paid but little attention to 
the tranfactions of the people whom they conli- 
dered as Barbarians, efpecially in countries far 
remote from their own; and Scylax had embel- 
liflied the narrative of his voyage with fo many 
circumftances manifeftly fabulous % that he 
feems to have met with the juft punilhment to 
which perfons who have a notorious propenfity 
to what is marvellous are often fubjefted, of 
being liftened to with diftruft, even when they 
relate what is exactly true. 

About an hundred and fixty years after the 
reign of Darius Hyftafpcs, Alexander the Great 

— r Herod* lib, in* c. go —96* See NOTE TIT* 

$ Philo fir. Vita Apoll* lib. iii* c. 47* and Note 3d of 
Olearius Tzetzet. Chiliad, vil. verb 630* 
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undertook his expedition into India. The wild 
Tallies of paflion, the indecent exceffes of intem¬ 
perance, and the oftentatious difplays of vanity 
too frequent in the conduct of this extraor¬ 
dinary man, have fo degraded his character, 
that the pre-eminence of his merit, either as a 
conqueror, a politician, or a legifiator, has fel- 
doin been juftly eftimated. The fubjeft of my 
prefent inquiry leads me to confider his opera¬ 
tions only in one light, but it will enable me to 
exhibit a ftriking view of the grandeur and ex¬ 
tent of his plans. He feems, foon after his firft 
fucceffes in Alia, to have formed the idea of 
eftablifhing an univerfal monarchy, and afpired 
to the dominion of the fea, as well as of the 
land. From the wonderful efforts of the Ty¬ 
rians in their own defence, when left without 
any ally or protector, he conceived an high opi¬ 
nion of the refources of maritime power, and of 
the wealth to be derived from commerce, efpe- 
cially that with India, which he found engroffed 
by the citizens of Tyre. With a view to feeure 
this commerce, and to ettablifh a ftation for it, 
preferable in many refpeflrs to that of Tyre, as 
foon as he completed the conquelt of Egypt, he 
founded a city near one of the mouths of the 
Nile, which he honoured with his own name; 
and with fuch admirable difcernment was the 
fituation of it chofen, that Alexandria foon be¬ 
came the greateff trading city in the ancient 
13 world ; 
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sect, world ; and, notwith(landing many fucceflive 
i- revolutions in empire, continued, during eigh- 
teen centuries, to be the chief feat of commerce 
with India *. Arnidft the military operations to 
which Alexander was foon obliged to turn his 
attention, the defire of acquiring the lucrative 
commerce which the Tyrians had carried on 
with India, was not relinquiflied. Events foon 
occurred, that not only confirmed and added 
ftrength to this defire, but opened to him a 
profpeft of obtaining the fovereignty of thofe 
regions which fupplied the relt of mankind with 
fo many precious commodities. 

After his final victory over the Perfians, he 
was led in purfuit of the laft Darius, and of 
Beifus, the murderer of that unfortunate mo- 
natch, to traverfe that part of Afia which 
Ilretches from the Cafpian fea beyond the river 
Oxus. He advanced towards the eaft as far as 
Maracanda", then a city of fome note, and 
deftined, in a future period, under the modern 
name of Samarcand, to be the capital of an em¬ 
pire not inferior to his own either in extent or in 
power. In a progrefs of feveral months through 
provinces hitherto unknown to the Greeks, in a 
line of march often approaching near to India, 
and among people accuftomed to much inter- 

1 Hift. of America, voL i- p. zo* 

0 Arrian, iii. c. 30. 
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courfe with it, he learned many things concern- sect. 
ing the date of a country * that had been long u 
the obj“£I of his thoughts and vvifhes f , which 
increaled his defire of invading it. Deeifive and 
prompt in all his refolutions, he fet out from 
Ba£tria, and eroded that ridge of mountains 
which, under various denominations, forms the 
Stony Girdle (if i may ufe an expreffion of the 
Oriental geographers) which encircles Alia, and 
conftitutes the northern barrier of India. 

The raoft practicable avenue to every coun¬ 
try, it is obvious, mud be formed by circum- 
flances in its natural fituation, fuch as the defiles 
which lead through mountains, the courfe of 
rivers, and the places where they may be palled 
with the greateft eafe and fafety. In no place 
of the earth is this line of approach marked and 
defined more confpicuoufly, than on the north¬ 
ern frontier of India; infomuch that the three 
great invaders of this country, Alexander, 
Tamerlane, and Nadir Shah, in three didant 
ages, and with views and talents extremely dif¬ 
ferent, advanced by the fame route, with very 
little deviation. Alexander had the merit of 
having fird difcovered the way. After palling 
the mountains, he encamped at Alexandria 
Taropamifana, not far from the mountains de- 

x Strabo, xt. p. 1031. A. f Arrian,iv. c. 15. 

c no mi- 
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nominated the Indian Caucafus by his hiftorians, 
now known by the name of Hindoo Kho 1 $ 
and having fubdued or conciliated the nations 
feated on the north-well bank of the Indus, he 
eroded the river at Taxila, now Attock, where 
its dream is fo tranquil that a bridge can be 
thrown over it with greater eafe than at any 
other place \ 

After paffingthe Indus, Alexander marched 
forward in the road which leads directly to the 
Ganges, and the opulent provinces to the fouth- 
eaft, now comprehended unde? the general name 
of Indoftan. But, on the banks of the Hydaf- 
pes, known in modern times by the name of 
the Betah or Chehnn, he was oppofed by 
Porus, a powerful monarch of the country, at 
the head of a numerous army. The war with 
Porus, and the hoflilities in which he was fuc- 
ceffively engaged with other Indian princes, led 
him to deviate from his original route, and to 
turn more towards the fouth-well. In carrying 
on thefe operations, Alexander marched through 
one of the richeft and bell peopled countries of 
India, now called the Panjab, from the five 

* In the fecond edition of his Memoir, Major Rcnnell 
gives the modern names of the Hydafpes, with feme va¬ 
riation in their orthography, Behul and Ihylam. 

* Rennell Mem. p. 92, See NOTE IV. 
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great rivers by which it is watered j and as we s e ct. 
know that this march was performed in the L 
rainy feafon, when even Indian armies cannot 
keep the field, it gives an high idea both of 
Alexander’s perfevering fpirit,- and of the ex¬ 
traordinary vigour and hardinefs of conflitution 
which foldiers, in ancient times, derived from 
the united efiefts of gymnaftic exercife and mi¬ 
litary difcipline. In every Hep of his progrefs, 
objects no lefs linking than new prefented 
themfelves to Alexander. The magnitude of 
the Indus, even after he had feen the Nile, the 
Euphrates, and the Tigris, mult have filled hint 
with furprife b . No country he had hitherto 
vifited was fo populous and well cultivated, or 
abounded in fo many valuable produ&ions of 
nature and of art, as that part of India through 
which he had led his army. But when he was 
informed in every place, and probably with ex¬ 
aggerated defcription, how much the Indus was 
inferior to the Ganges, and how far all that he 
had hitherto beheld was furpafled in the happy 
regions through which that great river Hows, it 
is not wonderful that his eagernels to view and 
to take poffeflion of them Ihould have prompted 
him to affemble his foldiers, and to propofe that 
they Ihould vefume their march towards that 

b Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1027. C. & note 5. Caafab. 

c 2 quarter 
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sec T. quarter where wealth, dominion, and fame 
*• awaited them. But they had already done fo 
' much, raid had fullered fo greatly, efpecially 
from inceflant rains and extenfive inundations, 
that their patience as well as ftrength were ex- 
haufted % and with one voice they refufed to 
advance farther. In this refolution they per¬ 
illed with fitch fullen obftmacy, that Alexander, 
though poffelfed in the higheft degree of every 
quality that gains an afcendant over the minds 
of military men, was obliged to yield, and to 
ilfue orders for marching back to Perfia 

The fcene of this memorable tranfaftion was 
on the banks of the Hyphafis, the modern 
Beyah, which was the utmoll limit of Alexander’s 
progtefs in India. From this it is manifeft, that 
he did not traverfe the whole extent of the Pan- 
jab. Its fouth-weft boundary is formed by a 
river anciently known by the name of Hvfu- 
drus, and now by that of the Setlege, to which 
Alexander never approached nearer than the 
fouthern bank of the Hyphafis, where he erefted 
twelve ftupeadous altars, which he intended as 
a monument of his exploits, and which (if we 
may believe the biographer of Apollonius Tya- 
naius) were Hill remaining, with legible infcrip- 

<= See NOTE V. * Arran, v. c. 24, 25. 
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tIons 5 when that fantaftic fophift vifned India, 
three hundred and feventwthree years after 
Alexander's expedition 0 . The breadth of the 
Panjab, from Ludhana on the Set lege to Attock 
on the Indus, is computed to be two hundred 
and fifty-nine geographical miles, in a ftraight 
line; and Alexander's march, computed in the 
fame manner, did not extend above two hun¬ 
dred miles. But, both as he advanced and 
returned, his troops were fo fpread over the 
country, and often afted in fo many feparate 
divifions, and all his movements were fo exactly 
meafured and delineated by men of faience, 
whom he kept in pay for the purpofe, that he 
acquired a very extenfive and accurate know¬ 
ledge of that part of India f . 


$ e c T* 


i. 



When, upon his return, he reached the 
banks of the Hydafpes, he found that the offi¬ 
cers to whom he had given it in charge to build 
and col left as many vefids as polhble, had exe¬ 
cuted his orders with fuch aftivity and fuccefs 
that they had afTembled a numerous fleet. As 
amidffc the hurry of war, and the rage of con- 
queft, he never loft fight of his pacific and 
commercial fchemes, the deftination of this 
fleet was to fail down the Indus tp the ocean. 


e Phlloftr* Vita Apollon, lib. it, c. 43. edit. Clear. 
Lipf 1700, f PHn. Nat. Hilt; lib. vi, c. 17. 
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sect, and from its mouth to proceed to the Perfian 
i* Gulf, that a communication by lea might be 
V opened with India and the centre of his do¬ 

minions. 

The conduct of this expedition was com? 
mitted to Nearchus, an officer equal to that 
important truft. But as Alexander was ambitious 
to acquire fame of every kind, and fond of en¬ 
gaging in new and fplendid undertakings, he 
himfeif accompanied Nearchus in his navigation 
down the river. The armament was, indeed, 
fo great and magnificent, as deferved to be 
commanded by the conqueror of Afia. It was 
competed of an army of a hundred and twenty 
thoufand men, and two hundred elephants, and 
of a fleet of near two thoufand veffels, various 
in burden and form s j on board of which one- 
third of the troops embarked, while the re¬ 
mainder marching in two divifions, one on the 
right, and the other on the left, of the river, 
accompanied them in their progrefs. As they 
advanced, the nations on each fide were either 
compelled or perfuaded to fubmit. Retarded 
by the various operations in which this engaged 
him, as well as by the How navigation of luch a 
fleet as he conducted, Alexander was above nine 
months before he reached the ocean \ 

* See NOTE VI. h Strabo, lib. sv. p. 1014. 
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Alexander’s progrefs in India, in this line 
of direction, was far more conff&erable than 
that which he made by the route we formerly 
traced; and when we attend to the various 
movements of his troops, the number of cities 
which they took, and the different ftates which 
they fubdued, he may be faid not only to have 
viewed, but to have explored, the countries 
through which he paffed. This part of India 
has been fo little frequented by Europeans in 
later times, that neither the pofirion of places, 
nor their diftances, can be afcertained with the 
fame accuracy as in the interior provinces, or 
even in the Panjab, But from the researches 
of Major Rennell, carried on with no lefs dif* 
cernnlent than induftry, the diftance of that 
place on the Hydafpes, where Alexander fitted 
out his fleet from the ocean, cannot be lefs than 
a thoufand Britifli miles. Of 4his ex ten five 
region a confiderable portion, particularly the 
upper Delta, ftretching from the capital of the 
ancient Malli, now Maul tan, to Patala, the 
modern Tatta, is difiinguifhed for its fertility 
and population 


sec T* 
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Soon after he reached the ocean, Alexander, 
fatisfied with having accompliflied this arduous 


i Rennell Mem. 68, &c. 
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sect, undertaking, led his army by land back to 
L Perfia. The command of the fleet, with a con-, 
' v ' fiderable body of troops on board of it, he left 
to Neaichus, who, after a coafting voyage of 
feven months, conducted it fafely up the Perfian 
Gulf into the Euphrates k . 

In this manner did Alexander firft open the 
knowledge of India to the people of Europe, 
and an extenflve diftrict of it was furveyed with 
greater accuracy than could have been expected 
from the fhort time he remained in that country. 
Fortunately an exaft account, not only of his 
military operations, but of every thing worthy 
of notice in the countries where they were car¬ 
ried on, was recorded in the Memoirs or Jour¬ 
nals of three of his principal officers, Ptolemy, 
the fon of Lagus, Ariflobulus, and Nearchus. 
The two former have not indeed reached our 
times, but it is probable that the tnoft: important 
facts which they contained are preferved, as 
Arrian profeffes to have followed them as his 
guides in his Hiftory of the Expedition of Alex¬ 
ander *; a work which, though compofed long 
after Greece had lofl; its liberty, and in an age 
when genius and tafle were on the decline, is not 
unworthy the purefi: times of Attic literature. 

k Flin* Nat. HifL lib. vi. c. 23. See NOTE VIL 

1 An mn , lib, ju in proemio. 
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With refpeft to the general ftate of India, 
we learn from thefe writers, that in the age of 
Alexander, though there was not eftablifhed 
in it any powerful empire, refembling that 
which in modern times ftretched its dominion 
from the Indus almoft to Cape Comorin, it 
was even then formed into monarchies of 
confiderable extent. The king of the Prafij 
was prepared on the banks of the Ganges to 
oppofe the Macedonians, with an army of twenty 
thoufand cavalry, two hundred thoufand in¬ 
fantry, two thoufand anjied chariots, and a 
great number of elephants m . The territory of 
which Alexander conftituted Porus the fovereign, 
is faid to have contained feven diftincl nations, 
and no fewer than two thoufand towns Even 
in the moll reflricted fenfe that can be given 
to the vague indefinite appellations of nations 
and towns , an idea is conveyed of a very great 
degree of population. AS the fleet failed down 
the river, the country on each fide was found 
to be in no refpect inferior to that of which 
the government was committed to Porus. 


SECT. 

1. 



It was likewife from the Memoirs of the 
fame officers that Europe derived its firfl 

”■ Dscld. Sicul. lib- xvii. p. 232. 

1 Arrian, lib. vi. e. 2. 
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sect, authentic information concerning the climate, 
J. the foil, the productions, and the inhabitants of 
L r—y it t | nc ii a . and m m a country where the manners, 
the cuftoms, and even the drefs of the people 
are almoft as permanent and invariable as the 
face of nature itfelf, it is wonderful how exactly 
the deferiptions given by Alexander’s officers 
delineate what we now behold in India, at 
the diftance of two thoufand years. The 
flated change of feafons, now known by the 
name of Monfoons; the periodical rains j the 
fwelling of the rivers ; the inundations which 
thefe occafion ; the appearance of the country 
during their continuance ; are particularly men¬ 
tioned and derctibed. No lefs accurate are 
the accounts which they have given of the in¬ 
habitants, their delicate and flender form, their 
dark complexion, their black uncurled hair, 
their garments of cotton, their living entirely 
upon vegetable food, their divifion into feparate 
tribes or cajl$ y the members of which never 
' intermarry, the cuflom of wives burning them- 
felves with their deceafed hulbands, and many 
other particulars, in all which they perfectly 
refemble the modern Hindoos. To enter into 
any detail with refpecl to thefe in this place 
would be premature ; but as the fubject, though 
curious and inter effing, will lead unavoidably 
into difeuffions not well Tinted to the nature of 

an 
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an hiftorical work, I fhalS r d'etre my ideas sect. 
concerning it for an Appendix, to be annexed *• 
to this Difquifition j and hope they may con¬ 
tribute to throw fome additional light upon 
the origin and nature of the commerce with 
India. 


Much as the Wellern world was indebted 
for its knowledge of India to the expedition 
of Alexander, it was only a fmall portion of 
that vaft continent which he explored. His 
operations did not extend beyond the modern 
province of Lahore, and the countries on the 
banks of the Indus from Moultan to the fea, 
Thefe, however, were furveyed with that degree 
of accuracy which I have already defcribed; and 
it is a circumftance not unworthy of notice, 
that this diltri£i of India which Europeans 
firft entered, and with which they were bell 
acquainted in ancient times, is now Id’s known 
than almolt any part of that continent % neither 
commerce nor war, to which, in every age, 
geography is chiefly indebted for its improve¬ 
ment, having led any nation of Europe to fre¬ 
quent or explore it. 


If an untimely death had not put a period to 
the reign of the Macedonian hero, India, we 


have 
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sect, have reafon to think, would have been more 
i. fully explored by the ancients, and the Euro- 
1 pean dominion would have been eftablifhed 
there two thoufand years fooner. When Alex¬ 
ander invaded India, he had fomething move 
in view than a tranfient incurfion. It was his 
object to annex that extenfive and opulent 
country to his empire; and though the refractory 
fpirit of his army obliged him, at that time, to 
lufpend the profecution of his plan, he was 
far from relinquifhing it. To exhibit a general 
view of the meafures which he adopted for 
this purpofe, and to point out their propriety 
and probable fuccefs, is not foreign from the 
fubject of this Difquifition, and will convey a 
more juft idea than is ufually entertained, of 
the original genius and extent of political wif* 
dom which diftinguilhed this illuftrious man. 

When Alexander became mailer of the Per- 
fian empire, he early perceived, that with all the 
power of his hereditary dominions, reinforced 
by the troops which the afcendant he had ac¬ 
quired over the various ftates of Greece might 
enable him to raife there, he could not hope 
to retain in fubjection territories fo extenfive 
and populous; that to render his authority 
lecurq and permanent, it mu ft be eftablilhed 
In the affection of the nations which he had 

fubdued. 
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fubdued, and maintained by their arms ; and 
that in order to acquire this advantage, all dif- 
tinctions between the victors and vanquilhecl mud 
be aboliflied, and his European and Afiatic fub- 
je£ls mult be incorporated, and become one peo¬ 
ple, by obeying the fame laws, and by adopting 
the fame manners, inflitutions, and difcipline. 


SECT. 

i. 



Liberal as this plan of policy was, and welt 
adapted to accomplish what he had in view, 
nothing could be more repugnant to the ideas 
and prejudices of his countrymen. The Greeks 
had fuch an high opinion of the pre-eminence 
to which they were raifed by civilization and 
Icience, that they feem hardly to have acknow¬ 
ledged the reft of mankind to be of the fame 
fpecies with themfelves. To every other people 
they gave the degrading appellation of Barba¬ 
rians, and, in confequen.ee of their own boalted 
fuperiority, they alter ted a right of dominion 
over them, in the fame manner (to ufe their own 
expreflion) as the foul has over the body, and 
men have over irrational animals. Extravagant 
as this pretenfion may now appear, it found 
admiflion, to the difgrace of ancient philofophy, 
into all the fchools. Ariftotle, full of this 
opinion, in fupport of which he employs argu¬ 
ments more fubtle than folid% advifed Alex- 


V Ariftot. Polit. i. c. 3—7. 
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sect, ander to govern the Greeks like fubje&s, and 
i* the Barbarians as Haves j to confider the former 
1 v " ' as companions, the lattter as creatures of an in¬ 
ferior nature *. But the fentiments of the 
pupil were more enlarged than thofe of his 
mailer, and his experience in governing men 
taught the monarch what the fpeculative fcience 
of the philofopher did not difcover. Soon 
after the victory at Arbela, Alexander him- 
felf, and, by his perfuafion, many of his officers, 
alfumed the Perfian drefs, and conformed 
to feveral of their cuftoms. At the fame 
time he encouraged the Perfian nobles to 
imitate the manners of the Macedonians, to 
learn the Greek language, and to acquire a 
relilh for the beauties of the elegant writers 
in that tongue, which were then univerfally 
Itu died and admired. In order to render the 
union more complete, he refolvcd to marry one 
of the daughters of Darius, and chofe wives 
for a hundred of his principal officers in the 
moll illuftrious Perfian families. Their nup¬ 
tials were celebrated with great pomp and 
feftivity, and with high exultation of the con¬ 
quered people. In imitation of them, above 
ten thoufand Macedonians of inferior rank mar¬ 
ried Perfian women, to each of whom Alexander 

1 Plut. de Fortnna Ales. Oral. i. p. 302. vqI. vii. edit, 
Reilke. Strabo, lib. i. p. 1 i<5. A. 
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gave nuptial prefents* as a teftimony of his ap- s 
probation of their conduct % 

But afliduoufly as Alexander laboured to 
unite his European and Afiatic fubjedts by tile 
mod indiffoluble ties* he did not trufl entirely 
to the fuccefs of that meafure for the fecurity 
of his new conquefts. In every province 
which he fubdued* he made choice of proper 
Rations* where he built and fortified cities* in 
which he placed garrifons* compofed partly of 
fuch of the natives as conformed to the Gre¬ 
cian manners fend difeiplme, and partly of fuch 
of his European fubjefts as were worn out 
with the fatigues of fervice* and wifiied for 
repofe* and a permanent eftablifiiment. Thefe 
cities were numerous* and ferved not only as 
a chain of polls to keep open the communica¬ 
tion between the different provinces of his do¬ 
minions* but as places of firength to over-awe 
and curb the conquered people. Thirty thou- 
fand of his new fubjedts, who had been dif- 
ciplined in thefe cities* and armed after the 
European falhion, appeared before Alexander 
in Sofa* and were formed by him into that 

r Arrian, lib. vii. c. 4. Plut. de Fort. Alex. p. 304. 
See NOTE VIIL 
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compact folid body of infantry, known by the 
name of the Phalanx, which conftituted the 
ft length of a Macedonian army. But in order 
to fecure entire authority over this new corps, 
as well as to render it more effective, he ap¬ 
pointed that every officer in it entrufted with 
command, either l'uperior or fubaltern, fhoukl 
be European. As the ingenuity of mankind 
naturally has recourfe m fimiiar fituations to 
the fame expedients, the European powers, who 
now in their Indian territories employ numerous 
bodies of the natives in their leryjce, have, in 
forming the eftabliffiment of thele troops, 
adopted the fame maxims; and, probably with¬ 
out knowing it, have modelled their battalions 
of Seapoys upon the fame principles as Alex¬ 
ander did his Phalanx of Perfians. 

/ 

The farther Alexander puttied his conquefts 
from the banks of the Euphrates, which may 
be confidered as the centre of his dominions, 
he found it necelfary to build and to fortify a 
greater number of cities. Several of thefe to 
the Eaft and South of the Cafpian fea are men¬ 
tioned by ancient authors; and in India itfelf, 
he founded two cities on the banks of the Hy- 
dafpes, and a third on the Acefines, both na¬ 
vigable rivers, which, after uniting their ftreams, 

fall 
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fall into the Indus'. From the choice of 
fuch fituations, it is obvious that he intended, 
by means of thefe cities, to keep open a com* 
inunication with India, not only by land, but 
by fea. It was chiefly with a view to the latter 
of thefe objects, (as I have already obferved,) that 
he examined the navigation of the Indus with fo 
much attention. With the fame view, on his re* 
turn to Sufa, he, in perfon, furveyed the courfe 
of the Euphrates and Tigris, and gave directions 
to remove the catarafts or dams, with which the 
ancient monarchs of Perfia, induced by a pe¬ 
culiar precept of their religion, which enjoined 
them to guard with the utmoft care againft 
defiling any of the elements, had conftrufied 
near the mouths of thefe rivers, in order to 
fhut out their fubjeCts from any accefs to the 
ocean r . By opening the navigation in this 
manner, he propofed, that the valuable com* 
inodities of India Ihould be conveyed from 
the Ferfian Gulf into the interior parts of 
his Afiaric dominions, while by the Arabian 
Gulf they fliould be carried to Alexandria, and 
diftributed to the reft of the world. 


it 



i See NOTE IX. 

r Arrian, lib. vi. c. 7. Strabo, lib. xvi, p. 1674, &c. 
See NOTE X. 
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Grand and extenfive as thefe fchemes were, 
the precautions employed, and the arrange¬ 
ments made for carrying them into execution, 
were fo various and fo proper, that Alexander 
had good reafon to entertain fanguine hopes 
of their proving fuccefsful. At the time when 
the mutinous fpirit of his foldiers obliged him 
to relinquifh his operations in India, he was 
not thirty years of age complete. At this en¬ 
terprising period of life, a prince, of a fpirit 
fo aflive, perfeveriiig, and indefatigable, mud 
have foon found means to refume a fa¬ 
vourite meafure on which he had been long 
intent. If he had invaded India a fecond 
time, he would not, as formerly, have been 
obliged to force his way through hoftile and 
unexplored regions, oppofed at every ftep by 
nations and tribes of Barbarians, whofe names 
had never reached Greece. All Afia, from 
the fhores of the Ionian fea to the banks of 
the Hyphafis, would then have been fubjeft 
to his dominion ; and through that immenfe 
ftretch of country he had ellablifhed fuch a 
chain of cities, or fortified ftatiens % that his 
armies might have continued their march with 
fafety, and have found a regular fucceffion of 
magazines provided for their fubfiftence. Nor 
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Would it have been difficult for him to bring 
into the field forces fufficient to have atchieved 
the conqueft of a country fo populous and ex- 
ten five as India. Having armed and difci- 
plined his fubjefts in the Eaft like Europeans, 
they would have been ambitious to imitate 
and to equal their inftru&ors, and Alexander 
might have drawn recruits, not from his fcanty 
domains in Macedonia and Greece, but from 
the vafi: regions of Alia, which, in every age, 
has covered the earth, and afloni/hed man¬ 
kind with its numerous armies. When at the 
head of fuch a formidable power he had reached 
the confines of India, he might have entered 
it under circumltances very different from 
thofe in his firft expedition. He had feeured 
a firm footing there, partly by means of the 
garrifons that he left in the three cities which 
he had built and fortified, and partly by his 
alliance with Taxiles and Porus. Thefe two 
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Indian princes, won by Alexander’s humanity 
and beneficence, which, as they were virtues 
feldom difplayed in the ancient mode of car¬ 
rying on war, excited of courfe an higher 
degree of admiration and gratitude, had conti¬ 
nued fleady in their attachment to the Mace¬ 
donians. Re-inforced by their troops, and 
guided by their information as well as by the 
experience which he had acquired in his 
d 2 former 
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former campaigns, Alexander mu ft have made 
rapid prcgrefs in a country, where every in¬ 
vader, from his time to the prefeni age, has 
proved fuccefsfuL 

But this and all his other fplendid fcheines 
were terminated at once by his untimely death* 
In confequence of that, however, events took 
place, which iiluftritfe and confirm the juftnefs 
of the preceding ipecuiations and conjectures 
by evidence the moft ftriking and fatisfaftory, 
When that great empire, which the fuperior 
genius of Alexander had kept united and in 
fubjeOiion, no longer felt his fu per intending 
confront, it broke into pieces, and its various 
provinces were feized by his principal officers, 
and parcelled out among them; From am¬ 
bition, emulation, and perfonal animofity, they 
foon turned their arms againft one another 5 
and as fevcral of the leaders were equally 
eminent for political abilities and for military 
ikill, the coat eft was maintained long, and 
carried on with frequent viciffitudes of fortune. 
Amidft the various convulfions and revolutions 
which thefe occafioned, it was found that the 
meafurcs of Alexander for the prefervation of 
his conquefts had been concerted with fuch 
fagadty, that, upon the final reftoration of tran* 
quilfity, the Macedonian dominion continued 

to 
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lo be eftablifhed in every part of Afra, and not sect, 
one province had fhaken off the yoke. Even 
India, the moll remote of Alexander’s con- 
quefts, quietly fubmitted to Pytho the fon of 
Agenor, and afterwards to Sciences, who foe- 
ceffively obtained dominion over that part of 
Aiia. Porus and Tax lies, not with (landing the 
death of their benefaftor, neither declined fub- 
million to the authority of the Macedonians, nor 
made any attempt to recover independence. 


During the contefts for power and fupe^ 
riority among the fucceffors of Alexander, 
Seleucus, who, in every effort of enterprifmg 
ambition, was inferior to none of them, having 
rendered himfelf niafter of all the provinces 
of the Perfian empire comprehended under 
the name of Upper Afia, confidered thofe 
countries of India, which had been fub- 
dued by Alexander, as belonging to that por¬ 
tion of the Macedonian empire of which he 
was now the fovereign, Seleucus, like all the 
officers formed under Alexander, entertained 
inch high ideas of the advantages which might 
be derived from a commercial intercourfe with 
India, as induced him to march into that coun¬ 
try, partly with a view of eftablifliing his own 
authority there, and partly in order to curb 
Sandracotlus, who having lately acquired the 
d 3 fovereign ty 
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sect, fovereignty of the Prafij, a powerful nation 
on the banks of the Ganges, threatened to 
attack the Macedonians, wbofe Indian territo¬ 
ries bordered on his dominions. Unfortunately, 
no account of this expedition, which feems 
to have been fplendid and fuccefsful, has reached 
our times. All we know of it is, that he ad¬ 
vanced confiderably beyond the utmoft bound¬ 
ary of Alexander’s progrefs in India 1 , and 
would probably have proceeded much farther, 
if he had not been conflrained to flop fhort 
in his career in order to oppofe Antigonus, 
who was preparing to invade his dominions at 
the head of a formidable army. Before he 
began his march towards the Euphrates, he 
concluded a treaty with Sandracottus; in con- 
fequence of which, that monarch quietly re¬ 
tained the kingdom he had acquired. But 
the powers and pofleffions of the Macedonians 
feem to have remained unimpaired during 
the reign of Seleucus, which terminated forty- 
two years after the death of Alexander. 

With a view of cultivating a friendly inter- 
courfe with Sandracottus, Seleucus made choice 
of Megaflhenes, an officer, who, from his hav¬ 
ing accompanied Alexander in his expedition in¬ 
to India, had fome knowledge of the Hate of the 

* See NOTE Xll, 
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country, and the manners of its inhabitants, and sect. 
font him as his ambaffador to Palibothra In t* 
this famous capital of the Prafij, fituated on 
the banks of the Ganges, Megafthenes redded 
feveral years, and was probably the firft Euro¬ 
pean who ever beheld that mighty river, far 
fuperior to any of the ancient continent in mag¬ 
nitude*, and no lefs ditlinguifhed by the fer¬ 
tility of the countries through which .it flows. 

This journey of Megafthenes to Palibothra made 
Europeans acquainted with a large extent of coun¬ 
try, of which they had not hitherto any know¬ 
ledge ; for Alexander did not advance farther 
towards the fouth-eaft, than that part of the 
river Hydraotes or Rauvee, where the modern 
city of Lahore is fituated, and Palibothra, the 
fite of which, as it is a capital pofition in the 
geography of ancient India, I have inveftigated 
with the utmoft attention, appears to me the 
fame with that of the modem city of Allahabad, 
at the confluence of the two great rivers, Jum¬ 
na and Ganges r . As the road from Lahore to 
Allahabad runs through fome of the molt 
cultivated and opulent provinces of India, the 
more the country was explored the idea of 
its value rofe higher. Accordingly, what Me¬ 
gafthenes obferved during his progrefs to Pali- 

* Strabo, lib. ii. p. 121, &c. Arrian, Hill. Ind. pa dim, 

* See NOTE XIII. y See NOTE XIV. 
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S5CL bothra, and his refidence there, made fuch an 
h impreffion upon his own mind, as induced him 
v J to publifli an ample account of India, in order 
to make his countrymen more thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with its importance. From his writ¬ 
ings the ancients feem to have derived almoft 
all their knowledge of the interior ftate of 
India, and from comparing the three moil 
ample accounts of it, by Diodorus Siculus, 
Strabo, and Arrian, they appear manifedly, 
from their near refemblance, to be a franfcript 
of his words. But, unfortunately, Megafthenes 
was fo tond of the marvellous, that he mingled 
with the truths which he related many extra¬ 
vagant fi&ions ; and to him may be traced 
up the fabulous tales of men with ears fo large 
that they could wrap themfeives up in them, 
pf others with a fingle eye, without mouths, 
without nofes, with long feet, and toes turned 
backwards, of people only three fpans in height, 
pf wild men with heads in the drape of a wedge, 
of ants as large as foxes that dug up gold, and 
many other things no lefs wonderful 1 . The 
extracts from his narrative which have been 
tranfmitted to us by Strabo, Arrian, and other 
writers, feem not to be entitled to credit, unleis 
when they are fupported by internal evidence, 
gnd confirmed by the teftimony of other ancient 

* Strabo, lib. 1032. A. 1037. C. 
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authors, or when they coincide with the expe¬ 
rience of modern times. His account, how¬ 
ever, of the dimenfions and geography of India, 
is curious and accurate. His defcription of 
the power and opulence of the Prafij perfectly 
refembles that which might have been given 
of fome of the greater dates in the modern 
Indoflan, before the eftabliflnnent of the Ma- 
homedan or European power in India, and is 
confonant to the accounts which Alexander had 
received concerning that people. He was in¬ 
formed, as has been already mentioned, that they 
were prepared to oppofe him on the banks 
of the Ganges, with an array confiding of 
twenty thoufand cavalry, two hundred thou- 
fand infantry, and two thoufand armed chariots 1 } 
and Megadhenes relates, that he had an audi¬ 
ence of Sandracottus in a place where he was 
encamped with an army of four hundred thou¬ 
fand men 1 ’. The enormous dimenfions which 
he affigns to Palibothra, of no lefs than ten miles 
in length, and two in breadth, and furrounded 
by walls in which there were five hundred and fe- 
venty towers, and fixty-four gates, would pro¬ 
bably have been ranked by Europeans among 
the wonders which he delighted to relate, if they 
were not now well acquainted with the rambling 

3 Died, SicuL lib. jrvii* p* 232. Q^Curt. lib. tx* c. 2* 

* Strabo, lib* xv, p* 1035* C. 
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sect, manner in which the cities of India are built, 
and did not know with certainty that, both in 
Vl " tr " J former and in the prefent times, it might boaft 
of cities fiill more extenfive c . 

This embaiTy of Megadhenes to Sandra- 
cottus, and another of Daimachus to his fon 
and fucceffor Allitrochidas, are the laft tranfac- 
tions of the Syrian monarchs with India, of 
which we have any account **. Nor can we 
either fix with accuracy the time, or defcribe 
the manner in which their pofleffions in India 
were wrefted from them. It is probable that 
they were obliged to abandon that country 
foon after the death of Seleucus e . 

But though the great monarchs of Syria 
loft, about this period, thofe provinces in India, 
which had been fubject to their dominion, 
the Greeks in a fmaller kingdom, compofed 
of fome fragments of Alexander’s empire, ftill 
maintained an intercomfe with India, and even 
made fome confiderable acquifition of territory 
there. This was the kingdom of Bactria, 
originally fubjeft to Seleucus, but wrefted 
from his fon or grandfon, and rendered an in¬ 
dependent ftate, about fixty-nine years after 

c Rennell Mem. 49, 50. * See NOTE XV. 

e Jutlin. lib. xv. c. 4. 
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the death of Alexander. Concerning the 
tranfactions of this kingdom, we rnuft reft fa- 
tisfied with gleaning a few imperfect hints in 
ancient authors. From them we learn that 
its commerce with India was great; that the 
conquefts of the Baftrian kings in that country 
were more extenfive than thofe of Alexander 
himfelf, and particularly that they recovered 
poffeffion of the diflrift near the mouth of the 
Indus, which he had fubdued f . Each of the 
fix princes who reigned in' Bafiria, carried 
on military operations in India with fuch fuc- 
cefs, that they penetrated far into the interior 
part of the country, and proud of the conquefts 
which they had made, as well as of the extenfive 
dominions over which they reigned, fome of 
them affumed the lofty title of Great King, 
which diftingui filed the Perfian monarchs in 
the days of their higheft fplendour. But we 
fhould not have known how long this king, 
dom of Bactria fubfifted, or in what manner 
it terminated, if M. de Guignes had not called 
in the hiftorians of China to fupply the defects 
of the Greek and Roman writers. By them 
we are informed, that about one hundred and 
fwenty-fix years before the Chriftian sera, a 



f Strabo, lib. xi. 7S5. D, lib. xv. 1006. B. Juftin. 
lib, xlf. c. 4. Bayer Hitt, Regni Grzcor. BaAriaiii, 
paffiai. 
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act. powerful horde of Tartars, pu filed from their na-* 
tive feats on the confines of China, and obliged 
tiir-y-,. ■ to move towards the weft by the preffure of a 
more numerous body that rolled on behind 
them, palled the Jaxartes, and pouring in upon 
Bactria, like an irrefiftible torrent, overwhelmed 
that kingdom, and put an end to the dominion 
of the Greeks 1 there, after it had been eftablifh- 
ed near one hundred and thirty years K . 

From this time until the clofe of the fifteenth 
century, when the Pdrtuguefe, by doubling the 
Cape of Good Hope, opened a new communi¬ 
cation with the Eaft, and carried their victorious 
arms into every part of India, no European 
power acquired territory, or eftablilhed its do¬ 
minion there. During this long period, of more 
than fixteen hundred years, all fchemes of con- 
quelt in India feetn to have been totally relin- 
quiflied, and nothing more was aimed at by any 
nation, than to fecure an intercourfe of trade 
with that opulent country. 

It was in Egypt that the feat of this inter¬ 
courfe was eftablilhed; and it is not without 
lurprife that we obferve how foon and how re* 

r Mem. de Literal, tons, xxv, p, \'<j\ &<«. 

^ See NOTE XVI. 
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gularly the commerce .with the Eaft came to s 
be carried on by that channel, in which the fa- 
gacily of Alexander de(lined it to flow. Ptolemy, 
the fon of Lagus, as foon as he took poffeffion 
of Egypt, eftablifhed the feat of government in 
Alexandria. By fome exertions of authority, 
and many acts of liberality, but chiefly by the 
fame of his mild and equal adminiftration, he 
drew fuch a number of inhabitants to this fa* 
vourite refidence, that it foon became a popu¬ 
lous and wealthy city. As Ptolemy deferved 
and had poflfeffed the confidence of Alexander 
more perfectly than any of his officers, he knew 
well that his chief objeft in founding Alexandria 
was to fecure the advantages arifmg from the 
trade with India. A long and profperous reign 
was favourable to the profecution of that objeft, 
and though ancient authors have not enabled uf? 
to trace the fleps which the fi^ft Ptolemy took 
for this purpofe, we have a ftriking evidence of 
his extraordinary attention to naval affairs, in 
his ereflring a light-houfe on the ifiand of Pharos, 
at the mouth of the harbour of Alexandria % a 
work of fuch magnificence as to be reckoned 
one of the feven wonders of the world. With 
refpect to the commercial arrangements of kin 
fon Ptolemy Philadelphia we have more per* 
fe& information. In order to bring the trade 
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with India, (which began to revive at Tyre, its 
antient Ration',) to centre in Alexandria, he 
fet about forming a canal, an hundred cubits in 
breadth, and thirty cubits in depth, between 
Arfinoe on the Red Sea, not far from the 
fituation of the modern Suez, and the Pelufiac 
or eaftern branch of the Nile, by means of 
which the productions of India might have been 
conveyed to that capital wholly by water. But 
either on account of fome danger apprehended 
from completing it, that work was never finifli- 
ed ; or from the flow and dangerous navigation 
towards the northern extremity of the Red Sea, 
this canal was found to be of fa little ufe, that 
in order to facilitate the communication with 
India, he built a city on the weft coaft of that 
fea, almoft under the T ropic, to which he gave 
the name of Berenice fc . This new city foon 
became the ftaple of the trade with India 
From Berenice the goods were tranfported by 
land to Coptos, a city three miles diftant from 
the Nile, but which had a communication with 
that river by a navigable canal, of which there 
are ftill fome remains ra , and thence carried down 

* Strabo, lib, Kvi, 1089. A. 

k Strabo, lib. xvii. 115ft. H. Plin. Nat. Hill. lib. vi. 
c. 29. 

1 See NOTE XVII. 

m D’Anvflle Mem. de 1 ’Egypte, p. 21, 
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the ftream to Alexandria. The diftance between 
Berenice and Coptos was, according to Pliny, 
two hundred and fifty-eight Roman miles, and 
the road lay through the defart of Thebais, 
ahnoft entirely deftitute of water. But the at¬ 
tention of a powerful monarch made provifion 
for fupplying this want, by fearching for fprings, 
and wherever thefe were found he built inns, or 
more probably in the eaftern ftyle caravanferas, 
for the accommodation of merchantsIn this 
channel the intercourfe between the Eaffc and 
Weft continued to be carried on during two 
hundred and fifty years, as long as Egypt re¬ 
mained an independent kingdom. 


SECT. 

i. 



The Ihips deftined for India took their depart¬ 
ure from Berenice, and faiiing, according to 
the ancient mode of navigation, along the Ara¬ 
bian fhore, to the promontory Syagrus, (now 
Cape Rafalgate,) held their courfe along the 
coaft: of Perfia, either dire&ly to Pattala, (now 
Tatta,) at the head of the lower Delta of the 
Indus, or to fonie other emporium on the weft 
coaft of India. To this part of India, which 
Alexander had vifited and fubdued, the com¬ 
merce under the prote&ion of the Egyptian 
monarchs feems to have been confined for a 


■ Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 1157. D. 1169. 
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sect, con fider able time. Afterwards a more conve- 
J * nient courfe was followed, and from Cape Rafal- 
*" * gate veffels failed in a direct courfe to Zizerus. 

This, according to M. de Montefquieu was 
the kingdom of Sigertis, on the fea-coaft ad¬ 
jacent to the mouth of the Indus, conquered by 
the Greek monarchs of Ba&ria ; according to 
Major Rennell p , it was a port on the northern 
part of the Malabar coaft* Ancient authors 
have not conveyed fuch information as will 
enable us to pronounce with certainty, which of 
thefe two oppofite opinions is bell founded. 
Nor can we point out with accuracy, what were 
the other ports in India which the merchants 
from Berenice frequented, when that trade 
was firft opened. As they failed in veffels of 
fmall burden, which crept timidly along the 
coaft, it is probable that their voyages 
were circumfcribed within very narrow li¬ 
mits, and that under the Ptolemies no con- 
liderable progrefs was made in the difcovery of 
India ,J . 

Prom this monopoly of the commerce by 
fea between the eaft and weft, which Egypt long 
enjoyed, it derived that extraordinary degree of 
opulence and power for which it was confpi- 

° L Efprit desLoix, lib. xxi. c. 7. 
p Introdua. p. xxxvii, q See NOTE XVIII. 
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ctious. In modern times, acquainted with the 
vigilant and enterprizing activity of commercial 
rivallliip, there is hardly any circumffance in 
ancient ffory which appears more furprifmg, 
than that the fovereigns of Egypt ffrouid have 
been permitted to engrofs this lucrative trade 
without competition* or any attempt to wreft it 
out of their hands ; efpecially as the powerful 
monarchs of Syria might* from the Perfmn 
Gulf* have carried on an Intercourfe with the 
fame parts of India, by a fhorter and fafer courfe 
of navigation* Different confiderations feem to 
have induced them fo tamely to relinquish all 
the obvious advantages of this commerce- The 
kings of Egypt, by their attention to maritime 
affairs, had formed a powerful fleet, which gave 
them fuch decided command of the fea, that 
they could have cruflied with eafe any rival in 
trade. No commercial intercourfe feems ever 
to Have been carried on by fea between Perfia 
and India* The Perfiaas had fuch an infupe- 
s able averfion to that element, or were fo much 
afraid of foreign inva/ioo, that their monarchs 
(as I have already obfefved) obffructed the na¬ 
vigation of the great rivers, which gave accefs 
to the interior parts of the country, by artificial 
works* As their fubjefts, however, were no 
lefs defirous than the people around them to 
pofleis the valuable productions and elegant 

£ manu* 
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SECT, manufactures of India, thefe were conveyed to 
!• all the parts of their extenfive dominions by 

land-carriage. The commodities deftined for 
the fupply of the northern provinces, were 
tranfported on camels from the banks of 
the Indus to thofe of the Oxus, down the 
ftream of which they were carried to the 
Cafpian fea, and diftributed, partly by land- 
carriage, and partly by navigable rivers, through 
the different countries, bounded on one hand by 
the Cafpian, and on the other by the Euxine 
fea r . The commodities of India intended for 
the fouthern and interior provinces, proceeded 
by land from the Cafpian gates to fome of the 
great rivers, hy which they were circulated 
through every part of the country. This was 
the ancient mode of imercourfe with India, 
while the Perfian empire was governed by its 
native princes; and it has been obferved in 
every age, that when any branch of commerce 
has got into a certain channel, although it may 
be neither the mo ft proper nor the mo (I 
Commodious one, it requires long time, and 
ccnfiderable efforts, to give it a different di¬ 
rection 

r Strabo, lib. xii. 77 6. D. Pliou Nat, Hift, lib. vi, 
c. 17. 

5 See NOTE XIX. 
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To all thefe reafons for fuffering the moirarchs sect. 
of Egypt to continue in the undifturbed poffef- 
fion of the trade with India by fea, another may 
be added. Many of the ancients, by an error 
in geography extremely unaccountable, and in 
which they per filled, notwithftanding repeated 
opportunities of obtaining more accurate in¬ 
formation, believed the Cafpian fea to be a 
branch of the great Northern Ocean, and the 
kings of Syria might hope by that means to 
open a communication with Europe, and to 
circulate through it the valuable productions of 
the Eaft, without intruding into thofe feas, the 
navigation of which the Egyptian monarchs 
feemed to confider as their exclufive right. 

This idea had been early formed by the Greeks, 
when they became mailers of Afia. Seleucus 
Nicator, the firft and moll fagacious of the Sy¬ 
rian kings, at the time when he was affaffinated, 
entertained thoughts of forming a junction be¬ 
tween the Cafpian and Euxine feas by a canal \ 
and if this could have been effected, his fub 


jefts, befides the extend on of their trade in 
Europe, might have fupplied all the countries 
in the North of Alia, on the coait of the 
Euxine fea, as well as many of thofe which 
flretch ealtward from the Cafpian, with the 
productions of India. As thofe countries. 


* Plin. Nat. Hill, lib, vi. c. I r, 
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sect, though now thinly inhabited by a miferable 
I. race of men, deftitute of induftry and of wealth, 

’ y ' were in ancient times extremely populous, and 
filled with great and opulent cities, this mu ft 
have been confidered as a branch of commerce 
of fuch magnitude and value, as to render the 
fecuring of it an objeQ: worthy the attention of 
the moll powerful monarch. 

But while the monarchs of Egypt and Syria 
laboured with emulation and ardour to fecure 
to their fubjedts all the advantages of the In¬ 
dian trade, a power arofe in the Weft which 
proved fatal to both. The Romans, by the 
vigour of their military inftitutions, and the 
wifdom of their political conduct, having ren¬ 
dered themfelves mafters of all Italy and Sicily, 
foon overturned the rival republic of Carthage, 
A -c> 55- fubjedted Macedonia and Greece, extended their 
dominion over Syria, and at lafl turned their 
victorious arms againft Egypt, the only king¬ 
dom remaining of thofe eftablifhed by the fuc- 
ceffoi s of Alexander the Great. After a feries 
of events, which belong not to the fubjedt of 
this Difquifition, Egypt was annexed to the 
Roman empire, and reduced into the form of a 
Roman province by Auguftus. Aware of its 
A. c. jo. great importance, he, with that provident faga- 
city which diftinguifhes his character, not only 

referved 
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referved it as one of the provinces fubjeft ira- sect. 
mediately to Imperial authority, but by various T * 
precautions, well known to every fcholar, pro- ' r ~~ i 
vided for its fecurity. This extraordinary foli- 
citude feems to have proceeded not only from 
confidering Egypt as one of the chief granaries 
on which the capital depended for fubfiltence, 
but as the feat of that lucrative commerce which 
had enabled its ancient monarchs to amafs fuch 
enormous wealth, as excited the admiration and 
envy of other princes, and produced, when 
brought into the treafury of the empire, a confi- 
derable alteration, both in the value of property, 
and the ftate of-manners, in Rome itfelf. 
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Intercourfe with India, from the Edablijhment 
of the Roman Dominion in Egypt, to the Con- 
qiieji of that Kingdom by the Mahcmedans. 

T tpon the conquelt of Egypt by the Romans, 
and the reduction of that kingdom to a 
province of their empire, the trade with India 
continued to be carried on in the fame mode, 
under their powerful protection: Rome, en¬ 
riched with the fpoils and the tribute of 
almoft all the known world, had acquired a 
tafte for luxuries of every kind. Among 
people of this defcription, the productions of 
India have always been held in the higheft 
dlimatioa. The capital of the greateft em¬ 
pire 
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pire ever eftablilhed in Europe, filled with sect* 
citizens, who had now no occupation but to 11 • 
enjoy and diflipate the wealth accumulated 
by their anceftors, demanded every thing 
elegant, rare, or collly, which that remote 
region could furnilh, in order to fupport 
its pomp, or heighten its pleafureSi To 
fupply this demand, new and extraordinary 
efforts became requifite, and the commerce with 
India increafed to a degree, which (as I have 
obferved in another place a ) will appear aftonilh- 
ing even to the prefent age, in which that 
branch of trade has been extended far beyond 
the pra&ice or conception of any former 
period. 


Besides the Indian commodities imported 
into the capital of the empire from Egypt, 
the Romans received an additional fupply of 
them by another mode of conveyance. From 
the earliefl: rimes, there feems to have been 
fome communication between Mefopotamia, 
and other provinces on the banks of the Eu¬ 
phrates, and thofe parts of Syria and Paleftine, 
which lay near the Mediterranean. The mi¬ 
gration of Abram from Ur, of the Chaldees 
from Sichein in the land of Canaan, is an inllance 
of this b . The journey through the defart, 

“ Hift- of America, rol. i. p- 25. * Genef. xi. *»■ 
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which feparated thefe countries, was much fa¬ 
cilitated by its affording one Ration abounding 
with water, and capable of cultivation* As 
the interco urfe increafed, the pofleffion of 
this Ration became an objed of fo much 
importance, that Solomon, when he turned 
his attention towards the extenfion of commerce 
among his fubjefts, bulk a fenced city there c . 
Its Syrian name of Tadnwf in the wildernefs, 
and its Greek one of Palmyra , are both defcrip- 
five of its fituation in a fpot adorned with palm- 
trees- This is not only plentifully fupplied with 
water, but furrounded. by a portion of fertile 
land, which (though of no great extent) renders 
it a delightful habitation in the tnidft of barren 
fands and an inhofpitable defart- Its happy 
pofition, at the diRance of elg^ty-fiye miles 
from the river Euphrates, and about one hutt- 
dred and feyenteen miles from the neareft 
coaR or yhe Mediterrimean d 5 induced its ,in¬ 
habit ants to enter with ardour into the trade 
of conveying commodities from one of thefe 

* T Kings, IX* iS : 2 Chrom Vili. 4, 

d In the 1 former* edition, I Ihted the diftance of Fab 
myra from tile Euphrates at fixty miles, and from the 
Mediterranean at two hundred and three miles* Into 
lhefe errors I was led by M* D J AnviHe, who ? in hb Me- 
moire fur PE update et le Tigris, a work published in old 
age, did not retain his wonted accuracy. From information 
communicated by Major Rennell, I have fubftituted the true 
iliftanccs- 
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to the other. As the moft valuable productions 
of India, brought up the Euphrates from the Per- 
fian Gulf, are of fuch fmall bulk as to bear 
the expence of a long land-carriage,. this trade 
foon became fo confiderable that the opulence 
and power of Palmyra increafed rapidly. Its go¬ 
vernment was of the form which is be ft fuited 
to the genius of a commercial city, republican j 
and from the peculiar advantages of its fituation, 
as well as the ipirit of its inhabitants, it long 
maintained its independence, though furrounded 
by powerful and ambitious neighbours. Under 
the Syrian monarchs delcended from Seleucus 
it attained to its higheft degree of fplendour 
and wealth, pne great foiirce of which feems to 
have been the l'upplying , their fubjecls with 
Indian commodities. When Syria fubmitted 
tp *he irrefiftible arms of Rome, Palmyra con-. 
tinned upwards of two centuries a free Rate, 
and its friendfhip was courted with emulation 
and foliicitude by the Romans, and their rivals 
for empire, the Parthians. T hat it traded with 
both, and particularly that from it Rome as 
well as other parts of the empire received the 
productions of India, we learn from Appian, 
an author of good credit \ But in tracing the 
progrefs of the commerce of the ancients with 

* Appian. de Bello Civil, lib. v. p. 1076. edit. ToHli. 

the 
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sect, the Eaft, I fliould not have ventured, upon his 
1I * fingle teftimony, to mention thife among the 
' “ ' channels of note in which it was carried on, 

if a fmgular difcovery, for which we are in¬ 
debted to the liberal curiofity and entcrprifing 
fpirit of our own countrymen, did not confirm 
and illuftrate what he relates. Towards the 
clofe of the laft century, feme gentlemen of 
the Englifo faftory at Aleppo, incited by what 
they heard in the Eafl: concerning the won¬ 
derful ruins of Palmyra, ventured, notwith- 
ftanding the fatigue and danger of a journey 
through the defart, to vifit them. To their 
aftoni foment they beheld a fertile fpot of fome 
miles in extent arifmg like an ifland out 
of a vaft plain of fand, covered with the re¬ 
mains of temples, porticoes, aquedutts, and 
other public works,. which, in magnificence 
and fplendour, and fome of them in elegance, 
were not unworthy of Athens or of Rome in 
their moft profperous flate. Allured by their 
defcription of them, about fixty years thereafter, 
a part) of more enlightened travellers, having 
reviewed the ruins of Palmyra with greater atten¬ 
tion and more fcientific (kill, declared that what 
they beheld there exceeded the moll exalted 
ideas which they hud formed concerning it f . 

f Wood’s Rians of Palmyra, p. 37. 
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From both thefe accounts, as well as from sect. 
recollecting the extraordinary degree of power n. 
to which Palmyra had attained, when Egypt, ' * ' 

Syria, Mefopotamia, and a confiderafale part 
of Afia Minor were conquered by its arms; 
when Odenatus, its chief magiftrate, was de¬ 
corated with the Imperial purple, and Zenobia 
contended for the dominion of the Eaft with 
Rome under one of its mod warlike Emperors, 
it is evident, ihat a Rate which could derive 
little importance from' its original territory, 
mud have owed its aggrandizement to the 
opulence acquired by extenftve commerce. Of 
this the Indian trade was undoubtedly the mod 
conliderable, and mod lucrative branch. But 
it is a cruel mortification, in fearching for what 
is inftruttive in the hidory of pad times, to 
find that the exploits of conquerors who have 
defolated the earth, and the freaks of tyrants 
who have rendered nations unhappy, are re* 
corded with minute and often difguding ac¬ 
curacy, while the. difcovery of ufeful arts, and 
the progrefs of the mod beneficial branches of 
commerce, are pafied over in fikn.ee, and dif¬ 
fered to fink into oblivion. 

After the conqueft of Palmyra by Aurelian, 
trade never revived there. At prefent a few 
miferable huts of beggarly Arabs are feat ter ed 
in the courts of its dately temples, or deform its 

elegant 
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s e c t. elegant porticoes ; and exhibit an humiliating 
contrail to its ancient magnificence. 

But while the merchants of Egypt and Syria 
exerted their activity in order to fupply the 
increafing demands of Rome for Indian com¬ 
modities, and vied with each other in their 
efforts, the eagernefs of gain (as Plmy obferves) 
brought India itfelf nearer to the reft of the 
world. In the courfe of their voyages to that 
country, the Greek and Egyptian pilots' could 
not fail to obferve the regular, fhiftmg of the 
periodical winds or -monfoons, and how fteadily 
they continued to blow during one part of 
the year from the Eaft, and during the other 
from the Weft. Encouraged by attending 
to this circumftance, Hippalus, the commander 
of a fhlp engaged in the Indian trade, ventured, 
about fourfedre years after Egypt was annexed 
to the Roman empire, to relinquifli the flow 
and circuitous courfe which I have deferifaed, 
and ftretching boldly from the mouth of the 
Arabian Gulf acrofs the ocean, was carried by 
the weftern monfoon to Mu fir is, a harbour in 
that part of India, now known by the name of 
the Malabar coaft. 

Tins route to India was held to be a dis¬ 
covery of filch importance, that in order to 
perpetuate the memory of the inventor, the' 
i i name 
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name of Hippalus was given to the wind sect, 
which enabled him to perform the voyage®. n- 
As this was one of the great eft efforts of na¬ 
vigation in the ancient world, and opened the 
beft communication by fea between the Eaft 
and Weft that was known for fourteen hundred 
years, it merits a particular defeription. For¬ 
tunately Pliny has enabled us to give it with 
a degree of accuracy, which can feldom be 
attained in tracing the naval or commercial 
operations of the ancients. From Alexandria 
(he obferves) to Juliopolis is two miles; there 
the cargo deftined for India is embarked on 
the Nile, and is carried to Coptos, which is 
diftant three hundred and three miles, and 
the voyage is ufually accomplilhed in twelve 
days. From Coptos goods are conveyed by 
land carriage to Berenice on the Arabian Gulf, 
halting at different ftations regulated according 
to the couveniency of watering. The diftance 
between thefe cities is two hundred and 
fifty-eight miles. On account of the heat, 
the caravan travels only during the night, and 
the journey is finilhed on the twelfth day. 

From Berenice, lliips take their departure 
about midfummer, and in thirty days reach 
Ocelis (Gel la) at the mouth of the Arabian 


S Pei-ip. Mar. Erythr. p. 33. 
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sect. Gulf, or Cane (Cape Fartaque) on the coaft 
11 ■ of Arabia Felix. Thence they fail in forty 

to iviuliris, the firft emporium in India. 
They begin their voyage homewards early in 
the Egyptian month Thibi, which anfwers to 
Our December; they fail with a north-eafl 
wind, and when they enter the Arabian Gulf 
meet with a fouth or fouth-weft wind, and 
thus complete the voyage in lefs than a year h . 

The account which Pliny gives of Mufiris, 
and of Barace, another harbour not far diftant, 
which w'as likewife frequented by the fhips 
from Berenice, as being both fo incommodious for 
trade on account of the fliallownefs of the ports, 
that it became neceffary to difcharge and take 
in the cargoes in final! boats, does not enable 
us to fix their pofition with perfect accuracy. 
This defcription applies to many ports on the 
Malabar coaft, but from two circumftances 
mentioned by him; one, that they are not far 
diftant from Cottonara, the country which pro¬ 
duces pepper in great abundance j and the 
other, that in failing towards them the courfe 
lay near Nitrias, the fhition of the pirates; I 
adopt the opinion of Major Rennell, that they 
were fituated fomewhere between Goa and 

* Plin. Nat. Hfft. lib. vi. c. sj. See NOTE XX. 
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Tellieherry, and that probably the modern sect. 
Meerzaw or Merjee is the Mufiris of the H * 
ancients, and Barcelore their Barace'. 

As in thefe two ports was the principal ftaple 
of the trade between Egypt and India, when 
in its moil flourifhing date, this feems to be 
the proper place for inquiring into the nature 
of the commerce which the ancients, particu¬ 
larly the Romans, carried on with that coun¬ 
try, and for enumerating the commodities tnoft 
in requeft, which they imported from it. But 
as the operations of commerce, and the mode 
of regulating it, were little attended to in thofe 
dates of antiquity, of whofe tranfaftions we 
have any accurate knowledge; their hiltorians 
hardly enter into any detail concerning a fubjeft 
of fuch fubordinate importance in their political 
fyftem, and it is moftly from brief hints, de¬ 
tached facts, and incidental obfervations, that 
we can gather information concerning it k , 

In every age, it has been a commerce of 
luxury, rather than of neceffiiy, which has 
been carried on between Europe and India. 

Its elegant manufactures, fpices, and precious 
(tones, are neither objects of defire to nations 

t Intro d. n. xxxtit. k Ses NOTE XXI* 

of 
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sect, of fimple manners, nor are fuch nations poffefU 
T1 * , ed of wealth fufficient to purchafe them. But 
' J at the time the Romans became matters of the 
Indian trade, they were not only (as has already 
been obferved) in that ftage of fociety when 
men are eager to obtain every thing that can 
reader the enjoyment of life more exquifite, 
or add to its fplendour, but they had acquired 
all the fantaftic taftes formed by the caprice 
and extravagance of wealth. They were of 
confequence highly delighted with thofe new ob¬ 
jects of gratification with which India fupplied 
them in fuch abundance. The productions of 
that country, natural as well as artificial, feem 
to have been much the fame in that age as 
in the prelent. But the tatte of the Romans 
in luxury differed in many refpe&s from that 
of modern times, and of courle their demands 
from India differed confiderably from ours. 

In order to convey an idea of their demands 
as complete as poffibie, I fhall in the firft place 
make forne obfervations on the three great 
articles of general importation from India, 
i. Spices, and aromatics. 2. Precious ftones 
and pearls. 3. Silk. And then I fhall give 
fome account (as far as I can venture to do 
it from authentic information) of the affortment 
of cargoes, both outward and homeward bound, 

for 
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for the veffels fitted out at Berenice to different sect. 
ports of India. n * 

I. Spices and aromatics. From the mode of u 
religious worihip in the heathen world ; from 
the incredible number of their deities, and of 
the temples confecrated to them; the con- 
fumption of franlcincenfe and other aromatics 
which were ufed in every facred function, mutt 
have been very great. But the vanity of men 
occafioiled a greater confumption of thefe 
fragrant fubalances, than their piety. It was 
the cuftom of the Romans to bum the bodies 
of their dead, and they deemed it a difplay of 
magnificence, to cover not only the body but 
the funeral pile on which it was laid, with the 
molt coftly fpices. At the funeral of Sylla, 
two hundred and ten burdens of fpices were 
ftrewed upon the pile, Nero is reported to 
have burnt a quantity of cinnamon and caflia 
at the funeral of Pappcea, greater than the 
countries from which it was imported produced 
in one year. We confume in heaps thefe pre¬ 
cious fubftances with the carcaffes of the dead 
(fays Pliny): We offer them to the Gods only 
in grains m . It was not from India, I am aware, 
but from Arabia, that aromatics were firft im¬ 
ported into Europe j and fome of them, par¬ 
ticularly frankincenfe, were produ&ions of that 


“ Nat. Hift. lib. xii. c. i?- 
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sect, country. But the Arabians were accuflomed, 
XI * together with fpices of native growth, to fur- 
% " J nifh foreign merchants with others of higher 
value, which they brought from India, and 
the regions beyond it. The commercial inter- 
courfe of the Arabians with the Eaftern parts 
of Afia, was not only early, but confiderable. 
By means of their trading caravans, they con¬ 
veyed into their own country all the valuable 
produftions of the Eaft, among which, fpices 
held a chief place. In every ancient account 
of Indian commodities, fpices and aroma¬ 
tics of various kinds form a principal ar¬ 
ticle". Some authors affert that the greater 
part of thofe pur chafed in Arabia were not 
the growth of that country, b.ut brought from 
India That this aflertion was well-founded, 
appears from what has been obferved in mo¬ 
dem times. The frankincenfe of Arabia, 
though reckoned the peculiar and moft pre- 
N^cious produftion of the country, is much in¬ 
ferior in quality to that imported into it from 
the Eaft ; and it is chiefly with the latter, that 
the Arabians at prefent fupply the extenfive 
demands of various provinces of Afia for this 
commodity p . It is upon good authority, then, 

" Pcripl. Mar. Eryth. p. 22. 28. Strabo, lib. ii. 
p* 156- A* lib, xv* p. 101b. A* 

° Strabo, lib. xvli* p. ji2g. C. 

9 Niebuhr, Dcfcnpt. dc r Arable* tom, L p* 126* 

that 
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that 1 have mentioned the importation of fpices 
as one of the moft confiderable branches of 
ancient commerce with India. In the Auguf- 
tan age, an entire ftreet in Rome feems to have 
been occupied by thofe who fold frankincenfe, 
pepper, and other aromatics 


SECT. 

II. 



II. Precious ftones, together with which 
pearls, may be claffed, feem to be the article 
next in value imported by the Romans from 
the Eaft. As thefe have no prefer lion to be 
of any real ufe, their value arifes entirely from 
their beauty and their rarity, and even when 
eflimated molt moderately is always high. 
But among nations far advanced in luxury, 
when they are deemed not only ornaments but 
marks of diftinction, the vain and the opulent 
vie' fo eagerly with one another for the pof- 
feffion of them, that they rife in price to an 
exorbitant and almoft incredible height. Dia¬ 
monds, though the art of cutting them was 
imperfectly known to the ancients, held an high 
place in eftimation among them as well as 
among us. The comparative value of other 
precious ftones varied according to the diver- 
fity of taftes and the caprice of fafliion. The 
immenfe number of them mentioned by Pliny, 

* Hor. lib. il. epift. i. 
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sect, and the laborious care with which he defcribes 
JI * and arranges them f , will aftonifh, I Ihould fup- 
pofe, the mofl Ikiifu! lapidary or jeweller of 
modern times, and fhews the high requeft in 
which they were held by the Romans. 

But among all the articles of luxury, the 
Romans feem to have given the preference to 
pearls \ Perfons of every rank purchafed them 
with eagernefs ; they were worn on every part 
of drefs ; ud there is fuch a difference, both 
in fize and in value, among pearls, that while 
fuch as were large and of fuperior luftre adorned 
the wealthy and the great, final Ier ones and 
of inferior quality gratified the vanity of per¬ 
fons in more humble ftations of life. Julius 
Csefar prefented Servilia, the mother of Brutus, 
with a pearl, for which he paid forty-eight 
thoufand four hundred and fifty-feven pounds. 
The famous pearl ear-rings of Cleopatra were 
in value one hundred and fixty-one thoufand 
four hundred and fifty-eight pounds'. Pre¬ 
cious ftones, it is true, as well as pearls, were 
found not only in India, but in many different 
- countries, and all were ranfacked in order to 

gratify the pride of Rome. India, however, 

r Nat. Hi'ft. life, xxxvii, * See NOTE XXII. 

r Plm. Nat. Hift. lib. k. c. 35. See NOTE XXIII. 
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furniflied the chief part, and its productions 
were allowed to be moft abundant, diverfified, 
and valuable. 

III. Another, production of India in great 
demand at Rome, was filk; and when we re¬ 
coiled the variety of elegant fabrics into which 
it may be formed, and how much thefe have 
added to thefplendour of drefs and furniture, we 
cannot wonder at its being held in fuch eftima- 
tion by a luxurious people. The price it bore 
was exorbitant; but it was deemed a drefs too 
expenfive and too delicate for men", and was ap¬ 
propriated wholly to women of eminent rank 
and opulence. This, however, did not render 
the demand for it lefs eager, efpecially after the 
example of the diffolute Elagabalus introduced 
the ufe of it among the other fex, and accuf- 
tomed men to the difgrace (as the feverity of 
ancient ideas accounted it) of wearing this ef¬ 
feminate garb. Two circumftances concerning 
the traffic of filk among the Romans merit ob- 
fervafion. Contrary to what ufually takes place 
in the operations of trade, the more general 
ufe of that commodity feems not to have fil¬ 
er eafed the quantity imported, in fuch propor¬ 
tion as to anfwer the growing demand for it, 

» Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. c. 33. 
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sect, and the price of filk was not reduced during 
H* the courfe of two hundred and fiffy years from 
' the time of its being firfl: known in Rome. 
In the reign of Aurelian, it hill continued to be 
valued at its weight in gold. This, it is pro¬ 
bable, was owing to the mode in which that 
commodity was procured by the merchants of 
Alexandria. They had no direct intercourfe 
with China, the only country in which the filk- 
worm was then reared, and its labour rendered 
an article of commerce. All the filk which 
they purchafed in the different ports of India 
that they frequented, was brought thither 
in flrips of the country ; and either from fome 
defect of Ikill in managing the filk-worm, 
the produce of its ingenious induftry among 
the Chinefe was fcanty, or the intermediate 
dealers found greater advantage in furnifliing 
the market of Alexandria with a fmall quantity 
at an high price, than to lower its value by 
increafing the quantity. The other circunv* 
flance which I had in view is more extraor¬ 
dinary, and affords a linking proof of the im- 
perfeft communication of the ancients with 
remote nations, and of the flender knowledge 
which they had of their natural productions 
or arts. Much as the manufactures of lilk were 
admired, and often as filk is mentioned by the 
Creek and Roman authors, they had not, for 

feveral 
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feveral centuries after the life of it became com- sect. 
mon, any certain knowledge either of the it- 


countries to which they were indebted for 
this favourite article of elegance, or of the man¬ 
ner in which it was produced. By fome, filk 
was fuppofed to be a fine down adhering to 
the leaves of certain trees or flowers; others 
imagined it to be a delicate fpecies of wool or 
cotton j and even thofe who had learned that it 
was the work of an infedf, fliew, by their defcrip- 
tions, that they had no diftimS idea of the man¬ 
ner in which it was formed \ It was in confe- 
qnence of an event that happened in the fixth 
century of the Chriftian sera, of which I ftiall 
hereafter take notice, that the real nature of filk 
became known in Europe. 

The other commodities ufually imported from 
India, will be mentioned in the account, which 
I now proceed to give, of the cargoes fent out 
and brought home in the fhips employed in the 
trade with that country. For this we are in¬ 
debted to the Circumnavigation of the Ery¬ 
thraean Sea, afcribed to Arrian, a curious though 
Ihort treatife, lefs known than it deferves to 
be, and which enters into fome details con¬ 
cerning commerce, to which there is nothing 


* See NOTE XXIV. 
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Sect, fimilar in any ancient writer- The firft place 
H* in India, in which the Ihips from Egypt, while 
4 they followed the ancient courfe of navigation, 

were accudomed to trade, was Patala in the 
river Indus. They imported into it woollen 
cloth of a flight fabric, linen in chequer work, 
fome precious ftones, and foine aromatics un¬ 
known in India, coral, ftorax, glafs veffels of 
different kinds, fome wrought filver, money, 
and wine. In return for thefe,' they received 
fpices of various kinds, fapphires, and other 
gems, fdk fluffs, filk thread, cotton cloths r , 
and black pepper. But a far more confiderable 
emporium on the fame coaft was Barygaza, 
and on that account the author, whom I follow 
here, defcribes its fituation, and the mode oF 
approaching it, with- great minutenefs and ac¬ 
curacy. Its fituation correfponds entirely with 
that of Baroach, on the great river Nerbuddah, 
down the ftream of which, or by land-carriage, 
from the great city of Tagara acrofs high moun¬ 
tains % all the productions of the interior counr 
try were conveyed to it. The articles of im¬ 
portation and exportation in this great mart 
were extenfive and various. Befides thefe al¬ 
ready mentioned, our author enumerates among 
the former, Italian, Greek, and Arabian wines, 

J See NOTE XXV. - See NOTE XXVI. 
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£>rafs, tin, lead, girdles or Tallies of curious sect* 
texture, melilot, white glafs, red arfenic, black If*' 
lead, gold and filler coin. Among the exports 
he mentions the onyx, and other gems, ivory, 
myrrh, various fabrics of cotton, both plain 
and ornamented with flowers, and long pepper \ 

At Mufiris, the next emporium of note on that 
coafl, the articles imported were much the fame 
as at Barygaza \ but as it lay nearer to the 
eaftern parts of India, and feems to have had 
much communication with them, the commo¬ 
dities exported from it were more numerous and 
more valuable. He fpecifies particularly pearls 
in great abundance and of extraordinary beauty, 
a variety of filk fluffs, rich perfumes, tortoife- 
fhell, different kinds of tranfparent gems, efpe- 
dally diamonds, and pepper in large quantities, 
and of the beft quality b * 

Tiie juflnefs of the account given by this 
author of the articles imported from India, is 
confirmed by a Roman law, in which the 
Indian commodities fubjeft to the payment of 
duties are enumerated c . By comparing thefe 
two accounts, we may form an idea tolerably 

a Pcdpl* Mar. Erythr. p. 28. b Ibid. 31, 32. 

c Digdl, lib. xxxix. tit. iv. § De publicams et vec- 

tigalibus. 
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sect. exaCl, of the nature and extent of the trade with 
it. India in ancient times. 

As the fiate of fociety and manners among 
the natives of India, in the earlieft period in 
which they are known, nearly refembled what 
we obferve among their defendants in the pre- 
fent age; their wants and demands were, of 
courfe, much the fame. The ingenuity of their 
own artifts were fo able to fupply thefe, that 
they flood little in need of foreign manufactures 
or productions, except fome of the ufeful metals, 
which their own country did not furnifh in fuf- 
ficient quantity; and then, as now, it was moftly 
with gold and filver that the luxuries of the 
Eaft were purchafed. In two particulars, how¬ 
ever, our importations from India differ greatly 
from thofe of the ancients. The drefs, both 
of the Greeks and Romans, was almoft entirely 
woollen, which, by their frequent ufe of the 
warm bath, was rendered abundantly com¬ 
fortable. Their confumption of linen and cot¬ 
ton cloths was much inferior to that of modern 
times, when thefe are worn by perfons in every 
rank of life. Accordingly, a great branch of 
modern importation from that part of India 
with which the ancients were acquainted, is- in 
piece-goods; comprehending, under that mer¬ 
cantile term, the immenfe variety of fabrics, 

which 
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which Indian ingenuity has formed of cotton, sect. 
But, as far as I have obferved, we have no au- II * 
thority that will juftify us in Hating the ancient ' “ J 

importation of thefe to be in any degree con- 
fiderable. 

In modern times, though it continues Hill 
to be chiefly a commerce of luxury that is car¬ 
ried on with India, yet, together with the ar¬ 
ticles that minifter to it, we import, to a con- 
fiderable extent, various commodities, which 
are to be confidered merely as the materials of 
our domeftic manufactures. Such are, the cot¬ 
ton-wool of Indoftan, the filk of China, and 
the falt-petre of Bengal. But, in the accounts 
of ancient importations from India, raw filk and 
fdk-thread excepted, I find nothing mentioned 
that could ferve as the materials of any home- 
manufacture. The navigation of the ancients 
never having extended to China, the quantity 
of unwrought filk with which they were fup- 
plied, by means of the Indian traders, appears 
to have been fo fcantyy that the manufacture 
of it could not make an addition of any moment 
to their domeftic induftry. 

After this fuccinCt account of the commerce 
carried on by the ancients in India, I proceed 
to inquire what knowledge they had of the 
countries beyond the ports of Mufiris and Barace, 

the 
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the utmoft boundary towards the Eaft to which 
I have hitherto traced their progrcfs. The 
Author of the Circumnavigation of the Ery¬ 
thraean Sea, whofe accuracy of defcription juf- 
tifies the confidence with which I have followed 
him for feme time, feems to have been little 
acquainted with that part of the coaft which 
llretches from Barace towards the fouth. He 
mentions, indeed, curforily, two or three dif¬ 
ferent ports, but gives no intimation that any of 
them were ftaples of the commerce with Egypt. 
Els haftens to Comar, or Cape Comorin, the 
fouthernmoft point of the Indian peninfula; and 
his defcription of it is fo accurate, and fo 
conformable to its real ftate, as fhews his in¬ 
formation concerning it to have been perfectly 
authentic d . Near to this he places the pearl- 
fifhery of Colchos, the modern Kilkare, un¬ 
doubtedly the fame with that now carried on 
by the Dutch in the ,hr eight which feparates 
the illand * of Ceylon from the continent; as 
adjacent to this he mentions three different 
ports, which appear to have been fituated on 
the eaft fide of the peninfula now known by 
the name of the Coromandel coaft. He de- 
Jcribes thefe as emporia, or ftations of trade *; 
but from an attentive confideration of fome cir- 

* E er, pb P* 33* B’Anville Ant. dc PInde, 118, See. 

* Peripl. p. 34. 
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cumftances in his account of them, I think it sect* 
probable that the (hips from Berenice did not n * 
Jail to any of thefe ports, though they were 
fupplied, as he informs us, with the commodities 
brought from Egypt, as well as with the pro¬ 
ductions of the oppofite coaft of the peninfuia; 
but thefe feem to have been imported in country 
Jhips f * It was likewife in vefiels of their own,' 
varying in form and burden, and diftmguifhed 
by different names, fome of which he mentions, 
that they traded with the Golden Gherfonefus, 
or kingdom of Malacca, and the countries near 
the Ganges* Not far from the mouth of that 
river he places an ifiand, which he defcribes as 
fituated under the riling fun, and as the laft 
region in the Eaft that was inhabited s * Of all 
thefe parts of India, the Author of the Circum¬ 
navigation appears to have had very {lender 
knowledge, as is manifeft, not only from what 
he mentions concerning this imaginary ifland, 
and from his not attempting to defcribe them, 
but from his relating, with the credulity and 
love of the marvellous, which always accom¬ 
pany and eharafterife ignorance, that thefe re¬ 
mote regions were peopled with cannibals, and 
men of uncouth and monftrous forms \ 

^ TMniffls ’rr?.cTz ^ c Feripl. p. 36* 

b Peripl, p. 35. 
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I have been induced to bellow this attention, 
in tracing the courfe delineated in the Circum¬ 
navigation of the Erythraean Sea, becaufe the 
Author of it is the firfl ancient writer to whom 
we are indebted for any knowledge of the 
eaftern coalt of the great peninfula of India, or 
of the countries which lie beyond it. To Strabo, 
who compofed his great work on geography 
in the reign of Auguftus, India, particularly the 
mod. eaftern parts of it, was little known. He 
begins his defcription of it with requefting the 
indulgence of his readers, on account of the 
fcanty information he could obtain with refpefd 
to a country fo remote, which Europeans had 
feldom vifited, and many of them tranfiently 
only, in the functions of military fervice. He 
obferves, that even commerce had contributed 
little towards an accurate inveftigation of the 
country, as few of the merchants from Egypt 
and the Arabian Gulf had ever failed as far 
as the Ganges j and from men fo illiterate, 
intelligence that merited a full degree of con¬ 
fidence could fcarcely be expected. His de¬ 
fer iptions of India, particularly its interior pro¬ 
vinces, are borrowed almoft entirely from the 
Memoirs of Alexander’s Officers, with fome 
flender additions from more recent accounts, 
and thefe fo few in number, and fometimes fo 
inaccurate, as to furniih a ftriking proof of the 

4 final! 
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■f'mall progrefs which the ancients had made, s 
from the time of Alexander, in exploring that 
country. When an author, pofieffed of fuch 
difcernment and induflry as Strabo, who vifited 
in perfon feveral diflant regions, that he might 
be able to defcribe them with greater accuracy, 
relates, that the Ganges enters the ocean by one 
mouth \ we are warranted in concluding, 
that in his time there was either no direct na¬ 
vigation carried on to that great river, by the 
traders from the Arabian Gulf, or that this 
voyage was undertaken fo feldom, that fci- 
ence had not then derived much information 
from it. 

The next author, in order of time, from 
whom we receive any account of India, is the 
elder Pliny, who flourilhed about fifty years 
later' than Strabo. As in the Ihort defcription ■ 
of India, given in his Natural Hiftory, he follows 
the fame guides with Strabo, and feems to have 
had no knowledge of the interior country, but 
what he derived from the Memoirs ol the Of¬ 
ficers who ferved under Alexander and his im¬ 
mediate fucceffors, it is unnecefiary to examine 
his defcription minutely. He has added, how¬ 
ever, two valuable articles, for which he was 
indebted to more recent difcoveries. The one 

is 
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t. is the account of the new courfe of navigation 
from the Arabian Gulf to the coaft of Malabar, 
“ the nature and importance of which I have 
already explained. The other is a description 
of the ill and of Taprobana, which I fhall con¬ 
sider particularly, after inquiring into what 
Ptolemy has contributed towards our knowledge 
of the ancient hate of the Indian continent. 

Though Ptolemy, who publilhed his works 
about fourfeore years after Pliny, feems to have 
been diftinguilhed for his perfevering induftry, 
and talent for arrangement, rather than for an 
inventive genius; geography has been more in¬ 
debted to him for its improvement, than to any 
other philofopher. Fortunately for that fetsnee, 
in forming his general fyftem of geography, he 
adopted the ideas, and imitated the practice of 
Hipparchus, who lived near four hundred years 
before his time. That great philofopher was 
the firft who attempted to make a catalogue of 
the liars. In order to afeertain their pofition 
in the heavens with accuracy, he meafured their 
diftance from certain circles of the fphere, com¬ 
puting it by degrees, either from eaft to weft, 
or from north to fouth. The former was de¬ 
nominated the longitude of the liar, the latter 
its latitude. This mode he found to be of fuch 
utility in his aftronomical refearches, that he 
applied it with nb lefs happy effe£r to geogra¬ 
phy? 
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phy j and it is a circumftance worthy of notice, 
that it was by obferving and defcribing the 
heavens, men were fitrft taught to meafure and 
delineate the earth with exaftnefs. This me¬ 
thod of fixing the pofition of places, invented 
by Hipparchus, though known to the geogra¬ 
phers between his time and that of Ptolemy, 
and mentioned both by Strabo k and by Pliny 
was not employed by any of them. Of this 
negleft the molt probable account feems to 
be, that, as none of them were aftronomers, 
they did not fully comprehend all the advan¬ 
tages geography might derive from this inven¬ 
tion m . Thefe Ptolemy, who had devoted a 
long life to the improvement of aflronomy, 
theoretical as well as practical, perfectly dif- 
cerned, and, as in both Hipparchus was his 
guide, he, in his famous treatife on geogra¬ 
phy, defcribed the different parts of the earth 
according to their longitude and latitude. Geo¬ 
graphy was thus eftabliflied upon its proper prin¬ 
ciples, and intimately connected with aftronomi- 
cal obfervation and mathematical fcience. This 
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work of Ptolemy loon rofe high in eftimation 
among the ancients". During the middle ages, 
both in Arabia and in Europe, the decifions of 


k Lib. ii. 1 Nat. ITiil. lib. ii. c. 12. 26, 70. 
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Ptolemy, in every tiling relative to geography, 
were fubmitted to with an afient as implicit, 
as was yielded to thofe of Ariftotle in all other 
departments of fcience. On the revival of a 
more liberal fpirit of inquiry in the fixteenth 
century, the merit of Ptolemy’s improvements 
in geography was examined and recognized j 
that fcientific language which he fir ft rendered 
general, continues to be ufed, and the pofition 
of places is ftill afcertained in the fame diftinct 
and compendious manner, by fpecifying their 
longitude and latitude. 

Not fatisfied with adopting the general prin¬ 
ciples of Hipparchus, Ptolemy emulated him 
in the application of them; and, as that philo- 
fopher had arranged all the conftellations, he 
ventured upon what was no lefs arduous, to 
furvey all the regions of the earth which were 
then known, and with minute and bold de- 
cifion he fixed the longitude and latitude of the 
moft remarkable places in each of them. All 
his determinations, however, are not to be con- 
fidered as the rcfult of actual obfervation, nor 
did Ptolemy publifh them as fucli. Aftrono- 
mical fcience was confined, at that time, to 
a few countries. A confiderable part of the 
globe was little vifited, and im perfectly de- 
fcribed. The pofition of a final! number of 

places 
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places only had been fixed with any degree of sect* 
accuracy* Ptolemy was therefore obliged to n - 
confult the itineraries and furveys of the -Roman 1 

Empire, which the political wifdpm of that 
great Rate had completed with immenfe labour 
and expence Beyond the precincls of the 
empire, he had nothing on which he could rely, 
but the journals and reports of travellers. Upon 
thefe all his conclufions were founded ; and as 
he refided in Alexandria at a time when the 
trade from that city to India was carried on to 
its utmoft extent, this fituation might have 
been expefted to afford him the means of pro¬ 
curing ample information concerning it. But 
either from the imperfect manner in which that 
country was explored in his time, or from his 
placing too much. confidence in the reports of 
perfons who had vifited it with little attention 
or difcernmenthis general delineation of the 
form of the Indian continent is the moil er¬ 
roneous that has been tranfmitted to us from 
antiquity. By an aftomihing mi flake, he has 
made the peninfuia of India ftretch from the 
Sinus BarvgazenuSj or Gulf of Cambay, from 
weft to eaft, inftead of extending, according 
to its real direction, from north to fouth l K 

3 See NOTE XXIX, p Geogr, Vrh. L c. 17, 

1 See NOTE XXX. 
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sect. This error will appear the more unaccountable, 
it- when we recollect that Megafthenes had pub- 
liflied a meafurement of the Indian peninfula, 
which approaches near to its true diinenfions ; 
and that this had been adopted, with fome va¬ 
riations, by Eratofthenes, Strabo, Diodorus 
Siculus, and Pliny, who wrote prior to the age 
of Ptolemy 

Although Ptolemy was led to form fuch 
an erroneous opinion concerning the general 
diinenfions of the Indian continent, his in¬ 
formation with refpect to the country in detail, 
and the fuuation of particular places, was more 
accurate; and he is the fir ft author pofleffed 
of fuch knowledge as enabled him to trace the 
fea-coaft, to mention the moil noted places 
fituated upon it, and to fpecify the longitude 
and latitude of each from Cape Comorin eaft- 
ward, to the utmoft boundary of ancient navi¬ 
gation. With regard to fome dirt rids, par¬ 
ticularly along the eaft fide of the peninfula 
as far as the mouth of the Ganges, the ac¬ 
counts which he had received feem to have 
been fo far exa&, as to correfpond more nearly 

T Strabo, lib. xv. roro. B. Arrian, Hift. Indie, 
c. 3, 4. Diod. Sicu!. lib. ii. 148. Plin. Nat. Hift- 
lib.vi. c. xi. See NOTE XXXI. 
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perhaps with the a<5tual ftate of the country, sect. 
than the defcriptions which he gives of any n * 
other part of India. M. D’Anville, with his * J 
ufual induftry and difcernment, has confidered 
the principal ftations as they are fixed by him, 
and finds that they correfpond to Kilkare, Ne- 
gapatam, the mouth of the river Cauveri, Ma- 
fuiipatam. Point Gordeware, &c. It is foreign 
to the object of this Difquifirion, to enter into 
fuch a minute detail; but in feveral inftances 
we may obferve, that not only the conformity 
of pofirion, but the fimilarity of ancient and 
modern names, is very ftriking. The great 
river Cauveri is by Ptolemy named Chaberis; 

Arcot, in the interior country, is Arcati Regia; 
and probably the whole coaft has received its 
prefent name of Coromandel from Sor Man- 
dulam, or the kingdom of Sorm, which is fitu- 
ated upon it 

In the courfe of one hundred and thirty-fix 
years, which elapfed from the death of Strabo to 
that of Ptolemy, the commercial intercourfe with 
India was greatly extended ; the latter geographer 
had acquired fuch an acceffion of new informa¬ 
tion concerning the Ganges, that he mentions 


* Ptolem. Geogr, lib* vii* c* I* 
de rinde, 127, &c, 
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the names of fix different mouths of that river, 
and deferibes their pofitions. His delineation, 
however, of that part of India which lies 
beyond the Ganges, is not lefs erroneous in its 
general form, than that which he gave of the 
peninfula, and bears as little refemblance to the 
actual pofition of thofe countries. lie ventures, 
neverthelefs', upon a furvey of them, fimilar 
to that 'which he had made of the other great 
divifion of India, which I have.already ex- 
amined. He mentions the places of note 
along the coaft, foine of which he dift ingin files 
as Emporia; but ■whether that name was given 
to them on account of their being ftaples of 
trade to the natives, in their traffic carried 
on from one diftrict of India to another, or 
whether they were ports, to which veffels from 
the Arabian Gulf reforted direftly, is not fpe- 
cified. The latter I fiiould think to be the 
idea which Ptolemy means to convey; but 
thefe regions of India were fo remote, and, 
from the timid and flow courfe of ancient 
navigation, were probably fo little frequented, that 
his information concerning them is extremely 
defective, and his deferiptions more ohfeure, 
more inaccurate, and lefs conformable to the 
real Hate of the country, than in any part of 
his geography. That peninfula to which he 
gives the name of the Golden Cherfonefus, 

he 
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he delineates as if it ftretched direftly from 
north to fouth, and fixes the latitude of Sabana 
Emporium, its fouthern extremity, three de¬ 
grees beyond the line. To the eaft of this 
peninfula he places, what he calls the Great 
Bay, and in the moil remote part of it the Ration 
of Catigara, the utmoft boundary of navigation 
in ancient times, to which he afiigns no lefs 
than eight degrees and a half of fouthern lati¬ 
tude- Beyond this, he declares the earth to 
be altogether unknown, and afferts that the land 
turns thence to the weft ward, and ft retches in 
that dire&ion until it joins the promontory of 
Praffirm in Ethiopia, which, according to his 
idea, terminated the continent of Africa to 
the fouth'h In confequence of this error, no 
lefs unaccountable than enormous, he muft have 
believed the Erythraean Sea, in its whole extent 
from the coaft of Africa to that of Cambodia, 
to be a vaft bafon, without any communication 
with the ocean \ 

Out of the confufion of thofe wild ideas, 
in which the accounts of ignorant or fabulous tra- 

t Ptolem. Geogiv lib* vii* c. 3* 5. D’Anville, Ant* 
de PI ode, 187. 

™ See NOTE XXXII. 
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sect, vellers have involved the geography of Ptolemy, 
ii* M. D’Anville has attempted to bring order j 
' ' * and, -with much ingenuity, he has formed opi¬ 

nions with refpect to fome capital pofi lions, 
which have the appearance of being well founded. 
The peninfula of Malacca is, according to him, 
the Golden Cherfonefus of Ptolemy j but, in- 
ftead of the direflion which he has given it, we 
lcnow that it bends fome degrees towards the 
eaft, and that Cape de Romania, its fouthern 
extremity, is more than a degree to the north 
of the line. The Gulf of Siam he confiders 
as the Great Bay of Ptolemy, but the pofition 
on the eaft fide of that Bay, correfponding to 
Catigara, is a&ually as many degrees to the 
north of the Equator, as he fuppofed it to be 
fouth of it. Beyond this he mentions an inland 
city, to which he gives the name of Thinae or 
Sin as Metropolis. The longitude which he af- 
figns to it, is one hundred and eighty degrees 
from his firft meridian in the Fortunate Ifland, 
and is the utmoft point towards the Ealt to 
which the ancients had advanced by fea. Its 
latitude lie calculates to be three degrees fouth 
of the line. If, with M. D’Anville, we con¬ 
clude the fituation of Sin-hoa, in the weftern 
part of the kingdom of Cochin-China, to be 
the fame with Sinse Metropolis, Ptolemy has 

erred 
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erred in fixing its political no lefs than fifty de- sect. 
grees of longitude, and twenty degrees of lati- u ‘ 
tude *. 

These errors of Ptolemy concerning the 
remote parts of Afia, have been rendered more 
confpicuous by a miftaken opinion of modern, 
times ingrafted upon them. Sinae, the moil 
diftant ftation mentioned in his geography, has 
fiich a near refemblance in found to China, the 
name by which the greateft and moffc civilized 
empire in the Eaft is known to Europeans, 
that, upon their firft acquaintance with it, they 
haflily concluded them to be the fame; and 
of confequence it was fiippofed that China was 
known to the ancients, though no point feems 
to be more afcertained, than that they never 
advanced by fea beyond that boundary which 
I have allotted to their navigation. 

Having thus traced the difcoveries of India 
which the ancients made by fea, I fiiail next 
examine what additional knowledge of that 
country they acquired from their progrefs 

1 Ptolem. Geogr. lib. vii. c. 3. D’Anville, Limites 
du Monde conudes Anciens au-dela du Gauge. Mem. 
de JLiterat. xxxii. 604, &c. Ant. de lTnde, Supplem. i- 

ifi, &c. See NOTE XXXIII. 
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bv land. It appears (as I have formerly related) 
that there was a trade carried on early with India 
through the provinces that ftretch along its 
northern frontier. Its various productions and 
manufactures were tranfported by land-carriage 
into the interior parts of the Perfian dominions, or 
were conveyed, by means of the navigable rivers 
which flow through the Upper Afia, to the Caf- 
pian Sea and from that to the Euxine. While 
the fucccflbrs of SeJeucus retained the dominion 
of the Eaft, this continued to be the mode of 
fupplying their fubjects with the commodities 
of India. When the Romans had extended 
their eonquelts fo far that the Euphrates was 
the Eaftern limit of their empire, they found 
this trade Hill eftablifhed, and as it opened to them 
a new communication with the Eaft, by means 
of which they received an additional fupply of 
luxuries, for which they had acquired the higheft 
relifh, it became au object of their policy to 
protect and encourage it. As the progrefs of 
the caravans or companies of merchants, which 
travelled towards the countries whence they 
received the moil valuable manufactures, par¬ 
ticularly thofe of filk, was often interrupted, 
and rendered dangerous by the Partisans, who 
had acquired poflelhort of all the provinces 
which extend from the Cafpian Sea to that part 
of Scythia or Tartary which borders on China, 

the 
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the Romans endeavoured to render this mtercourfe 
more i’ecure by a negociation with one of the 
monarchs of that great empire. Of this lin¬ 
gular tranfaflion there is, indeed, no veftige in 
the Greek or Roman writers ; our knowledge 
of it is derived entirely from the C.hinefe hif- 
torians, by whom we are informed that An- 
toun, (the Emperor Marcus Antoninus,) the 
king of the people of the Weftern Ocean, fent 
an cmbafly with this view to Oun-ti, who reigned 
over China in the hundred and fixty-fixth year 
of the Chrifiian ter a y . What was the fuccefs 
of this attempt is not known, nor can we fay 
whether it facilitated fuch an mtercourfe between 
thefe two remote nations as contributed towards 
die fupply of their mutual wants. The defign 
certainly was, not unworthy of the enlightened 
emperor of Rome to whom it is aferibed. 
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It is evident, however, that in profecuting 
this trade with China, a confiderable part of 
the extenfive countries to the call of the Caf- 
pian Sea muft have been travelled ; and though 
the chief inducement to undertake thofe diffant 
journies was gain, yet, in the courfe of ages, 

/ Meraoire fur les LiaiTons ct lc Commerce dcs Re¬ 
mains, avec les Tartares et Its Chinois, par M. dc 
Guigncs. Mem. de Eiterat. 355 * 
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sect, there muft have mingled among the adven¬ 



turers, perfons of curiofuy and abilities, who 
coaid turn their attention from commercial ob¬ 
jects to thofe of more general concern. From 
themfuch information was procured, andfubjefted 
to fcientific difcuffion, as enabled Ptolemy to give 
a defcription of thofe inland and remote regions 
of Afia% fully as accurate as that of feverai 
countries, of which, from their vicinity, he may- 
have been fuppofed to have received more dif- 
tirnft accounts. The fartheft point towards the 
Eaft, to which his knowledge of this part of 
Afia extended, is Sera Metropolis, which, from 
various circumilances, appears to have been 
in the fame fituation with Kant-cheou, a city 
of fome note in Chen-fi, the mod wefterly pro¬ 
vince of the Chinefe empire. This he places 
in the longitude of one hundred and feventy- 
feven degrees fifteen minutes, near three degrees 
to the weft of Sinas Metropolis, which he had 
defcribed as the utmoft limit of Afia difcovered 
by fea. Nor was Ptolemy's knowledge of this 
diftriet of Afia confined only to that part of it 
through which the caravans may be fuppofed 
to have proceeded directly in their route eaft- 
ward > he had received likewife fome general 
information concerning various nations towards 


* Lib. vi. c. n— i&. 
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the north, which, according to the pofition that sect. 
he gives them, occupied parts of the great n * 
plain of Tartary, extending confiderably beyond 
Lafia, the capital of Thibet, and the refidence 
of the Dalai Lama. 


The latitudes of feveral places in this part 
of Afia are fixed by Ptolemy with fuch uncom¬ 
mon precifion, that we can hardly doubt of 
their having been afcertained by a&ual obferva- 
ation. Out of many inftances of this, I fhall 
feleci three, of places fituated in very different 
parts of the country under review. The lati¬ 
tude of Nagara, on the river Cophenes, (the 
modem Attock,) is, according to Ptolemy, 
thirty-two degrees and thirty minutes, which 
coincides precifely with the obfervation of an 
Laffern geographer quoted by M. D’Anville 
The latitude of Maracanda, or Samarcand, as 
fixed by him, is thirty-nine degrees fifteen mi¬ 
nutes. According to the Aftronomical Tables of 
Dlug Beg, the grandfon of Timur, whofe royal 
refidence was in that city, it is thirty-nine de¬ 
grees thirty-feven minutes b . The latitude of 
Sera Metropolis, in Ptolemy, is thirty-eight 
degrees fifteen minutes ; that of Kant-clieou, 

a EclaireiflementS) &c. Englilh Tran fiat Jon, p. 10. 
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sec t. as determined by the Jefuit Miflionaries, is 
11 - thirty-nine degrees. I have enumerated thefc 

ftriking examples of the coincidence of his cal¬ 
culations with thofe eftablilhed by modern ob- 
fervations, for two reafons: One, becaufe they 
clearly prove that thefe remote parts of Alia 
had been examined with foine confiderable 
degree of attention ; the other, becaufe I feel 
great fatisfaction, after having been obliged to 
mention feveral errors and defects in Ptolemy’s 
geography, in rendering judice to a philofopher, 
who has contributed fo much towards the im¬ 
provement of that fcience. The fades which 
1 have produced afford the ftrongeft evidence 
of the extent of his information, as well as 
the jullnels of his conclufions concerning coun¬ 
tries with which, from their remote frtuation, we 
might have iuppofed him to be lead acquainted. 

Hitherto I have confined my refearches 
concerning the knowledge which the an¬ 
cients had of India, to the continent ; I return 
now to confider the difeoveries which they had 
made, of the ill anas fituated in various parts 
of the ocean with which it is furrounded, and 
begin, as I propofed, with Taprobane, the great- 
ell and mod valuable of them. This ifland lay 
fo diredlly in the courfe of navigators who ven¬ 
tured beyond Cape Comorin, Specially when, 
14 according 
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according to the ancient mode of failing, they 
feldom ventured far from the coaft, that its 
pofition, one Ihduld have thought, mult have 
been determined with the utmoft precifion. 
There is, however, hardly any poinrm the geo¬ 
graphy of the ancients more undecided and un¬ 
certain. Prior to the age of Alexander the 
Great, the name of Taprobane was unknown 
in Europe. In confequence of the active cu- 
riofity with which he explored every coun¬ 
try that he fubducd or vifited, foine information 
concerning it feems to have been obtained. 
From his time alrnoft every writer on geogra¬ 
phy has mentioned it, but their accounts of it 
are fo various, and often fo contradictory, that 
we can fcarcely believe them to be deferibing 
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the fame ifland. Strabo, the earlieft writer now 
extant, from whom we have any particular ac¬ 
count of it, affirms that it was as large as Bri¬ 
tain, and fituated at the diftance of fevsn days, 
according to fotne reports, and according to 
other, of twenty days Tailing from the fouthern 
extremity of the Indian peninfula m , from which, 
contrary to what is known to be its real po¬ 
fition, he deferibes it as ftretching towards the 
weft above five hundred ftadia L . Pompo- 
nius Mela, the author next in order of time, is 


* Straboi lib. ii- 124. B. iSoe B. 192- ' • lib.'Xv. 1012. B. 
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sect, uncertain whether he IhoulcI conhder Taprobane 
ii- as an HI and, or as the beginning of another 
L v ' world ; but as no perfon, he fays, had ever 
failed round it, he feems to incline towards the 
latter opin 5 >Ji d . Pliny gives a more ample de¬ 
scription of Taprobane, which, inltead of bring¬ 
ing any accefiion of light, involves every thing 
relating to it in additional obfcurity. After 
enumerating the various and difcordant opinions 
of the Greek writers, he informs us, that am- 
bafladors were fent by a king of that ill and to 
the emperor Claudius, fiom whom the Romans 
learned feveral things concerning it, which were 
formerly unknown ; particularly that there were 
five hundred towns in the ifland, and that in the 
centre of it there was a lake three hundred and 
feventy-five miles in circumference. Thefe 
ambaffadors were aftonilhed at the fight of the 
Great Bear and the Pleiades, being conftellations 
which did not appear in their Iky ; and were 
{till more amazed when they beheld their ffitadows 
point towards the north, and the fun rife on their 
left hand, and fet on their right. They affirmed 
too, that in their country the moon was never 
feen until the eighth day after the change, and 
continued to be vifible only to the fixteenth c . 
It is furprifing to find an author fo intelligent 


* De Situ Orbis, lib. iij. c. 7. e Nat. Hill. lib. vi, c. zz- 
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as Pliny relating all rhefe circumftances without 
animadverfion, and particularly that he does not 
take notice, that what the ambafladors re¬ 
ported concerning the appearance of the moon, 
could not take place in any region of the earth. 
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Ptolemy, though fo near to the age of Pliny, 
feerns to have been altogether unacquainted with 
his delcription of Taprobane, or with the em- 
bafly to the emperor Claudius. He places that 
ifland oppoiite to Cape Comorin, at no great 
diftance from the continent, and delineates it 
as ftretching from north to fouth no lefs than 
fifteen degrees, two of which he fuppofes to be 
fouth of the Equator; and if his reprefentation 
of its dimenfions had been juft, it was well en¬ 
titled from its magnitude to be compared with 
Britain r , Agathemerus, who wrote after Pto¬ 
lemy, and was well acquainted with his geogra¬ 
phy, confiders Taprobane as the largeft of all 
ifiands, and afligns to Britain only the fecond 
place®. 


From this diverfity of the defcriptions given 
by ancient writers, it is not furprifing that the 


r Ftol.Tib. vti. c. 4. D’Anville, Ant. de l’Inde, p. 142. 
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moderns fhould have entertained very different 
fentiments with refpett to the ifland in the In¬ 
dian ocean which was to be confidered as the 
fame with the Taprobane of the Greeks and 
Romans. As both Pliny and Ptolemy defcribe 
it as lying in part to the fouth of the Equator, 
Tome leafned men maintain Sumatra to be the 
ifland which correfponds to this defcription. 
But the great di dance of Sumatra from the pe- 
ftinfula of India does not accord with any ac¬ 
count which the Greek or Roman writers have 
given of the fituation of Taprobane, and we 
have lio evidence that the navigation of the 
ancients ever extended fo far as Sumatra. The 
opinion more generally received is, that the 
Taprobane of the ancients is the ifland of Cey¬ 
lon ; and not only its vicinity to the continent 
of-India, but the general form of the ifland, as 
delineated by Ptolemy, as well as the pofition 
of feveral places in it, mentioned by him, efta- 
blifh this opinion (notwithftanding forne ex¬ 
traordinary mi flakes, of which I fhall afterwards 
take notice) with a great degree of certainty. 

The other iflands to the eafl of Taprobane, 
mentioned by Ptolemy, might be fhewn (if fuch 
a detail were neceffary) to be the Andaman 
arid Nicobar Iflands in the Gulf of Bengal. 

After 
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After this long* and, I am afraid, tedious in- 
veftigation of the progrefs made by the ancients, 
in exploring the different parts of India, and 
after tracing them as far as they advanced to¬ 
wards the Eaft, either by fea or land, I fhall 
offer fome general remarks concerning the mode 
in which their difcoveries were conducted, and 
the degree of confidence with which we may 
rely on the accounts of them, which could not 
have been offered with the fame advantage 
until this inveftigation was finifhed. 



-The art of delineating maps, exhibiting either 
the figure of the whole earth, as far as it had 
been explored, or that of particular countries, 
was known to the ancients; and without the 
ufe of them to affift the imagination, it was 
impoffible to have formed a diftindt idea either 
of the one or of the other. Some of thefe maps 
are mentioned by Herodotus, and other early 
Greek writers* But no maps prior to thofe 
which were formed in order to illuftrate the 
geography of Ptolemy, have reached our times, 
in confequence of which it is very difficult to 
conceive what was the relative fituation of the 
different places mentioned by the ancient 
geographers, unlefs when it is precifefy 
ascertained by meafurement \ As foon, how- 

* See NOTE XXXIV. 
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Sect, ever, as the mode of marking the fituation 
u- of each place by fpecifying its longitude and 
latitude was introduced, and came to be ge¬ 
nerally adopred, every pofition could be de- 
fcribed in compendious and fcientific terms. 
But ftill the accuracy of this hew method, and 
the improvement which geography derived from 
it, depends upon the mode in which the ancients 
eltimated the latitude and longitude of places. 

Though the ancients proceeded in determin¬ 
ing the latitude and longitude of places upon 
the fame principles with the moderns, yet it 
was by means of inftrmnents very inferior in 
their conftruction to fhofe now ufed, and with¬ 
out the fame minute attention to every circum- 
ftance that may affeft the accuracy of an ob- 
fervation, an attention of which long experience 
only can demonllrate the neceffity. In order to 
afcertain the latitude of any place, the ancients 
obferved the meridian altitude of the fun, either 
by means of the fcadow of a perpendicular 
gnomon, or by means of an aftrolabe, from 
which it was eafy to compute how many de¬ 
grees and minutes the place of obfervation 
was dillant from the Equator. When neither of 
thefe methods could be employed, they inferred 
the latitude of any place from the belt accounts 
which they could procure of the length of its 
longeft day. 


With 
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With refpeft to determining the longitude 
of any place, they were much more at a lpfs, 
as there was only one fet of celeftial phenomena 
to which they could have recourfe. Thefe 
were the eclipfes of the moon (for thofe of the 
fun were not then fo well underftood as to be 
fubfervient to the purpofes of geography) : the 
difference between the time at which an eclipfe 
was obferved to begin or to end at two dif¬ 
ferent places, gave immediately the difference 
between the meridians of thofe places. But 
the difficulty of making thofe obfervations with 
accuracy, and the impoffibility of repeating 
them often, rendered them of fo little ufe in 


m 
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geography, that the ancients in determining lon¬ 
gitudes were obliged, for the rnoft part, to have 
recourfe to aftual furveys, or to the vague in¬ 
formation which was to be obtained from the 
reckonings of failors, or the itineraries of tra¬ 
vellers. 


But though the ancients, by means of the 
operations which I have mentioned, could 
determine the pofition of places with a 
confiderable degree of accuracy at land, it is 
very uncertain whether or not they had any 
proper mode of determining this at fea. The 
navigators of antiquity feem rarely to have had 
h 3 recourfe 
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sect, recourfe to agronomical obfervation. They 
11 * had no inftruments fuited to a moveable and 
_ ’ “* unlleady obfervatory ; and though by their prac¬ 

tice of landing frequently, they might, in fome 
ineafure, have fupplied that defeft, yet no an¬ 
cient author, as far as I know, has given an ac¬ 
count of any agronomical obfervation made by 
them during the courfe of their voyages. It 
feems to be evident from Ptolemy, who employs 
fome chapters in fhewing how geography may 
be improved, and its errors may be redified, 
from the reports of navigators*, that all their, 
calculations were founded folely upon reckoning, 
and were not the. refult of obfervation. Even 
after all the improvements which the moderns 
have made in the fcience of navigation, this 
mode of computing by reckoning is known 
to be fo loofe and uncertain, that, from it alone, 
Jto conclufion can be deduced with any great de¬ 
gree of precifion. Among the ancients, this inacr 
curacy muft have been greatly augmented, as 
they were accuttomed in their voyages, inftead 
of fleering a direct courfe which might have 
been more eafily meafured, to a circuitous 
navigation along the court} and were unac¬ 
quainted with the compafs, or any other inftru- 
ment by which its bearings might have been 

i Lib. i- c. 7—r.j. 

alter- 
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afcertained. We find, accordingly, the pofition sect, 
pf many places which we may fuppofe to have n. 
been determined at fea, fixed with little exaQnefs, ' ^ 1 

When, in confequence of an adtive trade, the 
ports of any country were much frequented, the 
reckonings of different navigators may have 
ferved in fome meafure to correct each other, 
and may have enabled geographers to form their 
conclufions with a nearer approximation to 
truth. I$ut in remote countries, which have 
neither been the feat of military operations, nor 
explored by caravans travelling frequently 
through them, every thing is more vague and 
undefined, and the refemblance between the 
ancient defer ip tions of them, and their adtual 
figure, is often fo faint that it can hardly be 
traced. The latitude of places too, as might 
be expefted, was in general much more ac¬ 
curately known by the ancients than their lon¬ 
gitude. The obfervations by which the former 
was determined are fimple, made with eafe, 
and are not liable to much error. The other 
cannot be afcertained precisely, without more 
complex operations, and the ufe of inftruments 
much more perfect than any that the ancients 
feem to have pofieffed k . Among the vaft number 
pf places, the pofition of which is fixed by 

* See NOTE XXXV. 
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sect. Ptolemy, I know not if he approaches as near 
it to truth in the longitude of any one, as he has 
J done in fixing the latitude of the three cities 
■which I formerly mentioned as a ftr iking, 
though not Angular, inftance of his exactnefs. 

These obfervations induce me to adhere to 
an opinion, which I propofed in another place 
that the Greeks and Romans, in their commercial 
intercourfe with India, were feldom led, either 
by curiofity or the love of gain, to vifit the 
more eaftern parts of it. A variety of parti¬ 
culars occur to confirm this opinion. Though 
Ptolemy beftows the appellation of Emporia 
on fever al places fituated on the coaft, which 
ftretches from the eaftern mouth of the Ganges 
to the extremity of the Golden Cherfonefus, it 
is uncertain, whether from his having given 
them this name, we are to confider them as 
harbours frequented by fhips from Egypt, or 
merely by veftels of the country. Beyond the 
Golden Cherfonefus, it is remarkable that he 
mentions one Emporium only m , which plainly 
indicates the intercourfe with this region of In¬ 
dia to have been very inconliderable. Had 
voyages from the Arabian Gulf to thofe coun¬ 
tries of India been as frequent, as to have en. 

: Hift. of America, vol. i. p. So. 3 75. m Ub. vii- c. 2. 
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titled Ptolemy to fpecify fo minutely the Ion- sec t. 
gitude and latitude of the great number of n. 
places which he mentions, he mull:, in confe- * v * 
quence of this, have acquired iuch information 
as would have prevented feveral great errors 
into which he has fallen. Mad it been ufual to 
double Cape Comorin, and to fail up the Bay 
of Bengal to the mouth of the Ganges, fome of 
the ancient geographers would not have been, 
fo uncertain, and others fo widely miflaken, with 
Tefpect to the fituaiion and magnitude of the 
illand of Ceylon. If the merchants of Alex¬ 
andria had often vifited the ports of the Gold¬ 
en Cherfonefus, and of the Great Bay, Pto¬ 
lemy’s defcriptions of them mull have been ren¬ 
dered more coriefpondent to their real form, 
nor could he have believed feveral places to lie 
beyond the line, which are in truth fome degrees 
on this fide of it. 

But though the navigation of the ancients 
may not have extended to the farther India, 
we are certain that various commodities of that 
country were imported into Egypt, and thence 
were conveyed to Rome, and to other parts 
of the Empire. From circumftances which I 
have already enumerated, we are warranted in 
concluding, that thefe were brought in veffels of 
the country to Mufiris, and to the other ports on 

5 & e 
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sect, the Malabar coaft, which were, at that period, 
h. the ftaples of trade with Egypt. In a country 
*—w— J of fueh extent as India, where the natural prch 
duftions are various, and greatly diverfified by 
art and induftry, an active domeflic commerce, 
both by fea and by land, muff have early taken 
place among its different provinces. Of this 
we have fome hints in ancient authors; and 
where the fources of information are fo few 
and fo fcanty, we muft reft fatisfied with hints. 
Among the different claffes or cafts, into which 
the people of India were divided, merchants are 
mentioned as one", from which we may con¬ 
clude .trade to have been one of the eftablifhed 
occupations of men in that country. From the 
Author of the Circumnavigation of the Fry, 
thrgsan Sea, we learn that the inhabitants of the 
Coromandel coaft traded in veffels of their own 
with thofe of Malabar; that the interior trade 
of Barygaza was con fid er able j and that there 
was, at all feafons, a number of country feips 
to be found in the harbour of Mufiris °. By 
Strabo we are informed, that the moll valuable 
productions of Taprobane were carried to dif¬ 
ferent Emporia of India p . In this way th? 
traders from Egypt might be fupplied with 
them, and thus could finifh their voyages within 

“ Plin. Nat. Iifft. lit), vi. c. 22. 
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tiie year, which mu ft have been protracted much 
longer if they had extended as far towards the 
Eaft as is generally fuppofed. 

From all this it appears to be probable, that 
Ptolemy derived the information concerning the 
eaftern parts of India, upon which he founds his 
calculations, not fo much from any direft and 
regular intercourfe between Egypt and thefe 
countries, as from the reports of a few adven¬ 
turers, whom an enterprifing fpirit, or the love 
of gain, prompted to proceed beyond the ufual 
limits of navigation. 

Though, from the age of Ptolemy, the trade 
with India continued to be carried on in its for¬ 
mer channel, and both Rome, the ancient 
capital of the empire, and Conftantinople, the 
new feat of government, were fupplied with the 
precious commodities of that country by the 
merchants of Alexandria, yet, until the reign of 
the emperor Juftinian, we have no new 
information concerning the intercourfe with the 
Eaft by fea, or the progrefs which was made in 
the difeovery of its remote regions. Under 
Juftinian, Cofmas, an Egyptian merchant, in 
the courle of his traffic, made fome voyages 
to India, whence he acquired the firname of 
Indicopleuftcs; but afterwards, by a tranfition 

4 not 
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sect, not uncommon in that mperflitious age, he re* 
ii, nounced all the concerns of this life, and affumed 

v " the monaftic character. In the folitude and lei- 

fure of a cell, he compofed feveral works, one 
of which, dignified by him with the name of 
Chrijlian Topography , has reached us. The 
main defign of it is to combat the opinion of 
thofe philofophers, who affert the earth to be 
of a fpherical figure, and to prove that it is an 
oblong plane, of twelve thoufand miles in length 
from eaft to weft, and of fix thoufand miles in 
breadth from north to fouth, furrounded by 
high walls, covered by the firmament as with a 
canopy or vault; that the viciflitude of day and 
night was occafioned by a mountain of prodi¬ 
gious height, fituated in the extremities of the 
north, round which the fun moved; that 
when it appeared on one fide of this mountain, 
the earth was illuminated, when concealed on 
the other fide, the earth was left involved in 
darknefs 1 . But amidft thofe wild reveries, 
more fuited to the credulity of his new profef- 
fion, than to the found fenfe characteriftic of that 
in which he was formerly engaged, Cofmasfeems 
to relate what he himfelf had obferved in his tra¬ 
vels, or what he had learned from others, with 
great fimplicity and regard for truth. 


*1 Cofmas ap, Montfaucon Collect. Fatramj ii. 
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He appears to have been well acquainted with 
the weft coaft of the Indian peninfula, and names 
feveral places fituated upon itj he defcribes it 
as the chief feat of the pepper trade, and men¬ 
tions Male, in particular, as one of the moft 
frequented ports on that account r . From Male, 
it is probable that this fide of the continent has 
derived its modern name of Malabar ; and the 
duller of iflands contiguous to it, that of the 
Maldives. From him too we learn, that the 
ifland of Taprobane, which he fuppofes to lie 
at an equal diftance from the Perfian Gulf on 
the weft, and the country of the Sinse on the 
eaft, had become, in confequence of this com¬ 
modious fituation, a great ftaple of trade ; that 
into it were imported the filk of the Sinae, and 
the precious ipices of the Eaftern countries, 
which were conveyed thence to all parts of 
India, to Perfia, and to the Arabian Gulf. To 
this ifland he gives the name of Sielediba % 
nearly the fame with that of Selendib, or Se- 
rendib, by which it is ftill known all over the 
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To Cofmas we are alfo indebted for the firft 
information of a new rival to the Romans in 
trade having appeared in the Indian feas. Hie 


r Cofm. lib. ii. p. 138. lib. xi. 337. * Tib. xi. 336. 
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t. Perfians, after having overturned the empire 
of the Parthians, and re-eftablifhed the line of 
’ their ancient monarch s, feem to have furmounted 
entirely the averfion of their anceftors to maritime 
exertion, and made early and vigorous efforts 
in order to acquire a fhare in the lucrative com¬ 
merce with India. Alt its confiderable ports 
were frequented by traders from Perfia, who, 
in return for fome productions of their own 
country in requeft among the Indians, received 
the precious commodities, which they conveyed 
up the Perfian Gulf, and by means of the great 
rivers, Euphrates and Tigris, diftributed them 
through every province of their empire. As 
the voyage from Perfia to India was much 
Ihorter than that from Egypt, and attended with 
lefs expence and danger, the intercourfe between 
the two countries increafed rapidly. A cir- 
c urn fiance is mentioned by Gofmas which is a 
Itriking proof of this. In moft of the cities of any 
note in India he found Chriftian churches efta- 
blifhed, in which the functions of religion were 
performed by priefts ordained by the archbifhop 
of Seleucia, tile capital of the Perfian empire, 
and who continued iubject to his jurifdiction*. 
India appears to have been more thoroughly 
explored at this period, than it was in the age 
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©f Ptolemy, and a greater number of ftrangers 
feem to have been fettled there. It is remark¬ 
able, however^ that, according to the account 
of Cbfmas, none of thefe ftrangers were accuf- 
tomed to vifit the edftern regions of Afia, but 
refted fatisfied with receiving their filk, 
their fpices, and other valuable productions, 
as they were imported into Ceylon, and con¬ 
veyed thence to the various marts of India 
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The frequency of open hoftilities between the 
emperors of Conftantinople and the monarchs 
of Perfia, together with the increafing rivallhip 
of their fubjefts in the trade with India, gave 
rife to an event which produced a confiderable 
change in the nature of that commerce. As 
the ufe of fdlt, both in drefs and furniture, 
became gradually more general in the court of 
the Greek emperors, who imitated and furpaffed 
the fovereigns of Afia in fplendour and x mag¬ 
nificence ; and as China, in which, according to 
the concurring teftimony of Oriental writers, 
the culture of filk was originally known*, ftill 
continued to be the only country which pro¬ 
duced that valuable commodity: the Perfians, 
improving the advantages which their fituation 
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gave them over the merchants from the Arabian 
Gulf, fupplanted them in all the marts of India 
to which filk was brought by fea from the Eaft, 
Having it iikewife in their power to moleft or 
to cut off the caravans, which, in order to pro¬ 
cure a fupply for the Greek empire, travelled 
by land to China through the northern provinces 
of their kingdom, they entirely engroffed that 
branch of commerce. Conftantinople was ob¬ 
liged to depend on a rival power for an article 
which luxury viewed and defired as effential 
to elegance. The Perfians, with the ufual ra¬ 
pacity of monopolifts, raffed the price of filk 
to fuch an exorbitant height y , that Juftinian, 
eager not only to obtain a full and certain fupply 
of a commodity which was become of indifpenf- 
able ufe, but felicitous to deliver the com¬ 
merce of his fubje&s from the exactions of his 
enemies, endeavoured, by means of his ally, 
the Chriftian monarch of Abyffmia, to wreft 
fome portion of the filk trade from the Perfians. 
In this attempt he failed; but when he leaft ex¬ 
pected it, he, by an unforefeen event, attained, 
in fome meafure, the object which he had in 
view. Two Perfian monks having been em¬ 
ployed as miflionaries in fome of the Chriftian 
churches, which were eftabliflied (as we are in* 


y Procop. Hiil. Arcan. c. 25. 
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formed by Cofmas) in different parts of India, sect 1 . 
had penetrated into the country of the Seres, i; - 
or China. There they obierved the labours 
of the filk-worm, and became acquainted with 
all the arts of man in working up its productions 
into fuch a variety of elegant fabrics. The 
prolpeft of gain, or perhaps an indignant zeal, 
excited by feeing this lucrative branch of com* 
merce engroffed by unbelieving nations, prompted 
them to repair to Con Tran tinople. There they 

explained to the emperor the origin of filk, as 
well as the various modes of preparing and ma¬ 
nufacturing it, myfteries hitherto unknown, or 
very imperfectly under flood, in Europe; and 
encouraged by his liberal promifes, they under- 
- took to bring to the capital a fufficient number 
of thofe wonderful infedts, to whofe labours 
man is fo much indebted. This they accom- 
plilhed by conveying the eggs of the filk-worm 
in a hollow cane. They were hatched by the 
heat of a dunghill, fed with the leaves of a wild 
mulberry tree, and they multiplied and worked 
in the fame manner as in thofe climates where 
they fir It became objedts of human attention 
and care *. Vaft numbers of thefe infers were 
foon reared in different parts of Greece, particu¬ 
larly in the Peloponefus. Sicily afterwards under- 

* Procop. de Bello Gothic, lib. iv. c. 17- 
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sect, took to breed filk-worms with equal fuccefs, 
it* and was imitated, from time to time, in feveral 
11 towns of Italy. In all thefe places extenfive 

manufactures were eftablilhed, and carried on, 
with filk of domedic production, The demand 
for (ilk from the Eaft diminiflied of courfe, the 
fubjeefs of the Greek emperors were no longer 
obliged to have recouife to the Perfians for a 
fupply of it, and a confiderable change took 
place in the nature of theVommercial intercourfe 
between Europe and India a . 

* S;s NOTE XXXVI. 
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Xniercourfe ’with India, from the Conquejl of Egypt 
by the Mahomedans , to the Difcovery of the 
PaJJage by the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
EJiablifhmcnt of the Portuguefe Dominion in 
the Eaft. 


A iiout fourfcore years after the death of 
Juftinian, aji event happened, which occa- 
iioned a revolution Hill more Oonfiderable in the 
tntercourfe of Europe with the Eaft. Mahomet, 
by publifiling a new religion, feems to have ani¬ 
mated his countrymen with a new fpiric, and to 
have called forth latent paflions and talents into 
exertion. The gfeateft part of the Arabians, 

i a fatisfied 
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fatisfied from the earl! eft times with national in¬ 
dependence and perfonal liberty, tended their 
camels, or reared their palm-trees, within the 
preempts of their own peninfula, and had little 
intercourfe with the reft of mankind, unlefs 
when they faiiied out to plunder a caravan, or 
to rob a traveller. In fome diftrifts, however, 
they had begun to add the labours of ^agricul¬ 
ture, and the bufmefs of commerce, to the oc¬ 
cupations of paftoral life*. Thefe different 
orders of men, when prompted by the enthu- 
fiaftie ardour with which the exhortations and 
example of Mahomet infpired them, difplayed,' 
at once, all the zeal of miffionaries, and the 
ambition of conquerors. They fpread the doc¬ 
trine of their prophet, and extended the domi¬ 
nion of his fucceffors, from the Jhores of the 
Atlantic to the frontier of China, with a ra¬ 
pidity of fuccefs to which there is nothing fimilar 
in the- hiftcry of mankind. Egypt was one of 
their earlieft conquefts; and as they fettled in 
that inviting country, and kept poffeffion of it, 
tile Greeks were excluded from all intercourfe 
with Alexandria, to which they had long re- 
forted as the chief mart of Indian goods. Nor 
was this the only effedft which the progrefs of 
the Mahomed an arms had upon the commerce 

* Sale’s Koran. Prelim, Di£ p. 3a, 33. 
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of Europe with India. Prior to their invafion.s e c t. 
of Egypt, the Arabians had fubdued the great in ' 
kingdom of Perfia, and added it to the empire 
of theii Caliphs. They found their new. fub- 
jefts engaged in profecuting that extenfive trade 
with India, and the country to the eaft of it, the 
commencement and progrefs of which in Perfia 
I have already mentioned ; and they were fo 
fenfible of the great advantages derived from it, 
that they became de/irous to partake of them. 

As the active powers of the human mind, when 
roufed to vigorous exertions in one line, are 
mo ft capable of operating with force in other 
directions; the Arabians, from impetuous war¬ 
riors, foon became enterprifing merchants. 

They continued to carry on the trade with 
India in its former channel from the Perfian 
Gulf, but it was with that ardour which cha- 
racterifes all the early efforts of Mahomet’s 
followers. In a fliort time they advanced far 
beyond the boundaries of ancient navigation, 
and brought many of the moil precious com¬ 
modities of the Eaft direftly from the countries 
which produced them. In order to engrofs all 
the profit anting from the fale of them, the 
Caliph Omar b , a few years after the conqueft 
of Perfia, founded the city of Baffora, on the 

b Herbel. Biblloth* Orient, avtic, Bajrah . Abul- 
Pharaf. Hift- Dynaft* p. 113* 
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. weftern banks of the great ftream formed by 
the junction of the Euphrates and Tigris, witty 
a view of fecuring the command of thefe twq 
rivers, by which goods imported from India 
were conveyed into all parts of Afia. With 
fuch difcernment was the fituation chofen, that 
Baffora foon became a place of trade hardly in- 
ferior to Alexandria. 

This general information with refpeft to the 
trade of the Arabians with India, which is all 
that can be derived from the hiftprians of that 
period, i$ confirmed and illuftrated by the Re ? 
lation of a Voyage from the Peifian Gulf to¬ 
wards the Eaft, written by an Arabian merchant 
in the year of the Chriftian asra eight hundred 
and fifty-one, about two centuries after Perfia 
was fubjefted to the Caliphs, and explained by 
the Commentary of another Arabian, who had 
like wife vifited the Eaftern parts of AfiaThis 
curious Relation, which enables us to fill up a 
chafin in the hiftory of mercantile communica¬ 
tion with India, furnifhes materials for deferr¬ 
ing more in detail the extent of the Arabian 
difeoveries in the Eaft, and the manner in which 
they made them. 


c Sec KOTE XXXVJT. 
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Though fome have imagined that the won¬ 
derful property of the magnet, by which it 
communicates fuch virtue to a needle or {lender 
rod of iron, as to make it point towards the 
poles of the earth, was known in the Eaft long 
before it was obferved in Europe, it is manifeft, 
both from the Relation of the Mahomedan mer¬ 
chant, and from much concurring evidence, 
that not only the Arabians, but the Chinefe, 
were deftitute of this faithful guide, and that 
their mode of navigation was not more adven- 
trous than that of the Greeks and Romans d . 
They fleered fervilely along the coaft, feidom 
ftretching out to fea fo far as to lofe fight of 
land, and as they fhaped their courfe in this 
timid manner, their mode of reckoning was 
defe&ive, and liable to the fame errors which 
I obferved in that of the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans*. 

Notwithstanding thefe difadvantages, the 
progrefs of the Arabians towards the Eaft ex¬ 
tended far beyond the Gulf of Siam, the 
boundary of European navigation. They 
became acquainted with Sumatra, and the 

*■ Relation, p. 2 . 8, $tc. 

* Renaudot. Inquiry into the Time when the Maho- 
medans firft entered China, p. 143. 
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sect, other iflands of the great Indian Archipelago, 
lit- and advanced as far as the city of Canton in 

*" v China. Nor are thefe difcoveries to be con- 

fidered as the efie£l of the enterprifing curiofity 
of individuals ; they were owing to a regular 
commerce carried on from the Perfian Gulf 
with China, and all the intermediate countries. 
Many Mahomedans, imitating the example of 
the Perfians defcribed by Cofmas Indicopleultes, 
fettled in India and the countries beyond it. 
They were fo numerous in the city of Canton, 
that the emperor (as the Arabian authors relate) 
permitted them to have a Cadi or judge of their 
own fe£t, who decided controverfies among his 
countrymen by their own laws, and prefided in 
all the functions of religion r . In other places 
profelytes were gained to the Mahomedan faith, 
and the Arabian language was underftood and 
fpoken in almoft every fea-port of any note. 
Ships from China and different places of India 
traded in the Perfian Gulf s , and by the fre¬ 
quency of mutual intercourfe, all the nations 
of the Eaft became better acquainted with each 
other h . 

A striking proof of this is the new inform¬ 
ation concerning China and India we receive from 

f Relation, p. 7. Remarks, p. 19. Inquiry, p. 171, &£• 
s See NOTE XXXVIII. b Relation, p. 8. 
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the two authors I have mentioned. They point 
out the fit nation of Canton, now fo well known 
to Europeans, with a confiderable degree of 
exaftnefs. They take notice of the general ufe 
of fillc among the Chinefe. They are the firft 
who mention their celebrated manufacture of 
porcelane, which, on account of its delicacy 
and tranfparency, they compare toglafs They 
dcfcribe the tea-tree, and the mode of ufing its 
leaves and from the great revenue which was 
levied (as they inform us) from the confumption 
of it, tea feems to have been as univerfally the 
favourite beverage of the Chinefe in the ninth 
century, as it is at prefent fc . 


SECT. 

in. 



Even with refpeCt to thofe parts of India 
which the Greeks and Romans were accuftomed 
to vifit, the Arabians had acquired more per¬ 
fect information. They mention a great empire 
eftablilhed on the Malabar coaft, governed by 
monarchs whofe authority was paramount to that 
of every power in India. Thefe monarchs were 
diftinguilhed by the appellation of Balchara, a 
name yet known in India 1 , and it is probable 
that the Samorin, or emperor of Calicut, fo 
frequently mentioned in the accounts of the firft 

i See NOTE XXXIX- k Relation, p. 21. 25. 

1 Elerbelot. artic. Hend. 3 t Brlhar. 
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sect* voyages of the Portuguefe to India, poffeffed 
I 11 * fome portion of their dominions. They cele- 
brate the extraordinary progrefs which the In¬ 
dians had made in agronomical knowledge, a 
circumftance which feems to have been little 
known to the Greeks and Romans, and affert 
that in this branch of fctence they were far fu- 
perior to the mofl enlightened nations of the 
Eaft, on which account their fovereign was 
denominated the King of Wifdom m , Other 
peculiarities in the political infh'tutions, the 
mode of judicial proceedings, the paftimes, and 
the fuperftitions of the Indians, particularly the 
excruciating mortifications and penances of the 
faquirs, might be produced as proofs of the 
fuperior knowledge which the Arabians had ac¬ 
quired of the manners of that people. 

The fame commercial fpirir, or religious 
zeal, which prompted the Mahomedans of 
Perfia to yifit the remoteft regions of the Eaft, 
animated the Chriftians of that kingdom. The 
Neflorian churches planted in Perfia, under the 
protection firft of its native fovereigns, and 
afterwards of its conquerors the Caliphs, were 
numerous, and governed by refpeftable eccle* 
bailies. They had early fent mifiioiiaries into 

* Relation, p. r?. yj. 
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India, and eftablilhed churches in different parts 
of it, particularly, as I have formerly related, in 
the Ifland of Ceylon. When the Arabians ex-; 
tended their navigation as far as China, a more 
ample field, both for their commerce and their 
zeal, opened to their view. If we may rely on 
the concurring evidence of Chriftian authors, 
in the Ea(l as well as in the Weft, confirmed 
by the teftimony of the two Mafaotnedan tra¬ 
vellers, their pious labours were attended with 
fuch fuccefs, that in the ninth and tenth centu¬ 
ries the number of Chriftians in India and China 
was very confiderable As the churches in 
both thefe countries received all their eccle- 
fiaftics from Perfia, where they were ordained 
by the Catbolicos, or Neftorian Primate, whofe 
fupremacy they acknowledged, this became a 
regular channel of intercourfe and intelligence; 
and to the combined efteft of all thefe circuin- 
fiances, we are indebted for the information we 
receive from the two Arabians writers 0 , con¬ 
cerning thofe regions of Aha which the Greeks 
and Romans never vifited. 
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But while both the Mahomedan and Chrifiiati 
fubjefts of the Caliphs continued to extend their 

» See NOTE XL. * Relation, p. 39. 
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sect, knowledge of the Eaft:, the people of Europe 
In - found themfelves excluded almoft entirely from 
” any intercourfe with it. To them the great 
x port of Alexandria was now (hut, and the new 
lords of the Perfian Gulf, fatisfied with fupply- 
ing the demand for Indian commodities in their 
own extenfive dominions, negie&ed to convey 
them, by any of the ufual channels, to the 
trading towns on the Mediterranean. The 
opulent inhabitants of Constantinople, and other 
great cities of Europe, bore this deprivation of 
luxuries, to which they had been long accuf- 
tomed, with fuch impatience, that all the acti¬ 
vity of commerce was exerted, in order to find 
a remedy for an evil which they deemed in¬ 
tolerable. The difficulties which were to be 
fur mounted in order to accomplilh this, afford 
the molt linking proof of the high eftimation 
in which the commodities of the Eaft were held 
at that time. The filk of China was purchafed 
in Chenfi, the wefternmoft province of that 
empire, and conveyed thence by a caravan, in 
a inarch of eighty or a hundred days, to the 
banks of the Oxus, where it was embarked, and 
earned down the ftream of that river to the 
Cafpian. After a dangerous voyage acrofs that 
fea, and alccnding the river Cyrus as far as it is 
navigable, it was conducted by a fiiort land- 
5 - carriage 
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carriage of five days to the river Phafis p , which 
falls into the Euxine or Black Sea. Thence, 
by an eafy and well known courfe, it was tranf- 
poited to Conftantinople, The conveyance of 
commodities from that region of the Eaft, now 
known by the name of Indoftan, was fomewhat 
lefs tedious and operafe. They were carried 
from the banks of the Indus, by a route early 
frequented, and which I have already deferibed, 
either to the river Oxus, or directly to the Caf- 
plan, from which they held the fame courfe to 
Conftantinople* 


SPCT. 

Ill- 



It is obvious, that only commodities of final! 
bulk, and of confiderable value, could bear the 
expence of fuch a mode of conveyance j and in 
regulating the price of thofe commodities, not 
only the expence, but the rifle and danger of 
conveying them, were to be taken into account. 
In their journey acrofs the vafl plain extending 
from Samareande to the frontier of China, cara¬ 
vans were expo fed to the admits and depreda¬ 
tions of the Tartars, the ITuns, the Turks, and 
other roving tribes which mfeft the north-caff 
of Afia, and which have always confiderol the 
merchant and traveller as their lawful prey; nor 
were they exempt from infult and pillage ip their 

£ Plin- Nat* Bill* lib- viV c. 17* 
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sect, journey from the Cyrus to the Phafis, through 
Hi- the kingdom of Colchis, a country noted, both 
' v ' in ancient and in modern times, for the thievifli 
difpolition of its inhabitants. Even under all 
thefe difadvantages, the trade with the Eaft was 
carried on with ardour. Con flan tindple became 
a confiderable mart of Indian and Chinefe com¬ 
modities, and the wealth which flowed into it 
in confequence of this, not only added to the 
fplendour of that great city, but feems to have 
retarded, for fome time, the decline of the em¬ 
pire of which it was- the capitah 

As far as we may venture to conjecture, from 
the imperfect information of contemporary hifto- 
rians, it w as chiefly by the mode of conveyance 
which I have deferibed, perilous and opeirofe as 
it was, that Europe was fupplied with the com¬ 
modities of the Eaft, during more than two 
centuries. Throughout that period the Chriftians 
and Mahomcdans were engaged in almoft unin¬ 
terrupted hollilities; profecuted with all th£ 
animofity which rival fhip for power, heightened 
by religious zeal, naturally excites. Under cir- 
cumftances which occafioned fuch alienation, 
commercial intercourfe could hardly fubfift, and 
the merchants of Chriftendom either did not' 
refort at all to Alexandria, and the ports of 
Syria 4 the ancient ftaples for the commodities 

of 
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of the Eaft, after they were in poffeffion of the 
Mahometans, or if the love of gain, furmount- 
mg their abhorrence of the Infidels, prompted 
them to vifit the marts which they had long fre¬ 
quented, it was with much caution and dUlruft* 
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While the difficulties of procuring the pro¬ 
ductions of the Eall were thus augmented, the 
people of Europe became more defirous of 
obtaining them* About this time fome cities 
of Italy, particularly Anialphi and Venice, 
having acquired a greater degree of Jecurity or 
independence than they formerly pcfTefTed, 
began to cultivate the arts of domcftic mdudlry, 
with an ardour and ingenuity uncommon in the 
middle ages. The effect of thefe exertions was 
fuch an increafc of wealth, as created new wants 
and defircs, and formed a tafte for elegance 
and luxury, w hich induced them to vifit foreign 
countries in order to gratify ir. Among men 
in this ftage of their advancement, the produc¬ 
tions of India have always been held in high 
eltiirmion, and from this period they were 
imported into Italy in larger quantities, and 
came into more general ufe. Several dream- 
fiances which indicate this revival of a com¬ 
mercial fpirit, are collected by the induilrious 
Mur a tori, and, from the clofe of the feventh 

century. 
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sect, century* an attentive obferver may difcern faint 
xii* traces of its progtefs 17 * 


Even in enlightened ages, when the tranf 
aftions of nations are obferved and recorded 
with the greatefl care* and the ftore of hiftorical 
materials fee ms to be abundantly ample, fo little 
attention has been paid to the operations of 
commerce* that every attempt towards a re¬ 
gular deduction of them, has been found an 
undertaking of the utmoft difficulty* The ssra, 
however* to which I have conducted this Dif- 
quifidon, is one of the periods in the annals 
of mankind concerning which hiftory furniffics 
molt fcanty information* As it was chiefly in the 
Greek empire, and in fome cities of Italy, that 
any efforts were made to procure the com¬ 
modities of India, and the other regions of the 
Eaft* it is only from the Fliftoriaus of thofe 
countries we can expeft to find any account of 
that trade* But from the age of Mahomet, 
until the time when the Comneni afcended the 
throne of Conftantinopie, a period of more than 
four centuries and a half* the Byzantine hiftory 
is contained in meagre chronicles* the com- 

q Antiquit. Ital. medlj JEv i, ii* 400. 408* 410. 883. 885. 
$94 ‘ Rcr* Ital* Script* ii. 487* Hlftolre <Ju Commerce 
de la Ruffie par M* Scherer* tom. L p* n« &c* 
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pilersof whichfeldora extended their views beyond 
the intrigues in the palace, the factions in the 
theatre, or the difputes of theologians. To them 
the monkifh annalifts of the different Hates and 
cities of Italy, during the fame period, are (if 
poflible) far inferior in merit, and in the early 
accounts of thofe cities which have been mofl 
celebrated for their commercial fpirit, we fearch 
with little fuccefs for the origin or nature of that 
trade by which they firft rofe to eminence r . 
It is manifeft, however, from the flighted at¬ 
tention to the events which happened in the 
feventh and eighth centuries, that the Italian 
dates, while their coads were continually in- 
fefted by the Mahomedans, who had made fome 
fettlements there, and had fubjefted Sicily almoft 
entirely to their dominion, could not trade with 
much confidence and fecurity in Egypt and 
Syria, With what implacable hatred Chriftians 
viewed Mahomedans, as the difciples of an im- 
podor, is well known \ and as all the nations 
which profeifed the Chridian faith, both in the 
Ead and Wed, had mingled the worfhip cf 
angels and faints with that of the Supreme 
Being, and had adorned their churches with 
pictures and ftatues; the true Modems con- 
fidered themfelves as the only affertors of the 
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unity of God, and beheld Chriftians of every 
denomination with abhorrence, as idolaters. 
Much time was requifite to foften this mutual 
animofity, fo far as to render intercourfe in any 
degree cordial. 

Meanwhile a tafte for the luxuries of the 
Eaft continued not only to fpread in Italy, but, 
from imitation of the Italians, or from fome 
improvement in their own fituation, the people 
of Marfeilles, and other towns of France on the 
Mediterranean, became equally fond of them. 
But the profits exacted by the merchants of 
Amalphi or Venice, from whom they received 
thofe precious commodities, were fo exorbitant 
as prompted them to make fome effort to fupply 
their own demands. With this view, they 
not only opened a trade with Conftaminople, 
but ventured at times to vifit. the ports of Egypt 
and Syria \ This eagemefs of the Europeans, 
on the one hand, to obtain the productions of 
India, and on the other hand, confiderable ad¬ 
vantages which both the Caliphs and their fub- 
jefts derived from the fale of them, induced both 
fo Jar to conceal their reciprocal antipathy, as to 
carry on a traffic manifeftly for their common 
benefit. How far this traffic extended, and 

- 1 Mom. de Literal, tom. mvii, p, 467, &c. 4 S3. 
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m what mode it was conducted by thefe new sect, 
adventurers, the fcanty information which can be 
gathered from contemporary writers, does not 
enable me to trace with accuracy- It is pro¬ 
bable, however, that this communication would 
have produced iufenfibly its ufual effect, of 
familiarizing and reconciling men of hoftile 
principles and difcordant manners to one another, 
and a regular commerce might have been 
eftablilhed gradually between Chriftians and 
Mahomedans, upon fuch equal terms, that the 
nations of Europe might have received all the 
luxuries of the Eafl, by the fame channels in 
which they were formerly conveyed to them, 
firft by the Tyrians, then by the Greeks of 
Alexandria, next by the Romans, and at laft 
by the fubjefts of the Conftantinopolitan em¬ 
pire. 


But whatever might have been the influence 
of this growing correfpondence, it was prevented 
from operating with full effe£t by the Crufades, 
or expeditions for the recovery of the Holy 
Land, which, during two centuries, occupied 
the profeflors of the two rival religions, and 
contributed to alienate them more than ever 
from each other. I have, in another work’. 


* Hilt, of Charles V. vol. i. p. 2 6. edit. 1787. 
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sect, contemplated mankind while under the dominion 


of this frenzy, the moft Angular, perhaps, and 
the longeft continued, of any that occurs in the 
liiftory of our fpecies; and I pointed out fuch 
effefts of it upon government, upon property, 
upon manners and tafte, as were fuited to what 
were then the objects of my enquiry. At pre¬ 
fen t my attention is confined to obferve the 
commercial confequences of the Crufades, and 
how far they contributed to retard, or to pro¬ 
mote, the conveyance of Indian commodities 
into Europe. 

To fix an idea of peculiar fanftity to that 
country, which the Author of our Religion 
fele&ed as the place of his refidcnce while on 
earth, and in which he accomplished the re¬ 
demption of mankind, is a fentiment fo natural 
to the human mind, that, from the firft efta- 
blifhment of Chriflianity, the vifiting of the holy 
places in Judea was confidered as an exercife 
of piety, tending powerfully to awaken and to 
cherifli a fpirit of devotion. Through fuc- 
ceeding ages, the practice continued, and in- 
creafed in every part of Chriftendom. When 
Jerufalem was fubje&ed to the Mahomedan 
empire, and danger was added to the fatigue 
and expence of a dillant pilgrimage, the under¬ 
taking was viewed as fKH more meritorious. 
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It was fometimes enjoined as a penance to be sect- 
performed by heinous tranfgreffors* It was 
more frequently a duty undertaken* with volun- W ' V ~~ J 
tary zeal, and in both cafes it was deemed an 
expiation for all pafl offences. From various 
caufes, which I have elfewhere enumerated % 
thefe pious vifits to the Holy Land multiplied 
amazingly during the tenth and eleventh cen¬ 
turies* Not only individuals in the lower and 
middle ranks of life* but perfons of fuperior 
condition, attended by large retinues, and nu¬ 
merous caravans of opulent pilgrims,. referred 
to Jerufalem, 

In all their operations, however, men have 
a wonderful dexterity in mingling fome attention 
to in ter eft with thofe funftions which feem 
to be moft purely fpirkual. The Mahomedan 
caravans, which, in obedience to the injunctions 
of their religion, vifit the holy temple of Mecca, 
are not compofed, as I fhall hereafter explain 
more fully, of devout pilgrims only, but of 
merchants, who, both in gping and returning, 
are provided with fitch an affortment of goods, 
that they carry on a confiderable traffic \ Even 
the Faquirs of India, whofe wild enthufiafm 

1 Hilt, or Charles V- vnT. L p, 27* 285, 

Yiaggi di Ramulio, vol* u p* 151, 152, 
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sect, feems to elevate them above all folicitude about 
in* the concerns of this world, have rendered their 
*-*”*—*> frequent pilgrimages fubfervient to their intereft, 
by trading in every country through which 
they travel *. In like manner, it was not by 
devotion alone .that fuch numerous bands of 
Chriftlan pilgrims were induced to vifit Jerufa- 
lem. To many of them commerce was the 
chief motive of undertaking that diflant voyage, 
and by exchanging the productions of Europe 
for the more valuable commodities of Alia, par¬ 
ticularly thofe of India, which at that time 
were diflu fed through every part of the Caliphs 
dominions, they enriched themfelves, and fur- 
tiifiied their countrymen with fuch an additional 
fupply of Eaftern luxuries, as augmented their 
relifh for them 

But how faint foever the lines may be, which, 
prior to the Crufades, mark the influence of 
the frequent pilgrimages to the Eaft upon com¬ 
merce, they become fo confpicuous after the 
commencement of thefe expeditions, as to meet 
the eye of every obferver. Various circum- 
ftances concurred towards this, from an enu- 

* See NOTE XLIL 

7 Gul, Tyn lib. x\iu c. 4. p. 933. ap, Ge$a Dri per 
Francos* 
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meration of which it will appear, that by attend¬ 
ing to the progrefs and effefts of the Crufades, 
confiderable light is thrown upon the fubject 
of my inquiries. Great armies, conducted by 
the moll illuftrious princes and nobles of Europe, 
and compofed of men of the moll enterprifing 
fpirit in all the kingdoms of it, marched towards 
Paleftine, through countries far advanced beyond 
thofe which they left, in every fpecies of im¬ 
provement. They beheld the dawn of pro- 
fperity in the republics of Italy, which had be¬ 
gun to vie with each other in the arts of induftry, 
and in their efforts to engrofs the lucrative com¬ 
merce with the Eafl. They next admired the 
more advanced ftate of opulence and fplendour 
in Conftaniinople, railed to a pre-eminence 
above all the cities then known, by its extenfive 
trade, particularly that which it carried on with 
India, and the countries beyond it. They after¬ 
wards ferved in thofe provinces of Afia through 
which the commodities of the Eall were ulually 
conveyed, and became mailers of feveral cities 
which had been ftaples of that trade. They 
eftablifhed the kingdom of Jerufalein, which 
fubfifled near two hundred years. They took 
poffeffion of the throne of the Greek empire, 
and governed it above half a century. Amidll 
fuch a variety of events and operations, the 
ideas of the fierce warriors of Europe gradually* 
K 4 opened 
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opened and improved j they became acquainted 
with the policy and arts of the people whom 
they fubdued ; they obferved the fources of 
their wealth, and availed themfelves of all this 
knowledge. Antioch and Tyre, when con¬ 
quered by the Crufaders, were flourifhing cities, 
inhabited by opulent merchants, who fupplied 
all the nations trading in the Mediterranean 
with the productions of the Eaft % and as far 
as can be gathered from incidental occurrences, 
mentioned by the Ililton'ans of the Holy War, 
who, being moftly priefts and monks, had their 
attention directed to objects very different from 
thofe relating to commerce, there is reafon to 
believe that both in Constantinople, while fubjeCt 
to the Franks, and in the ports of Syria acquired 
by the Chriftians, the long-eflabltflied trade with 
the Ealt continued to be protected and en¬ 
couraged, 

"But though commerce may have been only 
a fecondary objeft with the martial leaders 
of the Crufades, engaged in perpetual hostilities 
with the Turks on one hand, and with the Soldans 
of Egypt on the other, it was the primary objefit 
with the affociates, in conjunction with whom 

3 Gul. Tyr. lib. xiir. c. 5. Alb. Aquenf. Hilt- Hicrof. 
ap. Gefta Dei, vol. i. p, *47. 
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they carried on their operations. Numerous ject, 
as the armies were which affumed the crofs, m * 
and enterprifing as the fanatical zeal was with 
which they were animated, they could not 
have accompli died their purpofe, or even have 
reached the feat of their warfare, without fe- 
curing the a fli fiance of the Italian Hates. None 
of the other European powers could either fur- 
nilh a fufficient number of tranfports to convey 
the armies of the Crufaders to the coaft of 
Dalmatia, whence they marched to Conftanti- 
nople, the place of general rendezvous; or were 
able to fupply them with military ftores and 
provifions in fuch abundance as to enable them 
to invade a diftant country. In all the fuccef- 
five expeditions the fleets of the Genoefe, of 
the Pifans, or of the Venetians, kept on the 
coaft as the armies advanced by land, and ap¬ 
plying them from time to time with whatever 
was wanting, engrofled all the profits of a branch 
of commerce, which, in every age, has been 
extremely lucrative. It was with all the in- 
terefted attention of merchants, that the Italians 
afforded their aid. On the redu&ion of any 
place in which they found it for their intereft to 
fettle, they obtained from the Crufaders va¬ 
luable immunities of different kinds; freedom 
pf trade; an abatement of the ufual duties paid 
for what was imported and exported, or a total 

exemption 
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sect, exemption from them; the property of entire 
in. fuburbs in fome cities, and of extenfive ftieets 

** " r_ ^ in others; and a privilege granted to every 
perfon who refid ed within their precinCts, or 
who traded under their protection, of being 
tried by their own laws, and by judges of their 
own appointment *. In confequence of fo 
many advantages we can trace, during the pro- 
grefs of the Crufades, a rapid mcreafe of wealth 
and of power in all the commercial ftates of 
Italy. Every port open to trade was fre¬ 
quented by their merchants, who, having now 
engroffed entirely the commerce of the Eaft, 
drove with fuch aCtive emulation to find new 
markets for the commodities which it furnifhed, 
that they extended a tafte for them to many parts 
of Europe in which they had hitherto been 
little known. 

Two events happened, prior to the termina¬ 
tion of the Holy War, which, by acquiring to 
the Venetians and Genoefe the poffeflion of 
feveral provinces in the Greek empire, enabled 
them to fupply Europe more abundantly with 
all the productions of the Eaft. The firft was 
the conqueft of Conftantinople in the year 
one thoufand two hundred and four, by the 

3 Hi Pi. of Charier. V. vol. i. p. 34. 
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Venetians, and the leaders of the fourth Crufade. 
An account of the political interefts and in¬ 
trigues which formed this alliance, and turned 
the hallowed arms dellined to deliver the Holy 
City from the dominion of infidels, again ft a 
Chriftian monarch, is foreign from the defign 
of this Difquifition. Conftantinople was taken 
by ftorm, and plundered by the confederates. 
An earl of Flanders was placed on the Imperial 
throne. The dominions which ftill remained fub- 


S E C T. 

in. 



jeft to the fuccefiors of Conflantine, were divided 
into four parts, one of which being allotted to 
the new emperor, for fupporting the dignity 


and expence of government, an equal par¬ 
tition of the other three was made between the 
Venetians, and the chiefs of the Crufade. The 
former, who, both in concerting and in con- 
dufting this enterprife, kept their eye fteadily 
fixed on what might be moll for the emolument 
of their commerce, fecured'the territories of 
greateft value to a trading people. They ob¬ 
tained fome part of the Peloponneftis, at that 
time the feat of fiourilhing manufactures, par¬ 
ticularly of filk. They became matters of 
feveral of the largeft and beft cultivated illands 
in the Archipelago, and eftablifhed a chain 
of fettlements, partly military and partly com¬ 
mercial, extending from the Adriatic to the 

Bofpho- 
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sect. Bofphorus h . Many Venetians fettled in Con- 
ni. ftantinople, and without obftruftion from their 

* ■" warlike aflociates, little attentive to the arts 

of induftry, they engroffed the various branches 
of trade which had fo long enriched that capital. 
Two of thefe particularly attracted their atten¬ 
tion ; the ftlk trade, and that with India. From 
the reign of Juftinian, it was moftly in Greece, 
and fome of the adjacent iflands, that filk- 
worrris, which he firff introduced into Europe, 
•were reared- The product of their labours 
was manufactured into fluffs of various kinds 
in many cities of the empire. But it was in 
Conltantmople, the feat of opulence and luxury, 
that the demand for a commodity of fuch high 
price was greateft, and there, of confequence, 
the commerce of filk naturally centered. Ia 
afforring cargoes for the feveral ports in 
which they traded, the Venetians had for fotne 
time found filk to be an efiential article, as it 
continued to grow more and more into requeft 
in every part of Europe. By the refi deuce 
of fo many of their citizens in Conllantinople, 
and by the immunities granted to them, they 
not only procured filk in fuch abundance, and 

h Dan doll Chronic, ap. Murat. Script. Rer. Ital. 
vol. xii. p. 328. Mar. Sanuto Vite de Duchi di Venos. 
Murat, vol, xxii. p. 532. 
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on fuch terms, as enabled them to carry on sect* 
trade more extenfively, and with greater profit llu 
than formerly, but they became fo thoroughly 
acquainted with every branch of the filk manu¬ 
facture, as induced them to attempt the efta- 
blifhment of it in their own dominions. The 
meafures taken for this purpofe by individuals, 
as well as the regulations framed by the Rate, 
were concerted with fo much prudence, and 
executed with fuch fuccefs, that in a fhort time 
the filk fabrics of Venice vied with thofe of 
Greece and Sicily, and contributed both to 
enrich the republic, and to enlarge the fphere 
of its commerce. At the fame time, the Ve¬ 
netians availed themfelves of the infi uence which 
they had acquired in Confiantinopte, in order 
to improve their Indian trade. The capital 
of the Greek empire, befides the means of 
being fupplied with the productions of the 
Eaft, which it enjoyed in common with the 
other commercial cities of Europe, received 
a confidcrable portion of them by a channel 
peculiar to itfelf* Some of the moft valu¬ 
able commodities of India and China wer? 
conveyed over land, by routes which I have 
deferibed, to ihp Black Sea, and thence by a 
fhort navigation to Conflantinople* To this 
market, the beft ftored of any except Alex¬ 
andria, the Venetians had now eafy accefs, and 
the goods which they purchafed there, made 
12 an 
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an addition of great confequence to what they 
were accuftomed to acquire in the ports of 
Egypt and Syria. Thus while the Latin empire 
in Conftantinople fubfifted, the Venetians pof- 
fefled fuch advantages over all their rivals, 
that their commerce extended greatly, and it was 
chiefly from them every part of Europe received 
the commodities of the Eaft. 

The other event which I had in view, was 
the fubverfion of the dominion of the Latins in 
Conftantinople, and the re-eftablilhment of the 
Imperial family on the throne. This was ef¬ 
fected after a period of fifty-feven years, partly 
by a tranfient effort of vigour, with which 
indignation at a foreign yoke animated the 
Greeks, and partly by the powerful afliftance 
which they received from the republic of Genoa. 
The Genoefe were fo fenfible of the advantages 
which the Venetians, their rivals in trade, de¬ 
rived from their union with the Latin empe¬ 
rors of Conftantinople, that, in order to deprive 
them of thefe, they fur mounted the rnoft deep- 
rooted prejudices of their age, and combined 
with the fchifmatic Greeks to dethrone a mo¬ 
narch protected by the Papal power, fetting at 
defiance the thunders of the Vatican, which at 
that time made the greateft princes tremble. 
This undertaking, bold and impious as it was 
then deemed, proved fuccefsful. In recom- 
g pence 
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pence for their fignal fervices, the grad- sect* 
rude or weaknefs of the Greek emperor, ni * 


among other donations, bellowed upon the 
Genoefe Pera, the chief fuburb of Conliantmo- 
ple, to be held as a fief of the empire, toge¬ 
ther with fuch exemption from the aecu domed 
duties on goods imported and exported, as 
gave them a decided fuperiority over every 
competitor in trade. With the vigilant atten¬ 
tion of merchants, the Genoefe availed them* 
felves of this favourable fituaiiom They fur- 
rounded their new fettlement in Pera with 
fortifications. They rendered their fadories on 
the adjacent coafi: places of ftrength c , They 
were matters of the harbour of Conftantinopie 
more than the Greeks therofelves. The whole 
trade of the Black Sea came into their hands; 
and not fatisfied with this, they took poffeffion 
of part of the Cherfonefus Taurica, the mo¬ 
dern Crimea, and rendered Cafla, its principal 
town, the chief feat of their trade with the 
Eafl, and the port in which all its productions, 
conveyed to the Black Sea by the different 
routes 1 have formerly defcribed, were landed d * 

c Nieeph, Gregor, lib, xi. c* I, § 6 * lib, xviL c i* £ 2 * 

J Folieta Hill. Gcnuenf, ap, Grrev. Tlief, Antiq. 
Ital, i. 3S7, De Marinis dc Genuenf, Dignit, ib, 148^, 
Nieeph. Greg, lib, xiii. c, 12, Murat. Anna!. d’ltal. 
lib . vti. c.$$u See NOTE %LIII. 
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s E c 'r. In confequence of this revolution, Genoa 
Iir * became the greateft commercial power in Eu- 
* v ' rope; and if the enterprifing induftry and in¬ 
trepid courage of its citizens had been under 
the direction of wife domeftic policy, it might 
have long held that rank. But never was there 
a contraft more ftriking, than between the in¬ 
ternal adminiitratfon of the two rival republics 
of Venice and Genoa. In the former, govern¬ 
ment was conduced with fteady fyftematic 
prudence; in the latter, it was confident in 
nothing but a fondnefs for novelty, and a pro- 
peniity to change. The one enjoyed a perpe¬ 
tual calm, the other was agitated with all the 
florms and viciffitudes of faction. The increafe 
of wealth, which flowed into Genoa from the 
exertions of its merchants, did net counterba¬ 
lance the defedts in its political conftitutionj 
and even in its moil: profperous ftate we may 
difeern the appearance of fymptoms which 
foreboded a diminution of its opulence and 
power. 

As long, however, as the Genoefe retained 
the afeendant which they had acquired in the 
Greek empire, the Venetians felt their com¬ 
mercial tranfadlions with it to be carried on 
upon fuch unequal terms, that their merchants 
vifited Coaflantinople feldom, and with reluc¬ 
tance; 
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tance ; and in order to procure the commodities 
of the Eaft in fuch quantities as were demanded 
in the various parts of Europe which they were 
accuftomed to fupply, they were obliged to re¬ 
fort to the ancient ftaples of that trade. Of thefe 
Alexandria was the chief, and the moft abun¬ 
dantly fupplied, as the conveyance of Indian 
goods by land through Afia, to any of the ports 
of the Mediterranean, was often rendered im¬ 
practicable by the incurfions of Turks, Tartars, 
and other hordes, which fucceffively defolated 
that fertile country, or contended for the domi¬ 
nion of it. But under the military and vigorous 
government of the Soldans of the Mameluks, fe- 
curity and order were fteadily maintained in 
Egypt, and trade, though loaded with heavy 
duties, was open to all. In proportion to the 
progrefs of the Gcnoefe in engrofling the com¬ 
merce of Conftantmople and the Black Sea % 
the Venetians found it more and more neceffary 
to enlarge their trahfaftions with Alexandria. 

But fuch an avowed imercourfe with 
infidels being confidered, in that age, as 
unbecoming the character of Chriftians, the 
fenate of Venice, in order to filence its own 
fcruples, or thofe of its fubjefh, had recourfe 


* See NOTE XLIV, 
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to* the infallible authority of the Pope* who was 
fuppofed to be pofieffed of power to difpenfe 
with the rigorous obfervation of the molt facred 
laws, and obtained permiffion from him to fit 
out annually a fpecified number of fhips for 
the ports of Egypt and of Syria h Under 
this fanftion, the republic concluded a treaty 
of commerce with the Soldans of Egypt, on 
equitable terms; in confequence of which the 
fenate appointed one conful to refide in Alex¬ 
andria, and another in Damafcus, in a public 
char after* and to exercife a mercantile jurif- 
diftion, authorifed by the Soldans. Under 
their protection* Venetian merchants and ar- 
tifans fettled in each of thefe cities* Ancient 
prejudices and antipathies were forgotten* and 
their mutual iiiterefts eftablifhed, for the firft 
time, a fair and open trade between Chriftians 
and Mahomedans f . 

While the Venetians and Genoefe were 
alternately making thofe extraordinary efforts, 
in order to engrofs all the advantages of fup* 
plying Europe with the productions of the 
Eaft* the republic of Florence, originally a 
commercial democracy, applied with fueh per- 

f Sec NOTE XLV, 

e Ssmdi-Stom Civile Venetians, lib. v, c* 15* f* 24$* 
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fevering vigour to trade, and the genius of the sect* 
people, as well as the nature of their inftitutions, nI * 
were fo favourable to its progrefs, that the 
ftate advanced rapidly in power, and the people 
in opulence. But as the Florentines did not 
poflefs any commodious fea-port, their aCtive 
exertions were directed chiefly towards the 
improvement of their manufactures, and do- 
meltic induftry. About the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, the Florentine manufactures 
of various kinds, particularly thofe of filfc and 
woollen doth, appear from the enumeration of 
a well-informed Hiftorian, to have been very 
confiderable h . The connection which they 
formed in different parts of Europe, by for- 
nilhing them with the productions of their own 
induftry, led them to engage in another branch 
of trade, that of banking. In this they foon 
became fo eminent, that the money-tranfaCtiohs 
of almoft every kingdom in Europe pafled 
through their hands, and in many of them they 
were entrufted with the collection and admini- 
ftration of the public revenues. In confequence 
of the activity and fuccefs with which they con¬ 
ducted their manufactures and money-tranf- 

h Giov. Villani Hill. Fiorent. ap. Murat. Script. Rer. 

Ital. vol. xiii. p. Sag. Dell' Iftorie Florentine, di Scip, 

Anutairato, Kb. iv. p- 151. lib. viii. p.299. 
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sect, actions, the former always attended with certain 
m * though moderate profit, the latter lucrative in 
’ an high degree, at a period when neither the 
intereft of money, nor the premium on bills of 
exchange, were fettled with accuracy, Florence 
became one of the firft cities in Chriftendom, 
and many of its citizens extremely opulent. 
Cofmo di Medici, the head of a family which 
rofe from obfcurity by its fuccefs in trade, was 
reckoned the molt wealthy merchant ever 
known in Europe 1 ; and in afts of public mu- 
nificence, as well as of private generality, in the 
patronage of learning, and in the encourage¬ 
ment of ufeful and elegant arts, no monarch 
of the age could vie with him. Whether the 
Medici, in their firft mercantile tranfaftions, 
carried on any commerce with the Eaft, 1 have 
not been able to difcover*. It is more pro¬ 
bable, I fhould think, that their trade was con¬ 
fined to the fame articles with that of then- 
countrymen. But as foon as the comraon- 
a.c. 1405. wealth, by the conqueft of Pifa, had acquired 
a communication with the ocean, Cofmo di 
Medici, who had the chief direction of its affairs, 

1 Fr. Mich. Brutus Hi ft. Flor. p. 37. 62. Chron. Eisge- 
liinum ap, Murat. Script. Rer. Ital. vol. xiv. p. 1007. Dc- 
nina RcvoL d’ltalie, tom. vi. p. 263, &c. 
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endeavoured to procure for his country a fhare s i 
in that lucrative commerce* which had raifed 
Venice and Genoa fo far above all the other 
Italian ftates. With this view amhaffadors a. 
were fent to Alexandria, in order to prevail 
with the SoJdan to open that and the other 
ports of his dominions* to the fubjeeh of the 
republic, and to admit them to a participation 
of all the commercial privileges which were 
enjoyed by the Venetians* The negociation 
terminated with fuch fuccefs, that the Floren¬ 
tines feem to have obtained foine fliare in the 
Indian trade 1 ; and foon after this period, we 
find fpices enumerated among the commodities 
imported by the Florentines into England m * 

In lorne parts of this Difquifmon, concern¬ 
ing the nature and courfe of trade with the 
Eaii, I have been obliged to grope my way, 
and often under the guidance of very feeble 
lights. But as we are now approaching to the 
period when the modern ideas, with refpeci to 
the importance of commerce, began to unfold, 
and attention to its progrefs and effects became 
a more confiderable object of policy, we may 
hope to carry on what researches yet remain 
to be made, with greater certainty and pre- 
cifion. To this growing attention we are in- 

1 See NOTE XLVIL m Hakluyt, rolL p. 193* 
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sect- debted for the account which Marino Sanudo, 
hi. a Venetian nobleman, gives of the Indian trade, 
^ as carried on by his countrymen, about the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. They 
were fupplied, as he informs us, with the pro¬ 
ductions of the Eaft in two different wavs. 
Thofe of fmall bulk and high value* fueh as 
cloves, nutmegs, mace, gems, pearls, &c. 
were conveyed from the Perfian gulf up the 
Tigris to BalTora, and thence to Bagdat, from 
which they were earned to feme port on the 
Mediterranean. Alt more bulky goods, foch 
'as pepper, ginger, cinnamon, &c. together 
with feme portion of the more valuable ar¬ 
ticles, were conveyed by the ancient route 
to the Red Sea, and thence acrofs the defart, 
and down the Nile, to Alexandria. The goods 
received by the former route were, as Sana do 
obferves, of fuperior quality, but from the te- 
dioufnefs and expence of a diftant land-carriage, 
the fupply was often fcanty, nor can he conceal 
(though contrary to a favourite project which 
he had in view when he wrote the treadle to 
which I refer) that, from the ftate of the coun¬ 
tries through which the caravans paffed, this 
mode of conveyance was frequently precarious, 
and attended with danger 

B Mar. Samiti $*cre:a Fltfdhiro Crude, p* 22 , 5 rc« ap. 
Bangadium. 
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It was in-Alexandria only that the Venetians s 
found always a certain and full fupply of Indian 
goods; and as thefe were conveyed thither 
chiefly by water-carriage, they might have pur- 
chafed them at a moderate price, if the Soldans 
had not impofed upon them duties which 
amounted to a third part of their full value. 
Under this and every other difadvantage, how¬ 
ever, it was neceflary to procure them, as from 
many concurring circumdances, particularly a 
more extenfive intercourfe eftabliflied among the 
different nations of Europe, the demand for 
them continued to increafe greatly during the 
fourteenth century. By the irruptions of the 
various hollile tribes of Barbarians, who took 
poffeffion of the greater part of Europe, that 
powerful bond by which the Romans had 
united together all the people of their vaft 
empire was entirely diflblvcd, and fuch dif- 
couragement was given to the communication 
of one nation with another, as would appear 
altogether incredible, if the evidence of it relied 
only upon the teftjmony of hiftorians, and were 
not confirmed by what is dill more authentic, 
the exprefs enaftment of laws. Several ftatutes 
of this kind, which difgrace the jurifprudence 
of ahnolt every European nation, I have enu- 
pierated and explained in another work Bur 

? Hift. of Charles V. voWi. p. 92. 291, &o. 
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s e c t. when the wants and defires of men multiplied, 
ul and they found that other countries could fur- 
*" v ' niill the means of fupplying and gratifying 
them, the hoftile fentiments which kept nations 
at a diftance from each other abated, and mu¬ 
tual correfpondence gradually took place. Front 
the time of the Crufades, which firft brought 
people hardly known to one another, to af- 
fociate, and to aft in concert during two cen¬ 
turies, in purfuit of one common end, feveral 
circumftances had co-operated towards acce¬ 
lerating this general intercourfe. The people 
around the Baltic, hitherto dreaded and abhorred 
by the reft of Europe as pirates and invaders, 
aflumed more pacific manners, and began now 
to vifit their neighbours as merchants. Oc¬ 
currences foreign from the fubjecl of the pre- 
fent inquiry, united them together in the 
powerful commercial confederacy fo famous in 
the middle ages, under the name of the Han- 
featic League, and led them to eftablilh the 
ftaple of their trade with the fouthern parts of 
Europe in Bruges. Thither the merchants of 
Italy, particularly thofe of, Venice, reforted; 
and in return for the productions of the Ealt, 
and the manufactures of their own country, 
they received not only the naval ftores and 
other commodities of the North, but a con- 
fiderable fupply of gold and filver from the 
mings in various provinces of Germany, the 

moft 
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moft valuable and productive of any known at 
that time in Europe p . Bruges continued to be 
the great mart or ftorelioufe of European trade 
during the period to which my inquiries extend. 
A regular communication, formerly unknown, 
was kept up there among all the kingdoms into 
which our continent is divided, and we are 
enabled to account for the rapid progrefs of 
the Italian Hates in wealth and power, by ob* 
ferving how much their trade, the fource from 
which both were derived, mu ft have augmented 
upon the vaft increafe in the confumption of 
Afiatic goods, when all the extenfive countries 
towards the north^eaft of Europe were opened 
for their reception. 


sect. 

m. 



During this profperous and improving ftate 
of Indian commerce, Venice received from one 
of its citizens fuch new information concern-* 
ing the countries which produced the precious 
commodities that formed the moft valuable 
article of its trade, as gave an idea of their 
opulence, their population, and their extent, 
which rofe §ir above all the former conceptions 
of Europeans. From the time that the Ma~ 
iiomedans became matters of Egypt, as no 
chriftian was permitted to pafs through their do- 

p ZmimermauiPs Polit. Survey of Europe, p. 102, 

minions 
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sect, minions to the Eaft% the direft inrercourfe of 
m. Europeans with India ceafed entirely. The ac- 
1 count of India by Cofmas Indico-pleuftes' in 

the fixth centurys is, as far as I know, the 
Jail which the nations of the Weft received 
from any perfon who had vifited that country. 
But about the middle of the thirteenth century, 
the fpiiit of commerce, now become more en- 
terprifing, and more eager to diicover new 
routes which led to wealth, induced Marco Polo, 
a Venetian of a noble family, after trading for 
feme time in many of the opulent cities of 
the Leifcr Afia, to penetrate ip to the more 
caftern parts of that continent, as far as to the 
comt of the Great Khan on the frontier of 
China. During the courfe of twenty-fix years, 
partly employed in mercantile tranfaftions, and 
partly in conducing negociations with which 
the Great Khan entrufted him, he explored 
many regions of the Eaft which no European 
had ever vifited. 

He deferibes the great kingdom of Cathay, 
the name by which China is flill known in 
many parts of the Eaft r , and travelled through 

* Samito, p, 23. 

t Herbdot Bib* Orient* artic. Khathai. Stewart, Ac¬ 
count of Thibet, PWL Tnrnf. lxyii* 474* Voyage of A* 
jeukinfon, Hakluyt * i. 333* 
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it from Chambalu, or Peking, on its northern s 
frontier, to feme of its moft fouthern provinces. 
He vifited different parts of Indoftan, and is 
the firft who mentions Bengal and Guzzerat, 
by their prefent names, as great and opulent 
kingdoms. Befides what he difcovered in his 
journies by land, he made more than one voy¬ 
age in the Indian ocean, and acquired feme 
information concerning an ifland which he 
calls Zipangri or Cipango, probably Japan. 
He vifited in perfon Java, Sumatra, and feveral 
iflands contiguous to them, the ifland of Ceylon, 
and the coaft of Malabar as far as the Gulf 
of Cambay, to all which he gives the names 
ttfat they now bear. This was the moll ex- 
tenfive furvey hitherto made of the Eaft, and 
the moft complete defcripdon of it ever given 
by any European; and, in an age which had 
hardly any knowledge of thofe regions but 
what was derived from the geography of Pto¬ 
lemy, not only the Venetians, but all the peo¬ 
ple of Europe, were aftonifhed at the difcovery 
of immenfe countries open to their view beyond 
what had hitherto been reputed the utmoft 
boundary of the earth in that quarter % 

But while men of leifure and fpeculqrion 
occupied themfelves with examining the dit 

■ Se£ NOTE XLVIII. 
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coveries of Marco Polo, which gave rife to 
conjectures and theories, productive of molt 
important confequences; an event happened, 
that drew the attention of all Europe, and had 
a molt confpicuous effeCt upon the courfe of 
that trade, the progrefs of which I am endea¬ 
vouring to trace. 

The event to which I allude, is the final con- 
queft of the Greek empire by Mahomet II. 
and the eftabli/hing the leat of the Turkilh 
government in Conftantinople. The imme¬ 
diate effeft of this great revolution was, that 
the Genoefe refiding in Per a, involved in the 
general calamity, were obliged not only to 
abandon that fettlement, but all thofe which 
they had made on the adjacent fea-coaft, after 
they had been in their pofieflion near two cen¬ 
turies. Not long after, the victorious arms of 
the- Sultan expelled them from Caffa, and 
every other place which they held in the Cri¬ 
mea'. Conftantinople was no longer a mart 
open to the nations of the Weft for Indian com¬ 
modities, and no fupply of them could now 
be obtained but in Egypt and the ports of 
Syria, fubjeCt to the Soldans of the Maineluks. 
fhe Venetians, in confequence of the pro- 

* Folieta Hill. Genu. 602. 626. Murat. Annali 

iPItal. is. 451. . , 
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teflion and privileges which they had feeured sect, 
by their commercial treaty with thofe powerful IJJ> 
princes, carried on trade in every part of their ' k 
dominions with fuch advantage, as gave them 
a ftiperiorky over every competitor* Genoa, 
which had long been their moll Formidable 
rival, humbled by the lofs of its poffeffions in 
the Eaft, and weakened by domeftic diffenfions, 
declined fo faff, that it was obliged to court 
foreign protection, and iubmitted alternately 
to the dominion of the Dukes of Milan and 
the Kings of France, In confequence of this 
diminution of their political power, the com¬ 
mercial exertions of the Genoefe became lefs 
vigorous. A feeble attempt which they made 
to recover that fliare of the Indian trade which 
they had formerly enjoyed, by offering to enter 
into treaty with the Soldans of Egypt upon 
terms fimilar to thofe which had been granted 
to the Venetians, proved unfuccefsful; and 
during the remainder of the fifteenth century* 

Venice fupplied the greater part of Europe with 
the produ&kms of the Eaft, and carried on 
trade to an extent far beyond what had been 
known in thole times* 

The ftate of the other European nations 
was extremely favourable to the commercial 

progrefs 
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s b c T* progrefs of the Venetians, England* defoJated 
in* by the civil wars which the unhappy conteft 
1 between the houfes of York and Lancafter 
excited* had hardly begun to turn its attention 
towards thofe objects and purfuits to which it is 
indebted for its prefent opulence and power- 
In France* the fatal effects of the Englifh arms 
and conquefts were ftill felt* and the king had 
neither acquired power, nor the people inclina¬ 
tion, to direct the national genius and aftivify 
to the arts of peace- The union of the dif¬ 
ferent kingdoms of Spain was not yet com¬ 
pleted ; fame of its mofb fertile provinces 
were ftill under the dominion of the Moors, 
with whom the Spanilh monarchs waged per¬ 
petual war ; and, except by the Catalans, little 
attention was paid to foreign trade. Portugal, 
though it had already entered upon that career 
of difcovery which terminated with moft fplendid 
fuccefs, had not yet made Rich progrefs in it 
as to be entitled to any high rank among 
the commercial Rates of Europe. Thus the 
Venetians, almoft without rival or competitor, 
except from feme of the inferior Italian Rates, were 
left at liberty to concert and to execute their 
mercantile plans; and their trade with the 
cities of the Hanfeatic League, which united the 
North and South of Europe, and which hitherto 

had 
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had been common to all the Italians, was now sect, 
engroffed, in a great meafure, by them alone. m * 


While the increafmg demand for the pro¬ 
ductions of Afia induced all the people of Eu- 
rope to court intercourfe with the Venetians 
fo eagerly, as to allure them, by various im¬ 
munities, to frequent their Tea-ports, we may 
obferve a peculiarity in their mode of carrying 
on trade with the Eaft, which diftiiiguilhes 
it from what has taken place in other coun¬ 
tries in any period of hiftory. In the ancient 
world, tire Tyrians, the Greeks who were m af¬ 
ters of Egypt, and the Romans, failed to India 
in queft of thofe commodities with which they 
fupplied the people of the Weft- In modern 
times, the fame has been the praftice of the 
Partuguefe, the Dutch, the Englifh, and, after 
their example, of other European nations. 
In both periods loud complaints have been 
made, that in carrying on this trade every Hate 
muft be drained of the precious metals, which, 
in the courfe of it flow incelfantly from the 
Weft to the Eaft, never to return. From 
whatever lofs might have been occafioned 
by this gradual but unavoidable diminution 
of their gold and filver, (whether a real 
or only an imaginary lofs, It is not incum¬ 
bent upon me in this place to inquire or to 
determine,) the Venetians were, in a great 

meafure. 
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sec T. meafure, exempted. They had no direct in- 
ni - tercourfe with India. They found in Egypt, 
or in Syria, warehoufes filled with all the com¬ 
modities of the Eaft, imported by the Ma- 
homedans; and from the bell accounts we 
have, with refpeft to the nature of their trade, 
they purchaled them more frequently by barter, 
than with ready money. Egypt, the chief mart 
for Indian goods, though a moll fertile coun¬ 
try, is deftitute of many things requifite in an 
improved ftate of fociety, either for accom¬ 
modation or for ornament. Too limited in 
extent, and too highly cultivated to afford fpace 
for forefts ; too level to have mines of the ufeful 
metals; it mull be fupplied with timber for 
building, with iron, lead, tin, and brafs, by im¬ 
portation From other countries. The Egyptians, 
while under the dominion of the Mameluks, 
feem not themfelves to have traded in the ports 
of any Chriltian ftate, and it was principally 
from the Venetians, that they received all the 
articles which I have enumerated. Befides thei'e, 
the ingenuity of the Venetian artilts furnifhed a 
variety of manufafiures of woollen cloths, filk 
fluffs of various fabric, camblets, mirrors, arms, 
ornaments of gold and filver, glafs, and many 
other articles, for all which they found a ready 
market in Egypt and Syria. In return they re¬ 
ceived from the merchants of Alexandria, Ipices 
of every kind, drugs, gems, pearls, ivory, cotton 
14 and 
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inti filkj unwrought as well as manufa&ured, 
in many different forms, and other productions 
of the Eaft, together with feveral valuable 
articles of Egyptian growth or fabric. In 
Aleppo, Baruth, and other cities, befides the 
proper commodities of India brought thither 
by land, they added to their cargoes the carpets 
of Perfia, the rich wrought filks of Damafcus, 
ftill known by a name taken from that city, 
and various productions of art and nature pe¬ 
culiar to Syria, Paleftirie, and Arabia. If, at 
any time, their demand for the productions 
of the Eaft went beyond what they could pro¬ 
cure in exchange for their own manufactures, 
that trade with the cities of tbeHanfeatic League, 
which I have mentioned, furnilhed them from 
the mines of Germany, with a regular fupply 
of gold and filver, which they could carry, with 
advahtage, to the markets of Egypt and Syria. 


SECT. 

in. 



From a properiiity, remarkable in all com¬ 
mercial ftates, to fubjeft the operations of trade 
to political regulation and reftraint, the autho¬ 
rity of the Venetian government feems to have 
been inter poled, both in directing the import¬ 
ation of Afiatic goods, and in the mode of cir¬ 
culating them among the different nations of 
Europe. To every confiderable ftaple in the 
Mediterranean a certain number of large veffels, 
m known 
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sect, known by the name of Galeons or Caracks , was 
in. fitted out on the public account, and returned 
loaded with the richeft merchandife% the 
profit ar sling from the fale of which muft have 
been no flender addition to the revenue of the 
republic. Citizens, however, of every clafs, 
particularly perfons of noble families, were en¬ 
couraged to engage in foreign trade, and who¬ 
ever employed a veil'd of a certain burden for 
this purpofe, received a confiderable bounty 
from the flat e \ It was in the fame manner, 
partly in fhips belonging to the public, and 
partly in thofe of private traders, that the Ve¬ 
netians circulated through Europe the goods 
imported from the Eaft, as well as the produce 
of their own dominions and manufa£tures. 

There are two different ways by which we 
may come at fome knowledge of the mag¬ 
nitude of thofe branches of commerce carried 
on by the Venetians. The one, by attending 
to the great variety and high value of the com¬ 
modities which they imported into Bruges, the 
ftpre-houfe from which the more northern nations 
of Europe were fupplied. A full enumeration 

u Sabelllctis, HI 1 L Re it- Venet* Dec. iv. lib. iil. p. 868- 
Demna RevoL cPItsdic, tom. vi. 340. 
x chndi Slor. Ciu. Vcecz, lib* vilL 891. 

of 
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of thefe is given by a well-informed author, sec T. 
in which is contained almoft every article HL 
deemed in that age efiemial to accommodation *" y * 
or to elegance y . The other, by confidering 
the effects of the Venetian trade upon the cities 
admitted to a participation of its advantages. 

Never did wealth appear more confpicuoufly 
in the train of commerce. The citizens of 
Bruges, enriched by it, difplayed in their drefs, 
their buildings, and mode of living, fuch magni¬ 
ficence as even to mortify the pride and excite 
the envy of royalty *. Antwerp, when the 
ftaple was removed thither, foon rivalled Bruges 
in opulence and fplendour. In fome cities of 
Germany, particularly in Augfburg, the great 
mart for Indian commodities in the interior 
parts of that extenfive country, we meet with 
early examples of fuch large fortunes accumu¬ 
lated by mercantile indultry, as raifed the pro¬ 
prietors of them to high rank and confideration 
in the empire. 

From obferving this remarkable increafe of 
opulence in all the places where the Vene¬ 
tians had an eftabUlhed trade, we are led to 
conclude, that the profit accruing to themfelves 

1 Etid. Guicciardini Defeript. de Pacfi Baffi, p. 173. 

* See NOTE XLIX. 
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sect, from the different branches of it, efpecially that 
In * with the Eaft, inuft have been ftiil more con- 
' ' y ~“' fiderable. It is impo/fible, however, without 

information much more minute than that to 
which we have accefs, to form an eftimate of 
this with accuracy; but various ciacumftances 
may be produced to eflablilh, in general, the 
juftneis of this conclufton. From the firft re¬ 
vival of a commercial fpirit in Europe, the 
Venetians poflefled a large /hare of the trade 
with the Eaft. It continued gradually to in- 
creafe, and during a great part of the fifteenth 
century, they had nearly a monopoly of it. 
This was productive of confequences attending 
all monopolies. Wherever there is no compe* 
tition, and the merchant has it in his power 
to regulate the market, and to fix the price of 
the commodities which' he vends, his gains 
will be exorbitant. Some idea of their magni¬ 
tude, during feveral centuries, may be formed 
by attending to the rate of the premium or 
intereft then paid for the ufe of money. This 
is undoubtedly the moft exaCt ftandard by which 
to meafirre the profit arifing from the capital 
/lock employed in commerce; for, according 
as the intereft of money is high or low, the 
gain acquired by the ufe of it muft vary, and 
become excc/five or moderate. From the clofe 
of the eleventh century to the commencement 

of 
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of the fixteenth, the period during which the sic t. 
Italians made their chief commercial exertions, m - 

the rate of intereft was extremely high. It * 

was ufually twenty per cent, fonietimes above 
tiiat f and fo late as the year one thoufand five 
hundred, it had not funk below ten or twelve 
per cent, in any part of Europe *. If the profits 
of a trade fo extenfive as that of the Venetians 
correfponded to this high value of money, it 
could not fail of proving a fource of great 
wealth, both public and private \ The con¬ 
dition of Venice, accordingly, during the period 
under review, is defcribed by writers of that 
age, in terms which are not applicable to that 
of any other country in Europe. The revenues 
of the republic, as well as the wealth amaffed by 
individuals, exceeded whatever was elfewhere 
known. In the magnificence of their houfes, 
in richnefs of furniture, in profufion of plate, 
and in every thing which contributed either 
towards elegance or parade in their mode of 
living, the nobles of Venice furpafied the ftate 
of the greateft monarchs beyond the Alps. Nor 
was all this difplay the effect of an ofientatious 
and inconfiderate diffipation, it was the natural 
confequenee of fuccefsful induftry, which, having 

a Hift. of Charles V. vol. p. 401, See, 
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sect, accumulated wealth with eafe, is entitled to enjoy 
in. it in fplendour c . 


Never did the Venetians believe the power 
of their country to be more firmly eltablilhed, 
or rely with greater confidence on the con¬ 
tinuance and increafe of its opulence, than to¬ 
wards the clofe of the fifteenth century, when 
two events (which they could neither forefee 
nor prevent) happened, that proved fatal to 
both. The one was the difcovery of America. 
The other was the opening a direft courfe of 
navigation to the Eaft Indies, by the Cape 
of Good Hope. Of all occurrences in the 
hiflory of the human race, thefe are undoubtedly 
among the moll interefting; and as they oc- 
cafioned a remarkable change of intercourfe 
among the different quarters of the globe, and 
finally eftablifhed thofe commercial ideas and 
arrangements which conftitute the chief dif- 
tinetion between the manners and policy of 
ancient and of modem times, an account of 
them is intimately connected with the fubjeft 
of this Difquifition, and will bring it to that 
period which I have fixed upon for its boundary. 
But as I have related the rife and progrefs of 
thefe difcoveries at great length in another 


work. 
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work a , a rapid view of them is all that is re- 
quifite in this place. 


SECT. 

III. 


The admiration or envy with which the other 
nations of Europe beheld the power and wealth 
of Venice, led them naturally to enquire into 
the caufes of this pre-eminence; and among 
there, its lucrative commerce with the Eatl 
appeared to be by far the moft confiderable. 
Mortified with being excluded from a fource of 
opulence, which to the Venetians had proved 
fo abundant, different countries had attempted 
to acquire a ihare of the Indian trade. Some 
of the Italian Rates endeavoured to obtain ad- 
miflion into the ports of Egypt and Syria, upon 
the fame terms with the Venetians; but either 
by the fuperior intereft of the Venetians in the 
court of the Soldans, their negociations for that 
purpofe were rendered unfuccefsful ? or from the 
manifold advantages which merchants, long in 
poffeflion of any branch of trade, have in a’com¬ 
petition with new adventurers, all their exertions 
did not produce effe&s of any confequence*. 
In other countries, various fchemes were formed 
with the fame view. As early as the year one 
thoufand four hundred and eighty, the inventive 
and enterprifing genius of Columbus conceived 


'* Hill, of America, Books J. and II. 
• See NOTE LIE 
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sect, the idea of opening a fhorter and more certain 
tit- communication with India, by holding a direct 

L ‘ wefterly courfe towards thofe regions, which, 

according to Marco Polo and other travellers, 
extended ealtward far beyond the utmoft limits 
of Afia knoyrn to the Greeks or Romans. 
This fcheme, fupported by arguments deduced 
from a fcientific acquaintance with cofmography, 
from his own practical knowledge of navigation, 
from the reports of fkilful pilots, and from the 
theories and conjectures of the ancients, he 
propofed firfl to fhe Genoefe his countrymen, 
and next to the king of Portugal, into whofe 
fervice he had entered. It was rejected by 
the former from ignorance, and by the latter 
with circumftances moft humiliating to a ge¬ 
nerous mind. By perfeverance, however, and 
addrefs, he at length induced the moft wary 
and lead adventurous court in Europe to un¬ 
dertake the execution of his plan j and Spain, 
as the reward of this deviation from its ufual cau¬ 
tious maxims, had the glory of difcovering a new 
world, hardly inferior in magnitude to a third 
part of the habitable globe. Aftonifliing as 
the fuccefs of Columbus was, it did not fully 
accomplifh his own willies, or conduit him 
tq thofe regions of the Eaft, the expectation 
of reaching which was the original objedt of 
his voyage. The effects, however, of his dif- 

coverie$ 
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coveries were great and extenfive. By giving 
Spain the poffeffion of inimenfe territories? 
abounding in rich mines, and many valuable pro? 
du£lions of nature, feverai of which had hitherto 
been deemed peculiar to India, wealth began 
to flow fq copioufly into that kingdom, and 
thence was fo diffufed oyer Europe, as gra¬ 
dually awakened a general fpirit of induftrv, 
and called forth exertions, which alone muft 
have foon turned the courfe qf commerce into 
new channels. 


sect, 

in. 


But this was accompliftied more fpeedily, 
as well as more completely, by the other great 
event which I mentioned, the difeovery of a 
pew route of navigation to the Eaft by the 
Cape of Good Hope. When the Portuguefe, to 
whom mankind are indebted for opening this 
communication between the mod remote parts 
of the habitable globe, undertook their firft 
voyage of difeovery, it is probable that they had 
nothing farther in view than to explore thofe 
parts of the coaft of Africa which lay neareft to 
their own country. But a fpirit of enterprife, 
when routed and put in motion, is always pro- 
greilive j and that of the Portuguefe, though 
How and timid in its fil'd operations, gradually 
acquired vigour, arid prompted them to ad¬ 
vance along the weftern (here of the African 
4 continent* 
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continent, far beyond the utmoft boundary oi 
ancient navigation in that dir eft ion. Encou¬ 
raged by fnccefs, this fpirit became more ad¬ 
venturous, defpifed dangers which formerly 
appalled it, and furmounted difficulties which 
it once deemed infuperable. When the Por- 
tuguefe found in the torrid zone, which the 
ancients had pronounced to be uninhabitable, 
fertile countries, occupied by numerous nations; 
and perceived that the continent of Africa, 
inftead of extending in breadth towards the 
Weft, according to the opinion of Ptolemy, 
appeared to contraft itfelf, and to bend Eaft- 
wards, more extenfive profpefts opened to 
their view, and infpired them with hopes of 
reaching India, by continuing to hold the lame 
courle which they had fo long purfued. 

After feveral unfuccefsful attempts to ac- 
complilh what they had in view, a fmall fquadron 
failed from the Tagus, under the command of 
Vafco de Gama, an officer of rank, whofe 
abilities and courage fitted him to conduct the 
moft difficult and arduous enterprifes. From 
unacquamtance, however, with the proper feafon 
and route of navigation in that vaft ocean through 
which he had to fteer his courfe, his voyage 
was long and dangerous. At length he doubled 
that promontory, which, for feveral years, had 

(jeen 
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been the objeft of terror and of hope to his sec T. 
countrymen. From that, after a profperous I 11 * 
navigation along the fouth-eaft of Africa, he 1 
arrived at the city of Melinda, and had the 
fatis faction of difcovering there, as well as at 
other places where he touched, people of a 
race very different from the rude inhabitants 
of the Weftern fliore of that continent, which 
alone the Portuguefe had hitherto vifited. 

Thefe he found to be fo far advanced in civiliz¬ 
ation, and acquaintance with the various arts 
of life, that they carried on an aftive commerce, 
not only with the nations on their own coaft, 
but with remote countries of Afia. Conducted 
by their pilots, who held a courfe (with which 
experience had rendered them well acquainted) 
he failed aero Is the Indian ocean, and landed 
at Calecut, on the coaft of Malabar on the 
twenty-fecond of May, one thoufand four hun¬ 
dred and ninety-eight, ten months and two days 
after his departure from the port of Lifbon. 

The Samorin, or Monarch of the country, 
aftonifhed at this unexpected vifit of an un¬ 
known people, whofe afpefl, and arms, and 
manners, bore no refemblance to any of the 
nations accuftomed to frequent his harbours, 
and who arrived in his dominions by a route 

hitherto 
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sec t. hitherto deemed impracticable, received them* 
lit- at firft, with that fond admiration which is 
*** often excited by novelty. But in a fhort time, 

as if he had been infpired with forefight of 
all the calamities now approaching India by 
this fatal communication opened with the in¬ 
habitants of Europe, he formed various 
fchemes to cut oft' Gama and. his follow¬ 
ers. But from every danger to which he 
was expofed, either by the open attacks or 
fecret machination of the Indians, the Portu- 
guefe Admiral extricated himfelf with Angular 
prudence and intrepidity, and at laft: failed from 
Calecut with his fhips loaded, not only with 
the commodities peculiar to that coaft, but with 
many of the rich productions of the Eaftern 
parts of India. 

Qx his return to L,ifbon, he was received 
with the adnnration and gratitude due to a man 
who, by his fuperior abilities and refolution, 
had conducted to fuch an happy iffiie an under¬ 
taking of the greateft importance, which had 
long occupied the thoughts of his Sovereign, 
and excited the hopes of his felIow-fubje£ts f . 

f A/ia tie To20 fie Barros, dec. I. lib. iv. c. it. Caf- 
ifgntda, HiiVde I’Jndr trad. er> Franco!*, tiv. i. c, 2 — 2 #. 
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Nor did this event mtereft the Portngude alone, $ & C t* 
No nation in Europe beheld it with unconcern. i n< 
For although the difcovery of a new world, 
whether we view it as a difplay of genius in 
the perfon who firft conceived an idea of that 
undertaking which led mankind to the know¬ 
ledge of it* whether we contemplate its in¬ 
fluence upon fcience by giving a more com¬ 
plete knowledge of the globe which we inhabit, 
or whether we confider its effects upon the 
commercial mtercourfe of mankind, be an event 
far more fplendid than the voyage of Gama, 
yet the latter feems originally to have excited 
more general attention. The former, indeed, - 
filled the minds of men with aftonifhmentj 
it was fotne time, however, before they attained 
fuch a fufFicient knowledge of that portion of 
the earth now laid open to their view, as to 
form any juft idea, or even probable conjecture, 
with refpefl to what might be the conferences 
of communication with it. But the immenfe 
Value of the Indian trade, which both in ancient 
and in modern times had enriched every nation 
by which it was carried on, was a fubject fa¬ 
miliar to the thoughts of all intelligent men, 
and they at once perceived that the difcovery 
of this new route of navigation to the Eaft, 
mu ft occafion great revolutions, not only in 
the courfe gf commerce, but in the political 
ftate^of Europe. 


' What 
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What thefe revolutions were moft likely 
to be, and how they would operate, were points 
examined with particular attention in the cities 
of Lifbon and of Venice, but with feelings 
very different* The Portuguefe, founding upon 
the rights to which, in that age, priority of dif- 
covery, confirmed by a papal grant, were fup- 
pofed to confer, deemed themfelves entitled to 
an exclufive commerce with the countries which 
they had fir ft vilited, began to enjoy, by an¬ 
ticipation, all the benefits of it, and to fancy 
that their capital would foon be what Venice 
then was, the great ftore-houfe of Eaftern com¬ 
modities to all Europe, and the feat of opulence 
and power. On the fir ft intelligence of Gama's 
fuccefsful voyage, the Venetians, with the quick- 
flghted difcernment of merchants, forefaw the 
Immediate confequence of it to be the ruin of 
that lucrative branch of commerce which had 
contributed fo greatly to enrich and aggrandize 
their country ; and they obferved this with more 
poignant concern, as they were apprehenfive 
that they did not po fiefs any effectual means of 
preventing, or even retarding, its operation. 

The hopes and fears of both were well 
founded. The Portuguefe entered upon the 
new career opened ro them with activity and 
ardour, and made exertions, both commercial 
and military, far beyond what could have been 
t expected 
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expected from a kingdom of fuch inconfiderable sect- 
extent. All thefe were directed by an intelligent 11 r - 

monarch, capable of forming plans of the 
greatett magnitude with calm fyftematic wif- 
dom, and of profecuting them with unremitting 
perfeveraace. The prudence and vigour of 
his meafures, however, would have availed little 
without proper inftruments to carry them into 
execution. Happily for Portugal, the difceming 
eye of Emanuel felecied a fucceffion of officers 
to take the fupreme command in India, who* 
by their enterprifing valour, military fkill, and 
political fagacity, accompanied with difinterefled 
integrity, public fpirit, and love of their coun¬ 
try , have a title to be ranked with the perfons 
molt eminent for virtue and abilities in any 
age or nation* Greater things perhaps were 
atchieved by them, than were ever accompliffied 
in fo fhort a time* Before the clofe of Emanuel** 
reign, twenty-four years only after the voyage 
of Gama, the Portuguefe had rendered them- 
felves matters of the city of Malacca, irt which 
the great ttaple of trade carried on among the 
inhabitants of all thofe regions in Afia, which 
Europeans have dittinguifhed by the general 
name of the Eaft-Indies, was then ettabliflied. 

To this port, fituated nearly at an equal diftance 
from the Eattern and Weftern extremities of 
thefe countries, and potteffing the command 
13 of 
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T. of that ftrait, by which they keep communi¬ 
cation with each other, the merchants of China,' 
of Japan, of every kingdom on the continentj 
of the Moluccas and all the iilsnds in the Ar- 
ehipelago, reforted from the Zaft; and thofe 
of Malabar, of Ceylon, of Coromandel, and 
of Bengal, from the This conqufefE 

fecored to the Portuguefe great influence over 
the interior commerce of India, while, at the 
fame time, by their fettleraents at Goa and Diu, 
they were enabled to engrofs the trade of the 
Malabar coaft, and to obftrutt greatly the long 
eftablilhed intercourfe of Zgypt with India by 
the Red Sea. Their fhips frequented every 
port in the Zaft where valuable commodities 
were to be found, from the Cape of Good 
Hope to the river of Canton j and along this 
imihenfe ftretch of coaft, extending upwards 
of four thoufand leagues h , they had eftablilhed, 
for the conveniency or protection of trade, a 
chain of fort3 or factories. They had likewife 
taken poffeflion of Rations molt favourable to 
commerce along the Southern coaft of Africa, 
and in many of the iflands which lie between 
Madagascar and the Moluccas. In every part 

S Dccad. de Barros, dec. i. Hit. viii. c. I. Ofor. de reb, 
Effian. Sib. vii. 213, &c. 

* Hilt. Gener. des Voyages, tom. i. p. 140. 
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of the Eafl they were received with refpect, 
in many they had acquired the abfolute com¬ 
mand. They carried on trade there without 
rival or controul j they prefcribed to the natives 
the terms of their mutual intercourfe ; they often 
fet what price they pleafed on goods which 
they purchafed ; and were thus enabled to ini - 
port from Indoftan and the regions beyond it, 
whatever is ufeful, rare, or agreeable, in greater 
abundance, and of more various kinds, than 
had been known formerly in Europe. 


s E C T. 
in. 



Not fatisfied with this attendant which they 
had acquired in India, the Portuguefe early 
formed a fcheme, no lefs bold than interefled, 
of excluding all other nations IrtVm narticipating 
of the advantages of commerce with the Eaft. 
In order to affeft this, it was neceflltry to obtain 
pofleffion of fuch ftations in the Arabian and 
Perfian Gulfs, as might render them matters 
of the navigation of thefe two inland feas, and 
enable them both to obftruct the ancient com¬ 
mercial intercourfe between Egypt and India, 
and to command the entrance of the great rivers, 
which facilitated the conveyance of Indian 
goods, not only through the interior provinces 
of Afia, but as far as Confiantinople. The 
conduct of the menhires for this purpofe was 
committed to Alphonfo Albuquerque, the moll 
N eminent 
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sect, eminent of all the Poitugnefe generals who dff- 
UL tinguifhed thenifelves in India. After the 
ntmofl efforts of genius and valour, he was 
able to accomplifh one-half only of what the 
ambition of his countrymen had planned. By 
wrefling the iflaiid of Ormuz, which commanded 
the mouth of the Peril an G ulf, from the petty 
princes, who, as tributaries to the monarchs of 
Perils, had eftablifhed their dominion there, 
he fecured to Portugal that extenfive trade 
with the Eafl, which the Perfians had carried on 
for feveral centuries. In the hands of the Pox- 
tuguefe, Ormuz loon became the great mart 
from which the Perfian empire, and all the 
provinces of Alia to the weft of it, were fupplied 
with the productions of India $ and a city which 
they built on that barren ill and, deflit ute of 
water, was rendered one of the chief feats of 
opulence, fplendour, and luxury in the Eaftern 
world L 

The operations of Albuquerque in the Red Sea 
were far from being attended with equal fuccefs. 
Partly by the vigorous refiftance of the Arabian 
princes, whofe ports he attacked, and partly 
by the damage his fleet fuftained in a fea of 

1 Gfonus tic reb. gcftis Email. lib. x. p. 274, ^&c. Ta* 
vernier* 3 Travels, book v, e. 23. Kcciijpfer Ameenit, Exor. 
p: 756, arc. 
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which the navigation is remarkably difficult sect. 
and dangerous, he was conftrained to retire, ID- 
without effe&ing any fettlement of importance \ ' ’ ' 

The ancient channel of intercourfe with India by 
the Red Sea ftill continued open to the Egyptians; 
but their commercial tranfaftions in that courts 
try were greatly circumfcribed and obftrucfced, 
by the influence which the Portuguefe had ac¬ 
quired in every port to which they were accuf* 
tomed to refort. 

In confequence of this, the Venetians foon 
began to feel that decreafe of their own Indian 
trade which they had forefeen and dreaded. 

In order to prevent the farther progrefs of this 
evil, they perfuaded the Soldan of the Mame- 
luks, equally alarmed with themfelves at the 
rapid fuccefs of the Portuguefe in the Eaft, 
and no lefs interefted to hinder them from 
engrofling that commerce, which had fo long 
been the chief fource of opulence both to the 
monarchs and to the people of Egypt, to enter 
into a negociation with the Pope and the King 
of Portugal. The tone which the Soldan af- 
fumed in this negociation was fuch as became 
the fierce chief of a military government. 

After Hating his exclufive right to the trade 

OforiuSf lib. p- 24$* 

k Z with 
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t- with India, he forewarned Julius IL and Emanuel,- 
that if the' Portuguefe did not relinquifti that 
new courfe of navigation by which they had 
penetrated into the Indian ocean, and ceafe 
from encroaching on that commerce, which 
from time immemorial had been carried on 
between the Eaft of Alia and his dominions, 
he would put to death all the Chriftians in Egypt, 
Syria, and Palefling, bum their churches, and 
demoli/h the holy fepulchre itfelf h This for¬ 
midable thieat, which, during feveral centuries, 
would have made all Chriftendom tremble, 
feems to have made fo little impreffion, that 
the Venetians, as the laft expedient, had re- 
courfe to a meafure, which, in that age, was 
deemed not only reprehenfible but impious. 
They incited tbe Soldan to fit out a fleet in the 
Red Sea, and to attack thofe unexpected in¬ 
vaders of a gainful monopoly, of which he and 
his preclecefiors had long enjoyed undifturbed 
pofTefficn. As Egypt did not produce timber 
proper for building fhips of force, the Vene¬ 
tians permitted the So loan to cut it in their 
forefls of.Dalmatia, whence it was conveyed 
to Alexandria, and then carried, partly by 
water and partly by land, to ,Suez. There 

^ 01 , } Q t * - ■>'* •- i , * I Yrt* 2ijj \Jfc 

Oforius de rebus Email, lib, iv. p, 110* edit. 1580* 
Afia dc Barron, dee ad* L lib. viib c. 2. 
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twelve fhips of war were built, on board of sec f* 
which a body of Mameluks was ordered to rii* 
ferve, under the command of an officer of merit. 

Thefe new enemies, far more formidable than 
the natives of India with whom the Form- 
goefe had hitherto contended, they encountered, 
with undaunted courage, and after feme conflicts, 
they entirely ruined the fquadron, and remained 
matters of the Indian ocean 

Soon after this difafter, the dominion of the 
Mameluks was overturned, and Egypt, Syria, 
and Paleftine were fubjefted to the Turkiffi 
empire by the victorious arms of Selim I* Their 
mutual iuterett quickly induced the Turks and 
Venetians to forget ancient animofities, and to 
co-operate towards the ruin of the Portuguefe 
trade in India. With this \ f hw Selim con¬ 
firmed to the Venetians the extenfive commer¬ 
cial privileges which they had enjoyed under 
the government of the Mameluks, and pub- 
liihed an edift permitting the free entry of all 
the productions of the Eatt, imported direftly 
from J Alexandria, into every part of his do-* 
minions, and impofing heavy duties upon fuch 
as were brought from Liibon % 

m Afi% de BarroSj d^c* if. lib. if. c. 6 * Lafitau, Hift. cte 
Decouvertcs des Portugal's, i. 292, &c. Oidr. lit. fv. p. 120. 
n Sandi Stor. Civ. Vciiez. part ii. 901,. part ill* 432. 
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sect. But all thefe were unavailing efforts againft the 
in* fuperior advantages which the Portuguefe pof 

feffed in fupplying Europe with the commodi¬ 
ties of the Eaft, in confequence of having 
opened a new mode of communication with 
it* At the fame time, the Venetians, brought 
to the brink of ruin by the fatal league of 
Carabray, which broke the power and humbled 
the pride of the republic, were incapable of 
fuch efforts for the prefervation of their com¬ 
mence, as they might have made in the more 
vigorous age of their government, and were 
reduced to the feeble expedients of a declining 
Hate* Of this there Is a remarkable inflance 
in an offer made by them to the King of For- 
tugal in the year one thoufand five hundred 
and twenty-one, to purchafe, at a ftipulated 
price, all the fpices imported into IJfbon, over 
and above what might be requifite for the con- 
fumption of his own fubjefts. If Emanuel 
had been fo inconfiderate as to dofe with this 
propofal, Venice would have recovered all the 
benefit of the gainful monopoly which fhe had 
loft* But the offer met with the reception that 
it merited, and was rejected without hefitation 

The Portuguefe, almoft without obftruc¬ 
tion, continued their progrefs in the Eaft, until 

0 Ofbr* de reb. Emao. lib* xii. 265* 
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they eftablilhed there a commercial empire; 
to which, whether we confider its extent, its 
opulence, the Jlender power by which it was 
formed, or the fplendour with which the go¬ 
vernment of it was conducted, there had hi¬ 
therto been nothing comparable in the hiftory 
of nations. Emanuel, who laid the foundation 
of this ftupendous fabric, had the fatisfa&ion 
to fee it ahnoft completed. Every part of 
Europe was fupplied by the Portuguefe with 
the productions of the Eaft; and if we except 
fome inconfiderable quantity of them, which 
the Venetians ft ill continued to receive by the 
ancient channels of conveyance, our quarter of 
the globe had no longer any commercial inter¬ 
course with India, and the regions of Alia beyond 
it, but by the Cape of Good Hope. 



Though from this period the people of 
Europe have continued to carry on their trade 
with India by fea, yet a confiderable portion 
of the valuable productions of the Eaft is ftill 
conveyed to other regions of the earth by land- 
carriage. In tracing the progrefs of trade with 
India, this branch of it is an objeCt of con- 
hderable magnitude, which has not been ex¬ 
amined with fufficient attention. That the 
ancients Ihould have had recourfe frequently 
to the tedious and expenfive mode of tranfporting 
N 4 goods 
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s.e c t« goods by land, will not appear furprifing, 
xn. when we recollect the imperfect ft ate of na- 
^ vigation among them : The reafon of this mode 

of conveyance being not only continued, but 
increafdd, in modern times, demands fome ex¬ 
planation* 

If we infpect a map of Aha, we cannot fail 
to obferve, that the communication throughout 
all the countries of that great continent to the 
weft of In d oft an and China, though opened in 
fome degree towards the fouth by the naviga¬ 
ble rivers, Euphrates and Tigris, and towards 
themorth by two inland Teas, the Euxine and 
Cafpian, muft be carried on in many extenfive 
provinces wholly by land. This, as I have 
obferved, was the firft mode of intercourfe 
between different countries, and during the 
infancy of navigation it was the only one. Even 
after that art had attained fome degree of im¬ 
provement, the conveyance of goods by the 
two rivers formerly mentioned, extended fo 
little way into the interior country, and the 
trade of the Euxine and Cafpian feas.were fo 
often obftrudted by the barbarous nations Mat¬ 
tered along their fhores, that partly on that 
account, and partly from the adherence of man¬ 
kind to ancient habits, the commerce of the 
various provinces of Afia, particularly that with 

India 
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India and the regions beyond it, continued to 
be conducted by land. 

The fame circum francos which induced the 
inhabitant of Alia to carry on fuch a con- 
fiderable part of their commerce with each other 
in this manner, operated with frill more power¬ 
ful effeft in Africa. That vaft continent, which 
little refembies tile other divifions of the earth, 
is not penetrated with inland feas, like Europe 
and Afia, or by a chain of lakes, like North 
America, or opened by rivers (the Nile alone 
excepted) of extended navigation. It forms 
one uniform, continuous furiace, between the 
various parts of which there could be ti o inter- 
courfe from the earliefr times, but by land, Rude 
as all the people of Africa are, and flender as 
the progrefs is which they have made in the 
arts of life, fuch a communication appears to 
have been early opened and always kept up. 
How far it extended in the more early periods 
to which my refearches have been direfted, and 
by what different routes it was carried on, I 
have not fufficient information to determine 
with accuracy. Iris highly probable that, from 
time immemorial, the gold, the ivory, the per* 
fumes, both of the fouthern parts of Africa, 
and of its more northern didrifts, were con¬ 
veyed either to the Arabian Gulf, or to Egypt, 

and 
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sect, and exchanged for the fpices and other produc- 
Hi. tions of the Eaft. 

Thf. Mahomedan religion, which fpread with 
amazing rapidity over all Afia and a. confiderable 
part of Africa, contributed greatly towards the 
increafe of commercial intercourfe by land in 
both thefe quarters of the globe, and has given 
it additional vigour, by mingling with it a new 
principle of activity, and by directing it to 
a common centre. Mahomet enjoined all his 
followers to vifit once in their life-time, the 
Caaba, or fquare building in the temple of Mecca, 
the immemorial object of veneration among his 
countrymen, not only on account of its having 
been chofen (according to their tradition) to be 
the refidence of man at his creation F , but be- 
caufe it was the firfl: fpot on this earth which 
was confecrated to the worlhip of God 1 : 
In order ro preferve continually upon their 
minds a fenfe of obligation to perforin this duty, 
he direfted that, in all the multiplied afts of 
devotion which his religion prefcribes, true 
believers fhould always turn their faces towards 


p Abul-Ghazi Eayadur Khan, Hill. Geneal. ties 
Tatars, p. 15. 

i Ohffon Tableau General de 1 ’Empire 0 thorn an, 
tom. iii. p. ijo, &c. 389. edit. 8vo. 
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that holy place r . In obedience to a precept sect* 
Solemnly enjoined and feduloufiy inculcated, m * 
large caravans of pilgrims afiemble annually 
in every country where the Mahomedan faith 
is eftablilhed, From the ftiores of the Atlantic 
on one hand, and from the moll remote regions 
of the Eaft on the other, the votaries of the 
Frophet advance to Mecca* Commercial ideas 
and cbjefts mingle with thofe of devotion* 

The numerous camels * of each caravan are 
loaded with thofe commodities of every coun¬ 
try which are of esOeft carriage and mod ready 
fale. The holy city is crowded, not only with 
zealous devotees, but with opulent merchants* 

During the few days they remain there, 
the fair of Mecca is the greateft, perhaps, on 
the face of the earth. Mercantile tranfaftiaas 
are carried on in it to an immenfe value, of 
which the difpatch, the filenoe, the mutual 
confidence and good faith in conducting them, 
are the moil unequivocal proof. The pro¬ 
ductions and manufactures of India form a ca¬ 
pital article in this great traffic, and the caravans., 
t on their return, difleminate them through every 
part of Afia and Africa. Some of thefe are 
deemed neesffary, not only to the comfort, 

* Herb dot Biblioth. Orient, attic, Caaba & Rebkit* 

'• See NOTE L 1 IL 
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t. but to the prefervation of life, and others con¬ 
tribute to its elegance and pleafure. They are 
f 0 various as to fuit the tafte of mankind in 
every climate, and in different ftages of im¬ 
provement ; and are in high requeft among 
the rude natives of Africa, as well as the more 
luxurious inhabitants ,of Afia. In order to 
fupply their feveral demands, the car avans return 
loaded with the mullins and chintzes of Bengal 
and the Deccan, the drawls of Cachemire, the 
pepper of Malabar, the diamonds of Golconda, 
the pearls of Kilkare, the cinnamon of Ceylon, 
the nutmeg, cloves, and mace of the Moluccas, 
and an inimenfe number of other Indian com¬ 
modities. 

Beside thefe great caravans, formed partly 
by refpect for a religious precept, and partly 
with a view to extend a lucrative branch of 
commerce, there are other caravans, and thefe 
not inconfiderable, compofed entirely of mer¬ 
chants, who have no object but trade. Ihefe, 
at ftated feafons, fet out from different parts 
of the Turkilh and Perfian dominions, and 
proceeding to Indoffan, and even to China, 
by routes which were anciently known, they 
convey by land-carriage the molt valuable 
commodities of thele countries to the remote pro¬ 
vinces of both empires. . It is only by confidering 

the 
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the diftance to which large quantities of thefe 
commodities are carried, and frequently acrofs 
extenfive deferts, which, without the aid of 
camels, would have been impaflable, rhat we 
can form any idea of the magnitude of the trade 
with India by land, and are led to perceive, 
that in a Dilquifition concerning the various 
modes of conducing this commerce, it is well 
entitled to the attention which I have bellowed 
in endeavouring to trace it 
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SECTION IV. 

General Obfervatians. 

^hus I have endeavoured to defcribe the 
progrefsof trade with India, both by fea 
and by land, from the earlieft times in which 
hiftory affords any authentic information con¬ 
cerning it, until an entire revolution was made 
in its nature, and the mode of carrying it on, 
by that great difcovery which I originally fixed 
as the utmoft boundary of my enquiries. Here, 
then, this Difquifition might have been termi¬ 
nated. But as I have conducted my readers to 
that period when a new order of ideas, and 
new arrangements of policy began to be intro¬ 
duced 
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duced into Europe, in confequence of the value 
and importance of commerce being fo thoroughly 
miderflood, that in aim oft every country the 
encouragement of it became a chief object of 
public attention j as we have notv reached that 
point whence a line may be drawn which marks 
the chief difti notion between the maimers and 
political inftitutions of ancient and modern 
times, it will render the work more inftructive 
and nfeftil, to conclude it with fonle general 
obfervations, which naturally arile from a fur* 
vey of both, and a coniparifon of the one with 
the other- Thefe obfervations, I truft, will be 
found not only to have an intimate connexion 
with the fubjeQ; of my refearches, and to throw 
additional light upon it; but will ferve to 
illuftrate many particulars in the general hiftory 
of commerce, and to point out effects or con- 
fequences of various events, which have not 
been generally obferved, or confidered with 
that attention which they merited. 

I. After, viewing the great and extenfive 
effects of finding a new. courfe of navigation 
to India by the Cape of Good Hope, it may 
appear furprifing to a modern obferver, that 
a difeovery of fuch importance was not made, or 
even attempted, by any of the commercial ftates 
«f the ancient world. But in judging with 
if reflect 
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refpect to the conduct of nations in remote times, 
-we never err more widely, than when we decide 
with regard to it, not according to the ideas 
and views of their age, but of our otvn. This 
is not, perhaps, more confpicuous in any in* 
fiance, than in that under coniideration. It was 
by the Tyrians, and by the Greeks, who were 
matters of Egypt, that the different people of 
Europe were fir It fupplied with the produdions 
of theEaft. From the account that has been 
given of the manner in which they procured 
there, it is manifeft that they had neither the 
fame inducements with modern nations, to wifh 
for any new communication with India, nor 
the fame means of accomplifhing it. AU the 
commercial tranfactions of the ancients with 
the Ea(t were confined to the ports on the Ma¬ 
labar coaft, or extended at far theft to the ifland 
of Ceylon. To thefe ftaples, the natives of 
all the different regions in the eaftern parts of 
Afia brought the commodities which were the 
growth of their feveral countries, or the pro¬ 
duct of their ingenuity, in their own veffels, and 
with them the {hips from Tyre and from 
Egypt completed their inveftments. While the 
operations of their Indian trade were carried 
on within a fphere fo cireumfcribed, the con¬ 
veyance of a cargo by the Arabian Gulf, not- 
withftanding the expence of land carriage, either 
n from 
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from Elath to Rhinocolura, or acrofs the defatt sect. 
to the Nile, was fo fafe and commodious, IV * 
that the merchants of Tyre and Alexandria ' v J 
had little reafon to be folicitous for the dif- 
covery of any other. The Situation of both 
thefe cities, as well as that of the other con- 
fiderable commercial ftates of antiquity, was 
very different from that of the countries to 
which, in later times, mankind have been in¬ 
debted for keeping up intercourfe with the 
remote parts of the globe. Portugal, Spain, 

England, Holland, which have been moll a Hive 
and fuccefsful in this line of enterprife, all lie 
on the Atlantic ocean, (in which every Eu¬ 
ropean voyage of difcovery muft commence,) 
or have immediate accefs to it. But Tyre was 
fituated at the eaftern extremity of the Me¬ 
diterranean, Alexandria not far from it; Rhodes, 

Athens, Corinth, which came afterwards to be 
ranked among the moft acfive trading cities of 
antiquity lay confiderably advanced towards 
the fame quarter in that fea. The commerce 
of all thefe ftates was long confined within 
the precinHs of the Mediterranean; and in 
fome of them, never extended beyond it. The 
pillars of Hercules, or the Straits of Gibraltar, 
were long confidered as the utmoft boundary 
of navigation. To reach this was deemed a 
fignal proof of naval fkiilj and before any of 

o thefe 
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thefe ftates could give a beginning to an at¬ 
tempt towards exploring the vaft unknown ocean 
which lay beyond it, they had to accomplilh 
a voyage (according to their ideas) of great 
extent and much danger. This was fufficient 
to deter them from engaging in an arduous 
undertaking, from which, eveu if attended with 
fuccefs, their fituation prevented their enter¬ 
taining hopes of deriving great advantage \ 

But could we fuppoie the dlfcovery of a 
new pafihge to India to have become an objeft 
of defire or purfuit to any of thefe ftates, their 
fcicnce as well as practice of navigation was 
fo defective, that it would have been hardly 
pofiible for them to attain it. The veflels 
which the ancients employed in trade were fo 
fmall, as not to afford ftowage for provifions 
fufficient to fubfift a crew during a long 
voyage. Their conftrutUon was fuch that 
they could feldom venture to depart far 
from land, and their mode of fteering along 
the coaft (which I have been obliged to 
mention often) fo circuitous and flow, that 
from thefe as well as from other circumftances 
which I might have fpecified b , we may pro- 

» See NOTE I.V. 
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hounce a voyage from the Mediterranean to sect. 
India by the Cape of Good Hope, to have 1V * 
been an undertaking beyond their power to ^ ' * 

accomplifl], in fuch a manner as to render it, 
in any degree, fubfervient to commerce. To 
this decilion, the account preferved by Herodo¬ 
tus, of a voyage performed by forne Phenician 
fliips employed by a king of Egypt, which, tak¬ 
ing their departure from the Arabian Gulf, 
doubled the fouthern promontory of Africa, and 
arrived at the end of three years, by the Straits of 
Gades, or Gibraltar, at the mouth of the Nile % 
can hardly be confidered as repugnant j for 
feveral writers of the greateft eminence among 
the ancients, and molt diftinguifhed for their 
proficiency in the knowledge of geography, 
regarded this account rather as an amufmg 
tale, than the hiftcry of a real tranfaclion; and 
either entertained doubts concerning the pof- 
fibility of failing round Africa, or abiolutely 
denied it d . But if what Herodotus relates 
concerning the courfe held by thefe Phenician 
ihips had ever been received by the ancients 
with general aflent, we can hardly fuppofe that 
any ftate could have been fo wildly adventurous 

c Ub. iv, c. 42, 

d Polyb, lib, in, p, 393, edit, Cafauh. Plin. Nat. Hift. 
lib* in c 6 . PtoL Gcogr. lib-iv. c. 9. ^ee NOTE LVI. 
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as to imagine that a voyage, which it required 
three years to complete, could be undertaken 
with a profpect of commercial benefit. 


II. The rapid progrefs of the moderns in 
exploring India, as well as rhe extenfive power 
and valuable fettlemfents which -they early ac¬ 
quired there, mark fuch a diflin&ion between 
their mode of conducting naval operations, 
and that of the ancients, as merits to be con- 
fidered and explained with attention. From 
the reign of the firft Ptolemy, to the conquefl: 
of Egypt by the Mahomedans, Europe had 
been fupplied with the productions of the Ealt 
by the Greeks of Alexandria, by the Romans 
while they were mailers of Egypt, and by the 
fubjects of the Emperors of Conftantinople, when 
that kingdom became a province of their do¬ 
minions. During this long period, extending 
alinofl: to a thoufand years, none of thofe peo¬ 
ple, the mofl enlightened undoubtedly in the 
ancient world, ever advaliced by fea farther 
towards the Eaft than the Gulf of Siam, and had 
lio regular ellablilhcd trade but with the ports 
on the coalt of Malabar, or thofe in the iiland 
of Ceylon. They attempted no conquelts in 
any part of India, they made no fettlements, 
they erected 110 forts. Satisfied with an inter¬ 
course merely commercial, they did not aim at 

acquiring. 
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acquiring any degree of power or dominion in 
the countries where they traded, though it 
feems to be probable that they might have 
eltablilhed it without much oppofition from 
the natives, a gentle effeminate people, with 
whom, at that time, no foreign and more war¬ 
like race was mingled. But the enterprifing 
aftivity of the Portuguefe was not long confined 
within the fame limits ; a few years after their 
arrival at Calecut, they advanced towards the 
Eafl, into regions unknown to the ancients. 
The kingdoms of Cambodia, Cochin China, 
Tonquin, the vaft empire of China, and all the 
fertile iflands in the great Indian Archipelago, 
from Sumatra to the Philippines, -were dif- 
covered, and the Portuguefe, though oppofed 
in every quarter by the Mahomedans of Tartar 
or Arabian origin fettled in many parts of India, 
enemies much more formidable than the natives, 
eftablifhed there that exienfive influence and do¬ 
minion which I have formerly defcribed. 


SECT. 

IV. 



Of this remarkable difference between the 
progrefs and operations of the ancients and 
moderns in India, the imperfect knowledge of 
the former, with refpeflt both to the theory 
and practice of navigation, feems to have been 
the principal caufe. From the coaft of Malabar 
to the Philippines, was a voyage of an extent 
o 3 far 
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sect, far beyond any that the ancients were accufc 
IV. tomed to undertake, and, according to their 
" manner of failing, mult have required a great 
length of time to perform it. The nature pf 
their trade with India was fuch, that they had 
not (as has been formerly obferved) the fame 
inducements with the moderns, to proiecute 
difcovery with ardour ; and, according to the 
defcriptien given of the veffels in which the 
merchants of Alexandria carried on their trade 
from the Arabian Gulf, they appear to have 
been very unfit for that purpole. On all thefe 
accounts, the ancients remained fatisfied with 
a flender knowledge of India; and influenced 
by reafons proceeding from the fame caufe, 
they attempted neither conqueft nor fettle- 
ment there. In order to accomp]ifli either 
of thefe, they muft have tranfported a confi- 
derable number of men into India. But, from 
the defective ftruciure of their flnps, as well 
as from the imperfection of their art in navi¬ 
gating them, tire ancients feldorn ventured to 
convey a body of troops to any difiance by fea. 
From Berenice to Mufiris was to them, even 
after Hippalus had difeovered the method of 
fleering a direct courfe, and when their naval 
/kill had attained ro its highefl ftate of improve¬ 
ment, a voyage of no Iefs than feventy days. 
By the ancient route along the ccafl of Perfiu, 

a voyage 
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a voyage from the Arabian Gulf to any part 
of India muff have been of greater length, 
and accomplHhed more flowly. As no hoftile 
attack was ever made upon India by fea, either 
by the Greek monarchs of Egypt, though the 
two firfl; of them were able and ambitious 
Princes, or by the moft enterprizing of the 
Roman Emperors, it is evident that they mu£h 
have deemed it an attempt beyond their power 
to execute. Alexander the Great, and, in imita¬ 
tion of him, his fuccelfors, the monarchs of 
Syria, were the only perfons in the ancient 
world who formed an idea of eltablifhing their 
dominion in any part of India ; but it was with 
armies led thither by land, that they hoped to 
atchieve this. 


SECT. 

tv. 



III. The fudden effeft of opening a direft 
communication with the Eaft, in lowering the 
price of Indian commodities, is a circumfrance 
that merits ohfervation. How compendious 
foever the ancient intercourfe with India may 
appear to have been, it was attended with con- 
liderable expence. The productions of the 
remote parts of Alia, brought to Ceylon, or to 
the ports on the Malabar coafl, by the natives, 
were put on board the Slips which arrived 
from the Arabian Gulf. At Berenice they 
vvere landed, and carried by camels two hundred 
c 4 and 
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and fifty eight miles to the banks of the Nile. 
There they were again embarked, and conveyed 
down the river to Alexandria, whence they were 
difpatched to different markets. The addition 
to the price of goods by fuch a multiplicity 
of operations muff have been confiderable, 
efpecially when the rate chargeable on each 
operation was fixed by monopolifts, fubject to 
no controul. But, after the paffage* to India 
by the Cape of Good Hope was dileovered, 
its various commodities were purchaled at firft 
hand in the countries of which they were the 
growth or manufacture. In all thefe, particu¬ 
larly in Indoftan and in China, the fubfiftence 
of man is more abundant than in any other part 
of the earth. The people live chiefly upon 
rice, the mod prolific of all grains. Popula¬ 
tion, of confequence, is fo great, and labour 
fo extremely cheap, that every production of 
nature or of art is fold at a very low price. 
When thefe were fliipped in different parts 
of India, they were conveyed directly to Lifbon, 
by a navigation, long indeed, but uninterrupted 
and fafe, and thence circulated through Europe. 
The carriage of mercantile goods by water is 
fo much lefs expenfive than by any other mode 
of conveyance, that as foon as the Portuguefe 
could import the productions of India in fuf- 
ficient quantities to fupply the demands of 

Europe, 
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Europe, they were able to afford them at fuch 
a reduced price, that the competition of the 
Venetians ceafed almoft entirely, and the full 
ftream of commerce flowed in its natural di¬ 
rection towards the cheapeff market. In what 
proportion the Portuguefe lowered the price 
of Indian commodities, I cannot afcertain with 
precilion, as I have not found in contemporary 
writers fuflicient information with refpeCt to 
that point. Some idea, however, of this, ap¬ 
proaching perhaps near to accuracy, may be 
formed, from the computations of Mr. Munn, 
an intelligent Englifli merchant. He has pub- 
Iiflied a table of the prices paid for various 
articles of goods in India, compared with the 
prices for which they were fold in Aleppo, 
from which the difference appears to be nearly 
as three to one ; and he calculates, that, after a 
reafonable allowance for the expence of the 
voyage from India, the fame goods may be 
fold in England at half the price which 
they bear in Aleppo. The expence of con¬ 
veying the productions of India up the 
Perfian Gulf to Baffora, and thence either 
through the Great or Little Defert to Aleppo, 
could not, I fhould imagine, differ confider- 
ably from that by the Red Sea to Alex¬ 
andria. We may therefore fuppofe, that the 
Venetians might purchafe them from the 

merchants 
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sect, merchants of that city, at nearly the fame rate 
IV * for w hich they were fold in Aleppo ; and when 

■’ r "' we add to this, what they inuft have charged as 
their own profit in all the markets v.hich they 
frequented, it is evident that the Portuguefe 
might afford to reduce the commodities of the 
Halt at a price beiow that which has been men¬ 
tioned, and might fupply every part of Europe 
with them more than one-half cheaper than for¬ 
merly. The entcipiizir.g fchemes of the Por- 
tuguefe monarchs were accomplifted fooner, as 
well as more completely, than in the hour of 
mod fanguine hope they could have prefumed 
tp expeft ; and early in the fixteentli century, 
their fubjetts became pofTeiTed of a monopoly of 
the trade with India, founded upon the only 
equitable title, that of furni firing its productions 
in greater abundance, and at a more moderate 
price. 

IV. We may obferve, that in confequcnce of 
a more plentiful fupply of Indian goods, and at 
a cheaper rate, the demand for them increafed 
rapidly in every part of Europe. To trace 
the progrefs of this in detail, would lead me far 
beyond the period which I have fixed as the 
limit of this Difquifitiop, but fome general re¬ 
marks concerning it will be found intimately 
connected with the fubject qf my inquiries. 

The 
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The chief articles of importation from India, 
while the Romans had the direction of the trade 
with that country, have been formerly fpeci- 
fied. But upon the fubverfion of their empire, 
and the fettlement of the fierce warriors of 
Scythia and Germany in the various countries 
of Europe, the ftate of fociety, as well as the 
condition of individuals, became fo extremely 
different, that the wants and defires of men were 
no longer the fame. Barbarians, many of them 
not far advanced in their progrefs beyond the 
rudeft ftate of focial life, had little relifh for 
fhofe accommodations, and that elegance, which 
are fo alluring to polifhed nations. The cu¬ 
rious manufactures of filk, the precious ftones 
and pearls of the Eaft, which had been the 
ornament and pride of the wealthy and luxurious 
citizens pf Rome, were not objects of defire to 
men, who, for a confiderable time after they 
took pofieflion of their new conquefts, retained 
the original fimplicity of their paftoral manners. 
They advanced, however, from rudenefs to re¬ 
finement in the ufual courle of progrefiion which 
nations are deftined to hold, and an increafe of 
wants and defires requiring new objects to gra¬ 
tify them, they began to acquire a relifh for 
fome of the luxuries of India. Among theft: 
they had a fingular predilection for the fpiceries 
and aromatics which that country yields in fuch 

variety 
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sec T. variety -and abundance. Whence their peculiar 
iv. fondnefs For thefe arofe, it is not of importance 
to inquire. Whoever confults the writers of the 
middle ages, will find many particulars which 
confirm this obfervation. In every enumeration 
of Indian commodities which they give, fpices 
are always mentioned as the moll confiderable 
ahd precious article c . In their cookery, all 
difhes were highly feafoned with them. In 
every entertainment of parade, a profufion of 
them was deemed eflential to magnificence. In 
every medical prefcriptfon they were principal 
ingredients f . But confiderable as the demand 
-for fpiaes had become, the mode in which the 
nations- of .Europe had hitherto been fupplied 
with .'them was extremely difadviiniageous. The 
fliips employed by the-merchants of Alexandria 
never ventured to vifit ■ thofe remote regions 
which produce the moll: valuable fpices,'and 
before they could be circulated through Europe, 
■they were loaded with the accumulated profits 
-received by four or five different hands through 
which they had pafied. feut the Portuguefe, 
with a bolder fpirit of navigation, having pene¬ 
trated into every part of Afia, took in their 


c JaQ.,de Vitriac. HifL Jperof- ap* Bongars, L p. 1099. 
Wilh. Tyr. lib. xii. c- 23. 

f Du Cange,' Glofiar. Verb. Aromata , Species* Henry J s 
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cargo of fpices in the places where they grew, sect, 
and could afford to difpofe of them at fuch a 
price, that, from being an expenfive luxury, 1 
they became an article of fuch general ufe, as 
greatly augmented the demand for them. An 
effect fimiiar to this may be obferved, with 
refpedt to the demand for other commodities 
imported from India, upon the reduction of 
their price by the Pcrtuguefe* From that period 
a growing tafie for Afiatic luxuries may be traced 
in every country of Europe, and the number of 
fhips fitted out for that trade at Lifbon conti¬ 
nued to increafe every year g * 

V. Lucrative as the trade with India was, 
and had long been deemed, it is remarkable that 
the Fortuguefe were /offered to remain in the 
undifturbed and exclnlivs pofiefiion of it : , dur¬ 
ing the courfe of alnioll a century* In the an¬ 
cient world, though Alexandria, from the pe¬ 
culiar felicity of its lunation, could carry on an 
intercourfe with die Eaft by fea, and circulate its 
productions through Europe with fuch advan¬ 
tage, as gave it a decided fupendrity over every ' 

rival ; yet various attempts (which have been 
defcribed in their proper places) were made, 
from time to time, to obtain feme fliare in a 
commerce fo apparently beneficial. From the 

« See NOTE LVIL 
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sect, growing activity of the commercial fpirit in the 
iv. fixteenth century, as well as from the example 
" L ' of the eager folicitude with which the Venetian^ 
and Genoefe exerted themfelves alternately to 
fliut out each other from any fhare in the Indian 
trade, it might have been expected that fome 
competitor would have arifen to call in queftion 
the claim of the Portuguefe to an exclufive right 
of traffic with the Eaft, and to wreft: from them 
fome portion of it. There were, however, at 
that time, fome peculiar circumftances in the 
political fiate of all thofe nations in Europe, 
whofe intrufion, as rivals, the Portuguefe had 
any reafon to dread, which fecured to them the 
quiet enjoyment of their monopoly of Indian 
commerce, during fuch a long period. From 
the acceffion of Charles V. to the throne, Spain 
was either fo much occupied in a multiplicity of 
operations in which it was engaged by the am¬ 
bition of that monarch, and of his fon Philip II. 
or lo intent on profecuting its own difeoveries 
and conquefts in the New World, that although, 
a. d. *s*i. by the luccefsful enterprize of Magellan, its 
fleets were unexpe&edly conducted by a new 
courfe to that remote region of Alia which was 
the feat of the moll gainful and alluring branch 
of trade carried on by the Portuguefe, it could 
make no confiderable effort to avail itfelf of the 
commercial advantages which it might have 
t z derived 
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derived from that event. By the acquifition of s 
the crown of Portugal, in the year one thouland 
five hundred and eighty, the kings of Spain, in- 
flead of the rivals, became the prote&ors of the 
Portuguefe trade, and the guardians of all its 
exclufive rights. Throughout the fixteenth cen¬ 
tury, the ftrength and refources of France were 
fo much wafted by the fruitlefs expeditions of 
their, monarchs into Italy, by their unequal con- 
telt with the power and policy of Charles V. 
and by the calamities of the civil wars which 
defolated the kingdom upwards of forty years, 
that it could neither bellow much attention 
upon objects of commerce, nor engage in any 
feheme of diftant enter prize. The Venetians, 
how fenfibly l'oever they might fed the morti¬ 
fying reverfe of being excluded, ahnoft entirely, 
from the Indian trade, of which their capital had 
been formerly the chief feat, were fo debilitated 
and humbled by the League of Carabray, that 
they were no longer capable of engaging in any 
undertaking of magnitude. England, weakened 
(as was formerly obferved) by the long conteft 
between the houfes of York and Lancafter, and 
juft beginning to recover its proper vigour, was 
reftrained from aftive exertion, during one part 
of the fixteenth century, by the cautious 
maxims of Henry VII. and wafted its ftrength, 
during another part of it, by engaging incon- 

fiderately 
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sect, fiderately in the wars between the princes on 
iv. the continent. The nation, though deftined to 
' “ l acquire territories in India more extenfive and 
valuable than were ever poffeifed by any Euro¬ 
pean power, had no fuch prefentiment of its fu¬ 
ture eminence there, as to take an early part in 
the commerce or tratifactions of that country, 
and a great part of the century elapfed before it 
began to turn its attention towards the Eaft. 

Whilje the moJf confiderable nations in Eu¬ 
rope found it neceflary, from the circurnftances 
which I have mentioned, to remain inactive 
fpeclators of what paffed in the Eaft, the Seven 
United Provinces of the Low Countries, re¬ 
cently formed into a fmall ftate, (till ftruggling 
for political exiftence, and yet in the infancy 
of its power, ventured to appear in the In¬ 
dian ocean as the rivals of the Portuguefe; 
and, defpiiing their pretenfions to an exclufive 
right of commerce with the extenfive countries 
to the eaft ward of the Cape of Good Hope, in¬ 
vaded that monopoly which they had hitherto 
guarded with fuch jealous attention. The Eng¬ 
lish foon followed the example of the Dutch, 
and both nations, at firft by the enterprizing 
induftry of private adventurers, and afterwards 
by the more powerful efforts of trading com¬ 
panies, under the protection of public autho- 
14 rity. 
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Tit y, advanced with aftonilbmg ardour and fuc- sec t* 
cefs in this new career opened to them* The IY* 
vail fabric of power which the Ponuguefe had 1 v-*—* 

expected in the Eaft (a fuperftrudlure much too 
large for the balls on which it had to reft) was 
almoft entirely overturned, in as fhort time, and 
with as much facility, as it had been railed, 

England and Holland, by driving them from 
their mod valuable fettlements, and feizing the 
moll lucrative branches of their trade, have 
attained to that pre-eminence in naval power 
and commercial opulence, by which they are 
diftinguiffied among the nations of Europe* 

VL The coincidence, in point of time, of 
the difcoveries made by Columbus in the Weft, 
and thofe of Gama in the Eaft, is a fmgular 
circurnftance, which merits observation, on ac¬ 
count of the remarkable influence of thofe 
events in forming or ftrengthening the com¬ 
mercial connection of the different quarters of 
the globe with each other. In all ages, gold 
and filver, particularly the latter, have been 
the commodities exported with the great eft 
profit to India* In no part of the earth do the 
natives depend fo little upon foreign countries* 

Cither for the neceffaries or luxuries of life. The 
bleffings of a favourable climate and fertile foil, 
augmented by their own ingenuity, afford them 
? whatever 
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sect, whatever they defire. In confequence of this. 


trade with them has always been carried oil in 
one uniform manner, and the precious metals 
have been given in exchange for their peculiar 
productions, whether of nature or art. But 
when the communication with India was ren¬ 
dered fo much more eafy, that the demand for 
its commodities began to increafe far beyond 
what had been formerly known, if Europe 
had not been fupplied with the gold and filver 
which it was necefiary to carry to the markets 
of the Eaft from fources richer and more abun¬ 
dant than her own barren and impoverifhed 
mines, file muft either have abandoned the trade 
with India altogether, or have continued it with 
manifeft difadvantage. By fuch a continual 
drain of gold and filver, as well as by the un¬ 
avoidable wafte of both in circulation and in 
manufactures, the quantity of thofe metals muft 
have gone on diminifhing, and their value 
would have been fo much enhanced, that they 
could not have continued long to be of the fame 
utility in the commercial tranfaclions between 
the two countries. But before the effeCts of 
this diminution could be very fenfibly felt, Ame¬ 
rica opened her mines, and poured in treafures 
upon Europe in the moil copious ftream to 
which mankind ever had accefs. This treafure. 
In fplte of innumerable anxious precautions to 
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prevent it, flowed to the markets where the sect. 
commodities neceflary for fupplying the wants, iv. 


or gratifying the luxury of the Spaniards, were 
to be found ; and from that time to the prefent, 
the Englilh and Dutch have pur chafed the pro- 
duff ions of China and Indoftan, with filvet 
brought from the mines of Mexico and Peru. 
The immenfe exportation of filver to the Ealt, 
during the courfe of two centuries, has not only 
been replaced by the continual influx from Ame¬ 
rica, but the quantity of it has been confider- 
abiy augmented, and at the fame time the 
proportional rate of its value in Europe and in 
India has varied fo little, that it is chiefly with 
filver that many of the capital articles imported 
from the Eaft are ftill purchafed. 

While America contributed in this manner 
to facilitate and extend the intercourfe of Europe 
with Alia, it gave rife to a traffic with Africa, 
which, from Sender beginnings, has become fo 
confiderable, as to form the chief bond of com¬ 
mercial connection with that continent. Soon 
after the Portuguefe had extended their difco- 
veries on the coafl of Africa beyond the river 
Senegal, they endeavoured to derive fome be¬ 
nefit from their new fettlements there, by the 
fale of flaves. Various circumftances combined 
in favouring the revival of this odious traffic. 
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t. In every part of America, of which the Spa- 
niards took poffeffion, they found that the na- 
tives, from the feeblenefs of their frame, from 
their indolence, or from the injudicious manner 
of treating them, were incapable of the exer¬ 
tions requisite either tor working mines, or for 
cultivating the earth. ji.ager to find hands more 
induftrious and efficient, the Spaniards had re- 
courfe to their neighbours the Portuguefe, and 
purchafed from them negroe flaves. Experi¬ 
ence foon difcovered that they were men of a 
more hardy race, and lb much better fitted for 
enduring fatigue, that the labour of one negroe, 
was computed to be equal to that of four Ame¬ 
ricans h ; and from that time the number em¬ 
ployed in the New World has gone on increaf- 
ing with rapid progrefs. In this practice, no 
lefs repugnant to the feelings of humanity than 
to the principles of religion, the Spaniards have 
unhappily been imitated by all the nations of 
Europe, who have acquired territories in the 
warmer climates of the New World. At pre* 
fent the number of negroe flaves in the fettle- 
ments of Great Britain and France in the Weft 
Indies, exceeds a million; and as the eftabli fit¬ 
ment of fervitude has been found, both in an¬ 
cient and in modern times, extremely unfavour- 

fc Hitt, of America, vol. i. p. 320. 
r - able 
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able to population, it requires an annual importa¬ 
tion from Africa, of at leaft fifty-eight thoufand 
to keep up the flock*. If it were poffible to 
afcertain, with equal exa&nefs, the number of 
flaves in the Spanifn dominions, and in North 
America, the total number of negroe flaves 
might be well reckoned at as many more. 

Thus the commercial genius of Europe, 
which has given it a vifible afcendant over the 
three other divifions of the earth, by difcerning 
their refpective wants and refources, and by 
rendering them reciprocally fubfervient to one 
another, has eftablifned an union among them, 
from which it has derived an immenfe increafe 
of opulence, of power, and of enjoyments. 

VII. Though the difcovery of a New 
World in the Weft, and the opening of a 
more eafy and direct communication with 
the remote regions of the Eaft co-operated 
towards extending the commerce, and adding 
to the enjoyments, of Europe, a remarkable 
difference may be obferved, with refpedt both to 
the time and the manner in which they produced 
thefe effects. When the Portuguefe firft vifited 
the different countries of Alia, ftretching front 

* Report of Lords'of the Privy?. Council, A* D* 1788, 
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s E c T. the coafl of Malabar to China, they found 
iv> them poffeffed by nations highly civilized, which 
J had made confiderable progrefs in elegant as 
well as ufeful arts, which were accuftomed 
to intercourfe with ftrangers, and well ac- 
quainted with all the advantages of commerce. 
33 ut when the Spaniards began to explore the 
New World which they difcovered, the afpect 
which it prefen ted to them was very different. 
The iflands were inhabited by naked lavages, 
fo unacquainted with the fimpleft and moft 
neceflary arts of life, that they fubfilled cluVffy 
on the fpontaneous produftions of a fen n. j 
foil and genial climate, 'fhe continent ap¬ 
peared to be a for eft of immenfe extent, along 
the ccaft of which were fcattered fome feeble 
tribes, not greatly fuperior to the iflanders in 
induftry or improvement. Even its two large 
monarchies, which have been dignified with 
the appellation of civilized ftates, had not ad¬ 
vanced fo far beyond their countrymen, as to 
be entitled to that name. The inhabitants, both 
of Mexico and Peru, unacquainted with the 
ufeful metals, and deftitute of the addrefs requi- 
fite for acquiring fuch command of the inferior 
animals as to derive, any confiderable aid from 
their labour, had made fo little progrefs in 
agriculture, the firft of all arts, that one of the 
greatell difficulties with which the final! number 

of 
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of Spaniards, who overturned thofe highly ex- sect. 
tolled empires, had to ftruggle, Was how to pro- Lv * 
cure in them what was fufficient for their fub- ’" * 

fiftence. 

It was of confequenee, with a very different 
ipirit, that the intercourfe with two countries, 
refembling each other fo little in their degree 
of improvement, was begun and carried on. The 
Portuguefe, certain of finding in the Eaft, not 
only the productions with which the bountiful 
hand of Nature has enriched that part of the 
globe, but various manufactures which had long 
been known and admired in Europe, engaged 
in this alluring trade with the great eft eagernefs. 

The encouragement of it their monarchs con- 
fidered as a chief object of government, towards 
which they directed all the power of the king¬ 
dom, and rouzed their fubjeris to fuch vigor¬ 
ous exertions in the profecution of it, as oc- 
cafioned that aftoniftmig rapidity of progrefs 
which I have defcribed. The fanguine hopes 
with which the Spaniards entered upon their 
career of difcovery, met not with the fame 
fpeedy gratification. From the induftry of 
the rude inhabitants of the New World, they 
did not receive a Angle article of commerce. 

Even the natural productions of the foil and 
climate, when not cherifhed and multiplied by 

p 4 the 
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the foftering and afrive hand of man, were of 
little account. Hope, rather than fuccefs, 
incited them to perfift in extending their re¬ 
fear ches and conquefts; and as governnient de¬ 
rived little immediate benefit from thefe, it left 
the profecution of them chiefly to private adven¬ 
turers, by whofe- enterprifmg activity, more 
than by any effort of the ftate, the moft valuable 
pofieffions of Spain in America were acquired. 
Inftead of the inffantaneous and great advan¬ 
tages which the Portuguefe derived from their 
difcoveries above half a century elapfed before 
the Spaniards reaped any benefit of confequence 
from their conquefts, except the final! quantities 
of gold which the iflanders were compelled 
to collefl:, and the plunder of the gold and 
filv.er employed by the Mexicans and Peruvians 
as ornaments of their perfons and temples, or 
as utenfils of facred or domeftic ufe. It was 
not until the difeovery of the mines of Pofofi 
in Peru, in the year one thoufand five hundred 
and forty-nve, and of thofe of Sacotecas in 
Mexico, foon after, that the Spanifh territories 
in the New World brought a permanent and 
valuable addition of wealth and revenue to the 
mother country. 


Nor did the trade with India differ more 
from that with America, in refpeef of the par¬ 
ticular 
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lieu tar circuin fiance which I have explained} 
than in refpeft to the manner of carrying it on, 
after it grew to be a confiderable object of 
political attention. Trade with the Eaft was 
a fimple mercantile tranfaction, confined to 
the pur chafe either of the natural productions 
of the country, fuch as fpices, precious Hones, 
pearls, &c. or of the manufactures which 
abounded among an induftrious race of men, 
fuch as fills: and cotton fluffs, porcelane, &c. 
Nothing more was requifite in conducting 
this trade, than to fettle a few fkilful agents in 
proper places, to prepare a proper affortment 
of goods for completing the cargoes of fhips 
as loon as they arrived from Europe, or at the 
utmoft to acquire the command of a few for¬ 
tified illations, which might fecure them ad- 
miffion into ports where they might careen 
in fafety, and find proteftion from the infults 
of any hoftile power. There was no neceffity 
of making any attempt to eftablifh colonies, 
either for the cultivation of the foil, or the 
conduS of manufactures. Both thefe remained, 
as formerly, in the hands of the natives. 


SEC T, 
IV. 



But as foon as that wild fpirit of enterprize, 
which animated the Spaniards who firft explored 
and fubdued the New World, began to fubfide, 
and when, inftead of roving as adventurers 

c from 
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s £ c T. from province to province in quell of gold and 
* v - filver, they ferioufly turned their thoughts towards 

rendering their conquefts beneficial by cultiva¬ 
tion and induftry, they found it neceffary to 
eftablilh colonies in every country which they 
wifeed to improve. Other nations iinitared 
their example in the feulements which they 
afterwards made in fome of the jflapds, and on 
the continent of North America. Europe, after 
having defolated the New World, began to 
repeople it, and under a fyftem of colonization 
(the fpirit and regulations of which it is not 
the object of this Difquifitiop to explain) the 
European race lias multiplied there amazingly. 
Every article of commerce imported from the 
New World, if w r e except the furs and lkins 
purchafed from the independent tribes of hunters 
in North America, and from a few tribes in 
a iirailar ft ate on the Southern continent, is 
the produce of the induftry of Europeans fettled 
there. To their exertions, or to thofe of hands 
which they have taught or compelled to labour, 
we are indebted for fugar, rum, cotton, tobacco, 
indigo, rice, and even the gold and ftlver ex- 
trafted from the bowels of the earth. Intent 
on thofe lucrative branches of induftry, the in¬ 
habitants of the New World pay little attention 
to thofe kinds of labour which occupy a con- 
liderable part of the members of other focieties, 

and 
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and depend, in fome meafure, for their fub- sec t. 
fiftence, and entirely for every article of elegance lYm 
and luxury, upon the ancient continent. Thus 
the Europeans have become manufacturers for 
America, and their induflry has been greatly 
augmented by the vaft demands for fuppiying 
the wants of extenfive countries, the population 
of which is continually increafing. Nor is the 
influence of this demand confined folely to the 
nations which have a more immediate connec¬ 
tion with the American colonies; it is felt in 
every part of Europe that furmflies any article 
exported to them, and gives activity and vigour 
to the hand of the artifan in the inland pro¬ 
vinces of Germany, as well as to thofe in Great 
Britain and other countries, which carry on a 
dlrefl trade with the New World. 

But while the difcQVefy and conqueft of 
America is allowed to be one principal caufe 
of that rapid increafe of indnltry and wealth, 
which is confpicuous in Europe during the 
two laft centuries, fome timid theories have 
maintained, that throughout the fame period 
Europe has been gradually impoverified, by 
being drained of its treafure, in order to 
carry on its trade with India. But this appre- 
Iienhon has arifen from inattention to the nature 
and life of the precious metals. They are to 

be 
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sect, be confidered in two different lights; either 
1V - as the figns which all civilized nations have 

L ’ agreed to employ, in order to eftimate or 

reprefent the value both of labour and of all 
commodities, and thus to facilitate the pur chafe 
of the former, and the conveyance of the latter 
from one proprietor to another j or gold and 
fiber may be viewed as being themfelves com¬ 
modities or articles of commerce, for which 
fome equivalent mull be given by fuch as wifh 
to acquire them. In this light, the export¬ 
ation of the precious metals to the Eaft fhbuld 
be regarded; fpr, as the nation by which they 
are exported muft purchafe them with the pro¬ 
duce of its own labour and ingenuity, this trade 
muft contribute, though not in the fame ob¬ 
vious and direfl manner as that with America, 
towards augmenting the general induftry and 
opulence of Europe. If England, as the price 
of Mexican and Peruvian dollars which are ne- 
ccflary for carrying on its trade with India, 
muft give a certain quantity of its woollen or 
cotton cloth or hard-ware, then the hands 
of an additional number of manufa&urers 
are rendered a&ive, and work to a certain 
amount muft be executed, for which, without 
this trade, there would not have been any 
demand. The nation reaps all the benefit 
arifiag from a new creation of induflry. With 

the 
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the gold and fiver which her manufactures 
have purchafed in the Weft, ihe is enabled to 
trade in the markets of the Eaft, and the ex¬ 
portation of treafure to India, which has been 
fo much dreaded, inftead of iinpoverifhing, 
enriches the kingdom. 

VIII. It is to the difcovery of the paffage to 
India by the Cape of Good Hope, and to the 
vigour and fuccefs with which the Portuguefe 
profecuted their conquefts and eftabli/hed their 
dominion there, that Europe has been indebted 
for its prefervation from the molt illiberal and 
humiliating fervitude that ever oppreffed po- 
lifhed nations. For this obfervation I am in¬ 
debted to an Author, whofe ingenuity lias illuf- 
trated,and whofe eloquence has adorned theHif- 
tory of the Settlements and commerce of Modern 
Nations in the Eaft and Weft Indies 1 ; and it 
appears to me fo well founded as to merit 
more ample inveftigation. A few years after 
the firft appearance of the Portuguefe in India, 
the dominion of the Mameluks was overturned 
by the irreliftible power of the T urkilh arms, 
and Egypt and Syria were annexed as provinces 
to the Ottoman empire. If after this event 
the commercial intercourfe with India had con- 

* M. L’Abbe Raynal. 
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t. tinued to he carried on in its ancient channels, 
the Turkifh Sultans, by being mailers of Egypt 

" and Syria, mull have poflefied the abfolute com¬ 
mand of it, whether the productions of the Eaft 
were conveyed by the Red Sea to Alexandria, 
or were tranfported by land-carriage from the 
Perfian Gulf to Conftantinople, and the ports 
ot the Mediterranean. The monarchs who 
were then at the head of this great empire, 
were neither deflitute of abilities to perceive 
the pre-eminence to which this would have 
elevated them, nor of ambition to alpire to it. 
Selim, the conqueror of the Mameluks, by 
confirming the ancient privileges of the Vene¬ 
tians in Egypt and Syria, and by his regula¬ 
tions concerning the duties on. Indian goods, 
which I have already mentioned, early dis¬ 
covered his folicitude to fecure all the ad¬ 
vantages of commerce with the EaU to his 
own dominions. The attention of Solyman 
the Magnificent, his fucceffor, feems to have 
been equally directed towards the fame objeft. 
More enlightened than any monarch of the 
Ottoman race, he attended to all the tranfaclicuis 
of the European ftates, and had obferved the 
power as well as opulence to \yhich the republic 
ol Venice had attained by engrofling the com¬ 
merce with the Eaft. He now beheld Portugal 
rifing towards the fame elevation, by the fame 

means- 
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means. Eager to imitate and to fupplant them, sec t. 
he formed a fcheme fuitable to his character IV * 
for political wifdom and the appellation of lujli- 
iitior of Rules, by which the Turkifh Hiftorians 
have diftinguilhed him, and eftablifhed, early in 
his reign, a fyftem of commercial laws in his do¬ 
minions, by which he hoped to render Confian- 
tinople the great ftaple of Indian trade, as it 
had been in the profperous ages of the Greek 
empire k . Eor accomplilhing this fcheme, 
however, he did not rely on the operation of 
laws alone j he fitted out about the fame time 
a formidable fleet in the Red Sea, under the 
conduit of a confidential officer, with fuch a 
body of janizaries on board of it, as he a. d. 153s. 
deemed fufficient not only to drive the Portu- 
guefe out of all their new fettlements in 
India, but to take pofleflion of fome com¬ 
modious Hation in that country, and to erect 
his ftandard there. The Portuguefe, by ef¬ 
forts of valour and conftancy, entitled to 
the fplendid fuccefs with which they were 
crowned, repulfed this - powerful armament in 
every enterprize it undertook, and compelled 
the fhattered remains of the Turkifh fleet and 

15 Paruta Hifl. Venet. lib. vii. p. 589. Saudi Stor. 

Civil. Ventz. part ii. p. 901. 
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sect, army to return with ignominy to the harbours 
iv. f rom -which they had taken their departure, 
*“ " 1 with the moil fanguine hopes of terminating 

the expedition in a very different manner 1 . 
Solyman, though he never relinquilhed the 
defign of expelling the Portuguefe from India, 
and of acquiring iome eftabliflrment there, was 
fo occupied during the remainder of his reign, 
by the multiplicity of arduous operations in 
which an infatiable ambition involved him, that 
he never had Ieifure to refume the profecution 
of it with vigour. 

If either the meafures of Selim had produced 
■ the effect which he expected, or if the more 
adventurous and extenfive plan of Solyman had 
been carried into execution, the command of 
the wealth of India, together with fuch a marine 
as the monopoly of trade with that country 
has, in every age, enabled the power which pol- 
feffed it to create and maintain, muff have 
brought an acceffion of force to an empire 
already formidable to mankind, that would 
have rendered it altogether irrefiftible. Eu¬ 
rope, at that period, was not in. a_condition to 
have defended itfelf againft the combined ex- 

1 Afi.a de Barros, dec. Iv. lib. x. c. i, &c. 
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ertlons of fuch naval and military power, fup- sect. 
ported by commercial wealth, and under the IV - 
direction of a monarch whofe comprehenfive * ' r * 
genius was able to derive from each its pecu¬ 
liar advantages, and to employ all with the 
greateft effect. Happily for the human race, 
the defpotic fyftern of Turkifh government, 
founded on fuch illiberal fanaticifm as has ex- 
tinguifiled fcience in Egypt, in Affyria, and 
in Greece, its three favourite manfions in an¬ 
cient times, was prevented from extending its 
dominion over Europe, and from fuppreffing 
liberty, learning, and tafte, when beginning to 
make fuccefsful efforts to revive there, and again 
to blefs, to enlighten, and to polifh mankind. 
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I shall now endeavour to fulfil an en¬ 
gagement which I came under % to make 
fome obfervations upon the genius, the manners, 
and inftitutions of the people of India, as far 
as they can be traced ffoin the earliefl ages 
to which our knowledge of them extends. Were 
I to enter upon this wide field with an intention 
of furveying its whole extent; were I to view 
' each object which it prefents to a philofophical 
inquirer, under all its different afpeCts, it would 
lead me into refearches and fpeculations, not 
only of immenfe length, but altogether foreign 
from the fubjeCt of this Difquifidon. My in¬ 
quiries and refiedions fliall therefore be con¬ 
fined to what is intimately connected with the 

a See page zy, 
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defign of this work. I fhall colle£t the fafts 
•which the ancients have tranfmitted to us con¬ 
cerning the inftitutions peculiar to the natives 
of India, and, by comparing them with what 
we now know of that country, endeavour to 
deduce fuch eonclufions as tend to point out 
the circumstances which have induced the reft 
of mankind, in every age, to carry on com¬ 
mercial intercourse to fo great an extent with 
that country. . 

Of this intercourfe there are confpicuous 
proofs in the earlieft periods concerning which 
hiftdry affords information. Sot only the 
people contiguous"'to India, but remote nation's, 
1 feein to have been acquainted, from time im¬ 
memorial, with its commodities, and to have 
valued them To Highly, that in order to procure 
them they undertook fatiguing, expcnfive, and 
dangerous journeys. Whenever men give a 
decided preference to the commodities of any 
particular country, this mu ft be owing either 
’ to its polfeffing Some valuable natural produc¬ 
tions peculiar to its foil and climate, or to Some 
' Superior progrefs which its inhabitants have 
made in induftry, art, and elegance. It is not 
to any peculiar excellence in the natural produc¬ 
tions of India, that we rauft afcribe entirely the 
predilection of ancient nations for its com modi- 
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tiesj for, pepper excepted, an article, it muff 
be allowed, of great importance, they are little 
different from thofe of other tropical countries j 
and Ethiopia or Arabia might have fully fup- 
plied the Phenicians, and other trading people 
of antiquity, with the fpices, the perfumes* 
the precious Hones, the gold and filver, which 
formed the principal articles of their com¬ 
merce. 

Whoever then wiihes to trace the commerce 
with India to its fource, mult fearch for it, not 
fo much in any peculiarity of the natural pro¬ 
ductions of that country, as in the fuperior im¬ 
provement of its inhabitants. Many fads have 
been tranfmitted to us, which, if they are ex¬ 
amined with proper attention, clearly demon- 
ftrate, that the natives of India were not only 
more early civilized, but had made greater pro- 
grefs in civilization than any other people. 
Thefe I fliall endeavour to enumerate, and to 
place them in fuch a point of view as may 
ferve both to throw light upon the inftitu- 
tions, manners, and arts of the Indians, and to 
account for the eagernefs of all nations to 
obtain the productions of their ingenious in- 
duftry. 

By the ancient Heathen writers, the Indians 
were reckoned among thofe races of men which 

3 they 
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they denominated Autochthones or Aborigines, 
whom they confidered as natives of the foil, 
whofe origin could not be traced b . By the 
infpiied writers, the wifdom of the Ealt (an 
expreflion which is to be underftood as a de- 
fcription of their extraordinary progrefs in 
fcience and arts) was early celebrated c . In 
order to illuftrate and confirm thefe explicit 
teftimonies concerning the ancient and high 
civilization of the inhabitants of India, I lhall 
take a view of their rank and condition as 
individuals ; of their civil policy; of their laws 
and judicial proceedings; of their ufeful and 
elegant arts; of their fciences; and of their 
religious inili tut ions ; as far as information can 
be gathered from the accounts of the Greek 
and Roman writers, compared with what ftill 
remains of their ancient acquirements and in- 
ftitutions. 

I. From the moft ancient accounts of India 
we learn, that the diftinction of ranks and re¬ 
paration of profeffions were completely efta- 
blifhed there. This is one of the moll un¬ 
doubted proofs of a fociety confiderably ad¬ 
vanced in its progrefs. Arts in the early ftages of 
focial life are fo few, and fo fimple, that each matt 
is fufficiently m after of them all, to gratify every 

DIo< 3 . Sic. lib.- ii. p»*yi. - c i Kings, iv. 31. 
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demand of his own limited defires. A favage 
can form his bow, point his arrows, rear his hut, 
and hollow his canoe, without calling in the 
aid of any hand more fitilful than his own d . 
But when time has augmented the wants of men, 
the productions of art become fo complicated 
in their ftru&ure, or fo curious in their fabric, 
that a particular courfe of education is requifite 
towards forming the artift to ingenuity in con¬ 
trivance and expertnefs in execution. In pro¬ 
portion as refinement Jpreads, the diftin&ion 
of profeffions increafes, and they branch out 
into more numerous and minute fubdivifions. 
Prior to the records of authentic hillory, and 
even before the mod remote sera to which their 
own traditions pretend to reach, this reparation 
of profeffions had not only taken place among 
the natives of India, but the perpetuity of it was 
fecured by an inftitution which mull be con- 
fidered as the fundamental article in the fyftem 
of their policy. The whole body of the people 
was divided into four orders or calls. The 
members of the firft, deemed the moll facred, 
had it for their province, to ftudy the prin¬ 
ciples of religion j to perform its functions; 
and to cultivate the fciences. They were the 
priefts, the inftruCtors, and phiiofophers of the 

* Hilt, of Amer. vol. ill. i6j. 
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nation. The members of the fecond order 
were entrufted with the government and defence 
of the ftate. In peace they were its rulers and 
magiftrates, in war they were the generals who 
commanded its armies and the foldiers who 
fought its battles. The third was compofed 
of hufbandmen and merchants ; and the fourth 
of artifans, labourers, and Servants. None 
of thefe can ever quit his own caft, or be ad¬ 
mitted into another*. The ftation of every 
individual is unalterably fixed ; his deftiny 
is irrevocable; and the walk of life is marked 
out, from which he muft never deviate. This 
line of reparation is not only eftablifhed by 
civil authority, but confirmed and fanftioned 
by religion; and each order or caft is faid 
to have proceeded from the Divinity in fuch 
a different manner, that to mingle and con¬ 
found them would be deemed an aft of moft 
daring impiety f . Nor is it between the 
four different tribes alone that fuch infupe- 
rable barriers are fixed; the members of each 
caft adhere invariably to the profeflion of 
their forefathers. From generation to ge¬ 
neration, the fame families have followed, 

c Ayeen Akbery, ill. 81, &c. Sketches relating to the 
Hiflory, Sec. of the Hindoos, p. toy, &c. 

f See NOTE LVIII. 
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and will always continue to follow, one uniform 
line of life. 

Such arbitrary arrangements of the various 
members which compofe a community, feem, 
at firft view, to be adverfe to improvement 
either in fcience or in arts; and by forming 
around the different orders of men artificial 
barriers, which it would be impious to pafs, 
tend to circumfcribe the operations of the human 
mind within a narrower fphere than nature has 
allotted to them. When every man is at full 
liberty to direct his efforts towards thofe objects 
and that end which the impulfe of his own mind 
prompts him to prefer, he may be expected 
to attain that high degree of eminence to which 
the uncontrolled exertions of genius and induftry 
naturally conduct. The regulations of Indian 
policy, with refpeft to the different orders of 
men, mu ft neceffarily, at fome times, check 
genius in its career, and confine to the functions, 
of an inferior caft, talents fitted to lhine in an 
higher fphere. But the arrangements of civil 
government are made, not for what is extraor¬ 
dinary, but for what is common; not for the 
few, but for the many. The object of the 
firft Indian legiflators was to employ the moft 
effectual means of providing for the fubfiftence, 
the fecuritv, and happinefs of all the members 
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of the community over which they prefided. 
With this view they fet apart certain races 
of men for each of the various profeffions 
and arts neceifary in a well-ordered fociety, 
and appointed the exercife of them to be tranf- 
mitted from father to fon in fucceflion. This 
fyftem, though extremely repugnant to the 
ideas which we, by being placed in a very dif¬ 
ferent ftate of fociety, have formed, will be 
found, upon attentive infpeCtion, better adapted 
to attain the end in view, than a carelefs ob* 
ferver, at firft fight, is apt to imagine. The 
human mind bends to the law of necefllty, and 
is accuftomed, not only to accommodate itfelf to 
the reftraints which the condition of its nature, or 
the infticurions of its country, impofe, but to ac- 
quiefce in them. From his entrance into life, an 
Indian knows the ftation allotted to him, and the 
functions to which he is deftined by his birth. 
The objeCts which relate to thefe, are the firft that 
prefent themfelves to his view. They occupy 
his thoughts, or employ his hands ; and, from 
his earlieft years, he is trained to the habit of 
doing with eafe and pleafure, that which he muft 
continue through life to do. To this may be 
afcribed that high degree of perfection con- 
fpicuous in many of the Indian manufactures j 
and though veneration for the practices of 
their ancestors may check the fpirit of inven¬ 
tion. 
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don, yet, by adhering to thefe, they acquire 
fuch an expertnefs and delicacy of hand, that 
Europeans, with all the advantages of fuperior 
fcience, and the aid of more complete inltru- 
ments, have never been able to equal the ex- 
quifite execution of their workmanlhip. While 
this high improvement of their mote curious 
manufactures excited the admiration, and at¬ 
tracted the commerce of other nations, the 
reparation of profeffions in India, and the early 
diftribution of the people into dalles, attached 
to particular kinds of labour, fecuredfuch abund¬ 
ance of the more common and ufeful commodi¬ 
ties, as not only fupplied their own wants, but mi- 
niftered to thofe of the countries around them. 

To this early divifion of the people into 
calls, we mull likewife afcribe a Itriking pecu¬ 
liarity in the ftate of India; the permanence 
of its inftitutions, and the immutability in the 
manners of its inhabitants. What now is in 
India always was there, and is likely Hill 
to continue: neither the ferocious violence and 
illiberal fanaticifm of its Mahomedan conquerors, 
nor the power of its European mailers, have 
effe&ed any confiderable alteration E . The fame 
dillindions of condition take place, the fame 

* See NOTE LIX. 
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arrangements in civil and domeftic fociety 
remain, the fame maxims of religion are held 
in veneration, and the fame fciences and arts 
are cultivated. Hence, in all ages, the trade 
with India has been the fame; gold and filver 
have uniformly been carried thither in order 
to purchafe the fame commodities with which 
it now fupplies all nations; and from the age 
of Pliny to the prefent times, it has been always 
confidered and execrated as a gulf which fwal- 
lows up the wealth of every other country, 
that Hows inceffantly towards it, and from which 
it never returns h . According to the accounts 
which I have given of the cargoes anciently 
imported Irom India, they appear to have con- 
lilted of nearly the fame articles with thofe of 
the invert ments in our own times; and what¬ 
ever difference we may obferve in them feems 
to have arifen, not fo much from any diverlity 
in the nature of the commodities which the 
Indians prepared for fale, as from a variety in 
the talks err in the wants of the nations which 
demanded them. 

II. Another proof of the early and high 
civilization of the people of India, may be 
deduced from confidering their political con- 


* Sec NOTE LX. 
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flltution and form of government. The Indians 
trace back the hiftory of their own country 
through an immenfe fucceffion of ages, and 
affert, that all Afia, from the mouth of the 
Indus on the weft, to the confines of China 
on the eaft, and from the mountains of Thibet 
on the north, to Cape Comorin on the fouth, 
formed a vaft empire, fubjeft to one mighty 
Sovereign, under whom ruled feveral hereditary 
Princes and Rajahs. But their chronology, 
■which meafures the life of man in ancient times 
by thoufands of years, and computes the length 
of the feveral periods, during which it fuppofes 
the world to have exifted, by millions, is fa 
wildly extravagant, as not to merit any ferious 
difcuffion. We muft reft fatisfied, then, until 
fome more certain information is obtained with 
refpect to the ancient hiftory of India, with 
taking the fir ft accounts of that country, which 
can be deemed authentic, from the Greeks, 
who ferved under Alexander the Great. They 
found kingdoms of confiderable magnitude 
eftablifhed in that country. The territories of 
Porus and of Taxiles comprehended a great 
part of the Panjab, one of the moft fertile and 
beft cultivated countries in India. The king¬ 
dom of. the Prafij, or Gandaridac, ftretched 
to a gre,it extent on both fides of the Ganges. 
All the three, as appears from the ancient Greeks 
writers, were powerful and populous. 
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This defcription of the partition of India 
into ftates of fuch magnitude, is alone a con¬ 
vincing proof of its having advanced far in 
civilization. In whatever region of the earth 
there has been an opportunity of obferving the 
progrefs of men in focial life, they appear at firft 
in fmall independent tribes or communities. 
Their" common wants prompt them to unite; 
and their mutual jealoufies, as well as the necef- 
Jity of fecuring fubfiftence, compel them to 
drive to a diftance -every rival who might en¬ 
croach on thofe domains which they confider as 
their own. Many ages elapfe before they 
coalefce, or acquire fufficient forefight to pro¬ 
vide for the wants, or fufficient wifdom to con- 
duQ: the affairs of a numerous fociety. Even 
■under the genial climate, and in the rich foil of 
India, more favourable perhaps to the union and 
increafe of the human fpecies than any other 
part of the globe, the formation of fuch exten- 
five ftates, as were eftabltlhed in that country 
when firft vifited by Europeans, muft have been 
a work of long time; and the members of them 
muft have been long accuftomed to exertions of 
ufeful induftry. 

Though monarchical government was efta- 
blifhed in all the countries of India to which the 
knowledge of the ancients extended, the fove- 
reigns were far from pofleffing uncontrolled or 

defpotic 
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defpotic power. No trace, indeed, is difco- 
vered there of any aflembly or public body, the 
members of which, either in their own right, ot 
as reprefentatives of their fellow-citizens, could 
interpofe in enacting laws, or in fuperintending 
the execution of them. Inftitutions deftined to 
aifert and guard the rights belonging to men in 
a focial ftate, how familiar foever the idea 
may be to the people of Europe, never formed 
a part of the political conftitution in any great 
Afiatic kingdom. It was to different principles 
that the natives of India were indebted for re- 
ftriftions which limited the exercife of regal 
power. The rank of individuals was unalter¬ 
ably fixed, and the privileges of the different 
calls were deemed inviolable. The monarchs 
of India, who are all taken from the fecond of 
the four claffes formerly defcribed, which is 
intrufted with the functions of government and 
exercife of war, behold among their fubjefts an 
order of men far fuperior to theinfelves in 
dignity, and fo confcious of their own pre¬ 
eminence, both in rank and in fanflity, that they 
would deem it degradation and pollution, if they 
were to eat of the fame food with their fove r 
reign k . Their perfons are facred, and even for 
the moll heinous crimes they cannot be capitally 

k Orme’s Differt. vol. i. p. 4- Sketches, &c. p. 113. 
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punifhed ; their blood mu ft never be filedTo 
men in this exalted ftation monarchs muft look 
up with refpeft, and reverence them as the mi¬ 
ni ft ers of religion, and the teachers of wifdom. 
On important occafions, it is the duty of fove- 
reigns to confult them, and to be directed by 
their advice. Their admonitions, and even their 
cenfures, muft be received with fubmiflive re- 
fpeet. This right of the Brahmins to offer their 
opinion with refpect to the adminiftration of 
public affairs was not unknown to the ancients m ; 
and in fome accounts preferved in India of the 
events which happened in their own country, 
princes are mentioned, who, having violated 
the privileges of the cafts, and difregarded the 
remonftrances of the Brahmins, were depofed 
by their authority, and put to death", 

"While the facred rights of the Brahmins 
oppofed a barrier againfl: the encroachments of 
regal power on the one hand, it was circum- 
fcribed on the other by the ideas which thofe 
who occupied the higheft ftations in fociety en¬ 
tertained of their own dignity and privileges. 

1 Cotfe of Gcntoo taws, di. xx;. $ ic- p. 275- 285, &c. 

m Strabo, lib* xv. p. 1029. C* 

n Account of the Qualities requisite j'n a Magistrate, 
prefixed by the Pundits to the Code of Gcntoo Laws, 
p. eii* and j. 
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As none but the members of the caft next in 
tank to that which religion has rendered fkcred, 
could be employed in any function of the ftate, 
the fovereigns of the extenfive kingdoms an¬ 
ciently eftablifhed in India, found it neceffary to 
entrufl them -with the fuperintendence of the 
cities and provinces too remote to be under 
their own immediate infpefUon. In thefe fta- 
tions they often acquired fuch wealth and influ¬ 
ence, that offices conferred during pleafufe, 
continued hereditarily in their families, and they 
came gradually to form an intermediate order 
between the fovereign and his fubjedts 3 and, by 
the vigilant jealoufy with which they maintained 
their own dignity and privileges, they conftrained 
their rulers to refpedf them, and to govern with 
moderation and equity. 

Nor were the benefits of thefe reflraints 
upon the power of the fovereign confined wholly 
to the two fuperior orders in the flate; they 
extended, in fome degree, to the third clafs 
employed in agriculture. The labours of that 
numerous and ufeful body of men are fo effen- 
tial to the prefervation and happinefs of fociety, 
that the greateil attention was paid to render 
their condition fecure and comfortable. Ac¬ 
cording to the ideas which prevailed among the 
natives of India (as we are informed by the 

firft 
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firft Europeans who vifited their country"), the 
fovereign is eonfidered as the foie univerfal 
proprietor of all the land in his dominions, and 
from him is derived every fpecies of tenure by 
which his fubjects can hold it. Thefe lands 
were let put to the farmers who cultivated them, 
at a ftipulated rent, amounting ufually to a fourth 
part of their annual produce paid in kind °. In 
a country where the price of work is extremely 
low, and where the labour of cultivation is very 
inconliderable, the earth yielding its productions 
aim oft ipontaneoufly, where fubfiftence is amaz¬ 
ingly cheap, where few clothes are needed, and 
houfes are built and fumiflied at little expence, 
this rate cannot be deemed exorbitant or oppref- 
five. As long as the hufbandman continued to 
pay the eftablifhed rent, he retained pofleffion 
of the farm, which defcended, like property, 
from father to fon. 

These accounts given by ancient authors of 
the condition and tenure of the renters of land 
in India, agree fo perfectly with what now takes 
place, that it may be eonfidered almoft as a 
description of the prefent ftate of its cultivation. 
In every part of India, where the native Hindoo 
Princes retain dominion, the Ryots, the modem 

° Strabo, lib. xv. p> 1030. A. Dfod. Sic. lib. if. 
T- 53- 
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name by which the renters of land are diftin- 
guifhed. Hold their poffeffions by a leafe, which 
may be confidered as perpetual, and at a rate 
fixed by ancient furveys and valuations. This 
arrangement has been fo long eftablilhed, and 
accords fo well with, the ideas of the natives, 
concerning the diftinftions of calls, and the 
functions allotted to each, that it has been in¬ 
violably maintained in all the provinces fubjeft 
either to Mahomedans or Europeans; and, to 
both, it ferves as the balls on which their whole 
fyftem of finance is founded p . In a more re¬ 
mote period, before the original inftitutions of 
India were fubverted by foreign invaders, the 
induftry of the hulbandman, on which every 
member of the community depended for fub- 
fiftence, was as fecure as the tenure by which he 
held his lands was equitable. Even war did not 
interrupt his labours or endanger his property. 
It was not uncommon, we are informed, that 
while two hoftile armies were fighting a battle 
in one field, the peafants were ploughing or 
reaping in the next field in perfect tranquillity q . 
Thefe maxims and regulations of the ancient 
legiflators of India have a near refemblance to 
the fyftem of thofe ingenious fpeculators on 
political ceconomy in modern times, who re- 

P See NOTE LXI. i Strab. lib. xv. p. 1030. A. 
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prefent the produce of land as the foie fource of 
wealth in every country ; and who confider the 
difcovery of this principle, according to which 
they contend that the government of nations 
Ihould be conduced, as one of the greateft 
efforts of human wifdoim Under a form of 
government, which paid fuch attention to all the 
different orders of which the fociety is com* 
pofed, particularly the cultivators of the earth, 
it is not wonderful that the ancients fhould 
defcribe the Indians as a moft happy race of 
men; and that the moft intelligent modern ob- 
fervers fliould celebrate the equity, the huma¬ 
nity, and mildnefs of Indian policy. A Hindoo 
Rajah, as I have been informed by perfons well 
acquainted with the ftate of India, refembles 
more a father prefiding in a numerous family of 
his own children, than a fovereign ruling over 
inferiors, fubjecl to his dominion. He endea¬ 
vours to fecure their happinefs with vigilant 
folicitude j they are attached to him with the 
moft tender affeftioti and inviolable fidelity. 
We can hardly conceive men to be placed in 
any ftate more favourable to their acquiring all 
the advantages derived from focial union. It is 
only when the mind is perfectly at eafe, and 
neither feels nor dreads oppreffion, that it em¬ 
ploys its active powers in forming numerous 
arrangements of police, for Securing its enjoy¬ 
ments 
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meats and increafing them. Many arrange¬ 
ments of this nature the Greeks, though 
accuflomed to their own institutions, the moft 
perfect at that time in Europe, obferved and 
admired among the Indians, and mention them 
as inftances of high civilization and improve¬ 
ment. There were eftablilhed among the In¬ 
dians three diftinct clafles of officers, one of 
which had it in charge to infpeft agriculture, 
and every kind of country work. They mea- 
I'ured the porrions of land allotted to each 
renter. They had the cuftody of the Tanks, or 
public refervoirs of water, without a regular 
diftribution of which, the fields in a torrid cli¬ 
mate cannot be rendered fertile, they marked 
out the courfe of the highways, along which, at 
certain di(lances, they erefled Hones, to mea- 
fure the road and direifl travellers T . To officers 
of a fecond clafs was committed the infpe&ion 
of the police in cities; their functions, of courfe, 
were many and various; foine of which only I 
fhail fpecify. They appropriated hcufes for the 
reception of ftrangers; they protected them from 
injury, provided for their fubfiftence, and, when 
feized with any difeafe, they appointed phyfi- 
cians to attend them; and, on the event of their 
death, they not only buried them with decency, 

' See NOTE LXII. 
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but took charge of their effects, and reftored 
them to their relations. They kept exa£t re- 
gifters of births and of deaths. They vifited the 
public markets, and examined weights and 
meafures. The third clafs of officers fuperin- 
tended the military department; but, as the 
objects to which their attention was directed are 
foreign from the fubjeft of my inquiries, it is 
unneceffary to enter into any detail with rpfpeft 
to them *. 

As manners and cuftoms in India defcend 
alrnoft without variation from age to age, many 
of the peculiar inflitutions which I have enu¬ 
merated ftill lubfifl there. There is ftill the 
fame attention to the conft ruction and prefer va- 
tion of tanks, and the diftribution of their wa¬ 
ters. The direction of roads, and placing Hones 
along them, is ftill an object of police, Choul¬ 
tries , or houfes built for the accommodation 
of travellers, are frequent in every part of the 
country, and are ufeful as well as noble monu¬ 
ments of Indian munificence and humanity. It 
is only among men in the moft improved ft ate 
of fociety, and under the belt forms of govern¬ 
ment, that, we difcover inflitutions firailar to 

3 Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1034. A. &c. Diod. Sicul. lib. ii, 

?• 154. 
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tliofe which I have deferibed; and many nations 
have advanced far in their progrefs, without 
eftablifliing arrangements of police equally 
perfect. 

III. In eftimating the progrefs which any 
nation has made in civilization, the objeft that 
merits the greateft degree of attention, nest to 
its political conftitution, is the fpirit of the laws 
and nature of the forms by which its judicial 
proceedings are regulated. In the early and 
rude ages of foefety, the few difputes with re- 
ipeft to property which arife, are terminated by 
the interpofirion of the old men, or by the 
authority of the chiefs in every fmall tribe or 
community ; their decifions are dictated by their 
own diferetion, or founded on plain and ob¬ 
vious maxims of equity. But as the controver- 
fies multiply, cafes fimilar to fuch as have been 
formerly determined muffc recur, and the 
awards upon thefe grow gradually into prece¬ 
dents, which ferve to regulate future judgments. 

Thus, long before the nature of property is 
defined by pofitive ftatutes, or any rules pre- 
feribed concerning the mode of acquiring or 
conveying it, there is gradually formed, in 
every ftate, a body of cuftomary or common 
law, by which judicial proceedings are directed, 
and every decifion conformable to it is fubmitted 
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to with reverence, as the refult of the accumu¬ 
lated wifdom and experience of ages. 

In this ftate the adminiffration of jufiice feems 
to have been in India when firft vifited by Eu¬ 
ropeans. Though the Indians, according to 
their account, had no written laws, but deter¬ 
mined every controverted point, by recollecting 
what had been formerly decided 1 ; they affert, 
that juftice was difpenfed among them with 
great accuracy, and that crimes were molt 
feverely punifhedBut in this general ob- 
fervajion is contained all the intelligence which 
the ancients furnifh concerning the nature and 
forms of judicial proceedings in India. From 
the time of Megafthenes, no Greek or Roman 
of any note appears to have refided long enough 
in the country, or to have been, fo much ac¬ 
quainted with the cuftoms of the natives, as to 
be capable of entering into any detail with re- 
fpect to a point of fo great importance in their 
policy. Fortunately, the defeats of their in¬ 
formation have been amply fupplied bv the more 
accurate and extenfive refearches of the mo¬ 
derns. During the courfe of almoft three cen¬ 
turies, the number of perfons who have refcrted 

c Strabo^ lib. xv, 1035- D. 

Died. Sicul lib* ii. p. 154. 
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from Europe to India has been great. Many 
of them, who have remained long in the coun¬ 
try, and were perfons of liberal education and 
enlarged minds, have lived in fuch famiiiar| in- 
tercourfe with the natives, and acquired fo com¬ 
petent a knowledge of their languages, as enabled 
them to obferve their inftitu tions with attention, 
and to defcribe them with fidelity. Refpectable 
as their authority may be, I (hall not, in what 
X offer for illuftrating the judicial proceedings 
of the Hindoos, reft upon it alone, but fhall 
derive my information from fources higher and 
more pure. 

Towards the middle of the fixteenth cen¬ 
tury, Akber the fixth, in defcent from Tamer¬ 
lane, mounted the throne of Indoftan. He is 
one of the few fovereigns entitled to the appel¬ 
lation both of Great and Good, and the only 
one of Mahomedan race, whofe mind ap¬ 
pears to have rifen fo far above all the illiberal 
prejudices of that fanatical religion in which he 
was educated, as to be capable of forming a plan 
worthy of a monarch who loved his people, and 
was folieitous to render them happy. As, in 
every province of his extenfive dominions, the 
Hindoos formed the great body of his fubje&s, 
he laboured to acquire a perfect knowledge of 
their religion, their fciences, their laws, and in¬ 
fill utions ; 
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ftitutions ; in order that he might conduft every 
part of his government, particularly the admi- 
niftration of juflicc, in a manner as much ac¬ 
commodated as poilible to their own ideas*. 
In this generous undertaking he was feconded 
with zeal by his vizier Abu I Faze I, a minifter 
whole undemanding was not lefs enlightened 
than that of his matter. By their iffiduous 
refearches, and confutation of learned men*, 
fuch information was obtained as enabled Abul 
Fazei to publi/h a brief compendium of Hindoo 
junfprudence in the Ayeen Akbery z , which 
may be confidered as the firfl; genuine com¬ 
munication of its principles to perfons of a dif- 
a.d. i 773 . ferent religion. About two centuries afterwards, 
the illuftrious example of Akber was imi¬ 
tated and furpaffed by Mr. Haftings, the Go¬ 
vernor General of the Britilh Settlements in 
India. By his authority, and under his infpec- 
tion, the molt eminent Pundits, or Brahmins 
learned in the laws, of the provinces over which 
he prefided, were alfembled at Calcutta; and, 
in the courfe of two years, compiled, from their 
moll ancient and approved authors, fentence by 
fentence, without addition or diminution, a full 
code of Hindoo laws a ; which is, undoubtedly, 

Sec NO ri'j LX1II. y Ayeen Akbery, A. vol. iii. 

P* 95 * 1 Vot iii. p- 197, fee. 1 Preface to flic 

Code, p. x* 
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thg' mod: valuable and authentic elucidation of 
Indian policy and manners that has been hitherto 
communicated to Europe. 

According to the Pundits, fome of the 
writers upon whofe authority they found the de¬ 
crees which they have inferted in the Code, 
lived feveral millions of years before their time"; 
and they boaft of having a fucceffion of ex¬ 
pounders of their laws from that period to the 
prefent. Without entering into any examination 
of what is fo extravagant, we may conclude, 
that the Hindoos have in their poffeffion treadles 
concerning the laws and jurifprudence of their 
country, of more remote antiquity than are to 
be found in any other nation. The truth of 
this depends not upon their own teftimony alone, 
but it is put beyond doubt by one circumdance, 
that all thefe treatifes are written in the Sanfkreet 
language, which has not been lpoken for many 
ages in any part of Indodan, and is now under¬ 
flood by none but the moft learned Brahmins. 
That the Hindoos were a people highly civil¬ 
ized, at the time when their laws were com- 
pofed, is moft clearly edablifiied by internal 
evidence contained in the Code itfelf. Among 
nations beginning to emerge from barbarifm, 

*> Preface to the Code, p. xxxviii. 
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the regulations of law are extremely fimple, 
and applicable only to a few obvious cafes of 
daily occurrence. Men mu ft have been long 
united in a focial ftate, their tranfaftions mu ft 
have been numerous and complex, and judges 
muft have determined an immenfe variety of 
controverfies to which thefe give rife, before 
the fyftem of law becomes fo voluminous and 
comprehenfive as to direft the judicial proceed¬ 
ings of a nation far advanced in improvement. 
In that early age of the Roman republic, when 
the laws of the Twelve Tables were promul¬ 
gated, nothing more was required than the 
laconic mjunfUans which they contain for regu¬ 
lating the decifions of courts of juftice; but, 
in a later period, the body of civil law, ample 
as its contents are, was found hardly fufficient 
for that purpofe. To the jejune brevity of the 
Twelve Tables, the Hindoo Code has no re- 
femblance, but with refpecl to the number and 
variety of points it confiders, it will bear a com- 
parifon with the celebrated Digeft of Juftinian j 
or w r ith the fyftems of jurisprudence in nations 
moft highly civilized. The articles of which 
the Hindoo Code is compofed, are arranged in 
natural and luminous order. They are nu¬ 
merous and comprehenfive, and inveftigated 
w'ith that minute attention and difcernment 
which are natural to a people diftinguilhed for 
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acutenefs and fubtiiity of underftanding, who 
have been long accudomed to the accuracy 
of judicial proceedings, and acquainted with 
all the refinements of legal praftice. The de- 
cifions concerning every point (with a few 
exceptions occafioned by local prejudices and 
peculiar cuftoms) are founded upon the great 
and immutable principles of juftice which the 
human mind acknowledges and refpefts, in 
every age, and in all parts of the earth. Who¬ 
ever examines the whole work, cannot enter¬ 
tain a doubt of its containing the jurifprudence 
of an enlightened and commercial people. 
Whoever looks into any particular title, will 
be furprifcd with a minutenefs of detail and 
nicety of diftinftion, which, in many inftances, 
feetn to go beyond the attention of European 
legiflation ; and it is remarkable that foine of 
the regulations which indicate the greatefl de¬ 
gree of refinement, were eftablilhed in periods 
of the molt remote antiquity. “ In the firft 
“ of the facred law trafts, (as is obferved by 
“ a perfon to whom Oriental literature, in all 
“ its branches, has been greatly indebted,) 
“ which the Hindoos fuppofe to have been 
“ revealed by Menu fome millions of years 
“ ago, there is a curious paffage on the legal 
** interefi: of money, and the limited rate of it 
“ in different cafes, with an exception in re- 
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iL gird to adventures at fea; an exception 
« which the fenfe of mankind approves, and 
« which commerce abfolutely requires, though 
« it was not before the reign of Charles I. 
« that our Englilh jurifprudence fully admir¬ 
er ted it in refpedt of maritime contracts'.” 
It is likewife worthy of notice, that though the 
natives of India have been diftinguilhed in 
every age for the humanity and mildnefs of 
their difpofition, yet fuch is the folicitude of 
their law-givers to preferve the order and tran¬ 
quillity of foeiety, that the punilhments which 
they inflict on criminals, are (agreeably to an 
obfervation of the ancients already mentioned) 
extremely rigorous. “ Punilhment (according 
*■* to a ftriking perfonification in the Hindoo 
<e code) is the magiftrate; punilhment is the 
“ infpirer of terror $ punifhment is the nourifiier 
“ of the fubjects j punilhment is the defender 
£ ‘ from calamity; punilhment is the guardian 
“ of thofe that fleep j punilhment, witK a 
“ black afpect, and a red eye, terrifies the 
« guilty V* 

IV. As the condition of the ancient inha¬ 
bitants of India, whether we confider them as 

' Sir William Jones’s Third Difcourfe, A fiat. Re- 
ft&rch. p. 428. 4 Code, ch. xxi. J 8. 
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individuals, or as members of fociety, appears, 
from the preceding inveftigation, to have been 
extremely favourable to the cultivation of ufeful 
and elegant arts; we are naturally led to in¬ 
quire, whether the progrefs which they actually 
made in them, was fuch as might have been 
expected from a people in that fituation. In 
attempting to trace this progrefs, we have not 
the benefit of guidance equal to that which 
conduced our refearches concerning the former 
articles of inquiry. The ancients, from their 
flender acquaintance with the interior Rate of 
India, have been able to communicate little 
information with refpeclc to the arts cultivated 
there; and though the moderns, during their 
continued intercourfe with India for three cen¬ 
turies, have had accefs to obferve them with 
greater attention, it is of late only, that by 
ftudying the languages now and formerly fpoken 
in India, and by confulung and tranflating 
their molt eminent authors, they have begun 
to enter into that path of inquiry which leads 
with certainty to a thorough knowledge of the 
ftate of arts cultivated in that country. i 

One of the firfl arts which human ingenuity 
aimed at improving, beyond whar mere neceffity 
requires, was that of building. In the brief re- 
15 marks 
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marks which the fubjeft of my inquiries leads 
me to make on the progrefs of this art in India, 
I (hall confine my attention wholly to thofc of 
higheft antiquity. The mod durable monu¬ 
ments of human induff ry are public buildings. 
The productions of art formed for the common 
purpofes of life, wafte and perilh in ufmg them ; 
but works deftined for the benefit of pofterity 
fxibfift through ages, and it is according to 
the manner in which thefe are executed, that 
we form a judgment with refpeft to the de¬ 
gree of power, IkilJ, and improvement to which 
the people by whom they were ereCted had 
attained. In every part of India monuments 
of high antiquity are found. Thefe are 
of two kinds, fuch as were confecrated to the 
offices of religion, or fortreffes built for the 
fecurity of the country. In the former of thefe, 
to which Europeans, whatever their ftructure 
may be, give the general name of Pagodas* 
we may obferve a diverfity of ftile, which both 
marks the gradual progrefs of architecture, 
and throws light on the general ftate of arts 
and manners in different periods. The moff 
early Pagodas appear to have been nothing 
more than excavations in mountainous parts 
of the country, formed probably in imitation 
of the natural caverns to which the firft in¬ 
habitants 
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habitants of the earth retired for fafety during 
the night, and where they found {belter from 
the inclemency of the feafons. The mofl: 
celebrated, and, as there is reafon to believe, 
the mod ancient of all thefe, is the Pagoda 
in the ifland Elephanta, at np great diftance 
from Bombay. It has been hewn by the hands 
of man out of a folid rock, about half way up 
a high mountain, and formed into a fpacious 
area, nearly tso feet fquare. Tn order to fup- 
port the roof, and the weight of the mountain, 
that lies above ir, a number of mafiy pillars, 
and of a form not inelegant, have been cut out of 
the fame rock, at fuch regular diftances, as on 
the fir ft entrance pre Cents to the eye of the fpec- 
tator an appearance both of beauty and of 
ftrength. Great part of the infide is covered 
with human figures in high relief, of gigantic 
fize as well as Angular forms, and diftinguifhed 
by a variety of fymbols, reprefenting, it is pro¬ 
bable, the attributes of the deities whom they 
worlhipped, or the actions of the heroes whom 
they admired. In the ifle of Sallefte, ftill 
nearer to Bombay, are excavacations in a fimilaf 
ftile, hardly inferior in magnificence, and def¬ 
ined for the fame religious purpofes. 

These dupendous works are of fuch high 
antiquity, that as the natives cannot, either from 

a hidory 
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hiftory or tradition, give any information concern¬ 
ing the time in which they were executed, they 
univerfally afcribe the formation of them to the 
power of fuperior beings. From the extent 
and grandeur of thefe fubterraneous manfions, 
which intelligent travellers compare to the 
mod celebrated monuments of human power 
and art in any part of the earth, it is manifelt 
that they could not have been formed in that 
ftage of focial life where men continue divided 
into final! tribes, unaccuHomed to the efforts 
of perl'evering induftry. It is only in States 
of confiderable extent, and among people long 
habituated to fubordination, and to aft with 
concert, that the idea of fuch magnificent works 
is conceived, or the power of accomplilhing 
them can be found. 

That fome fuch powerful ft ate was efta- 
blilhed in India at the time when the excavations 
in the iflands of Elepfaanta and Salferte were 
formed, is not the only conclufion to be drawn 
from a furvey of them; the ftile in which the 
fculptures with which they are adorned is ex¬ 
ecuted, indicates a confiderable improvement 
in art at that early period. Sculpture is the 
imitative art in which man feems to have made 
the firft: trial of his own talents. But even in 
thofe countries where it has attained to the 
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high eft degree of perfection, its progrefs has 
been extremely flow. Whoever has attended 
to the hiftory of this art in Greece, knows how 
far removed the firft rude eflay to reprefent 
the human form, was from any complete de¬ 
lineation of it e . But the different groupes of 
figures which ftill remain entire in the Pagoda 
of Elephanta, however low they muft rank if 
they be compared with the more elegant works 
of Grecian or even Etrufcan artifts, are finifhed 
in a ftile confidently fuperior to the hard, in- 
expreflive manner of the Egyptians, or to the 
figures in the celebrated palace of Perfepoiis. 
In this light they have appeared to perfons 
abundantly qualified to appretiatc their merit, 
and from different drawings, particularly thofe 
of Niebuhr, a traveller equally accurate in 
obferving, and faithful in defcribing, we muft 
form a favourable opinion of the ftate of arts in 
India at that period. 

It is worthy of notice, that although feveral 
of the figures in the caverns at Elephanta be 
fo different from thofe now exhibited in the 
Pagodas as objects of veneration, that fome 
learned Europeans have imagined they repre- 

C Winkelman’s Hi ft. de l 5 Art clicz les Audens, tom. i. 

p. 32, &c. 
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fent the rites of a religion more ancient than 
that now eftablilhed in Indoftan, yet by the 
Hindoos themfelves the caverns are confidered 
as hallowed places of their own worlhip, and 
they ftiil refort thither to perform their devo¬ 
tions, and honour the figures there, in the fame 
manner with thofe in their own Pagodas. In 
confirmation of this, I have been informed by 
an intelligent obferver, who vifited this fubter- 
raneous fantluary in the year 1782, that he was 
accompanied by a fagacious Brahmin, a native 
of Benares, who, though he had never been 
in it before that time, recognized, at once, all 
the figures; was well acquainted with the pa¬ 
rentage, education, and life of every deity or 
human perfonage there represented, and ex¬ 
plained with fluency the meaning of the various 
fymbols by which the images were diftinguifhed. 
This may be confidered as a clear proof that 
the fyltem of mythology now' prevalent in 
Benares, is not different from that delineated 
in the caverns of Elephants. Mr. Hunter, 
who vifited Elephanta in the year 1784, feems 
to cunfider the figures there as reprefen ting 
deities who are Hill objects of worlhip 
among the Hindoos f . One circumftance ferves 
to confirm the jultnefs of this opinion. Several 


* Arcliseologia, vol. vii. p. 286, See. 
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of the moft confpicuous perfonages in the 
groupes at Elephanta are decorated with the 
Zennar , the facred firing or cord peculiar to 
the order of Brahmins, an authentic evidence 
of the diftinflion of calls having been efta- 
bli fhed in India at the time when thefe works 
were finifhed. 

i. Instead of caverns, the original places 
of worfliip, which could be formed only in 
particular fltuations, the devotion of the people 
foon began to raife temples in honour of their 
deities in other parts of India. The ftmfture 
of thefe was at fir ft extremely funple. They 
were pyramids of large dimenfion, and had no 
light within but what came from a fmall door. 
After having been long accuftomed to perforin 
all the rites of religion in the gloom of caverns, 
the, Indians were naturally led to confider the 
folemn d,arknefs of fuch a manfion as facred. 
Some Pagodas in this firft ftile of building ft ill 
remain in Indoftan. Drawings of two of thefe 
at Deogur, and of a third near Tan ore in the 
Carnatic, all fabrics of great antiquity, have 
been publilhed by Mr. Hodges ®, and though 
they are rude ftruclures, they are of fuch mag¬ 
nitude as tnuft have required 'the power of 
fome confiderable ftate to rear them. 

e N° VI, 
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3. In proportion to the progrefs of the dif¬ 
ferent countries of India in opulence and refine¬ 
ment, the ftrufture of their temples gradually 
improved. From plain buildings they became 
highly ornamented fabrics, and, both by their 
extent and magnificence, are monuments of 
the power and tafte of the people by whom they 
were erected. In this highly finifhed ftile there 
are pagodas of great antiquity in different parts 
of Indoftan, particularly in the Southern pro¬ 
vinces, which were not expofed to the deftruc- 
tive violence of Mahomedan zeal h . In order 
to affifl my readers in forming fuch an idea 
of thefe buildings as may enable them to judge 
with refpecl to the early ftate of arts in India, 
I lha.ll briefly deferibe two, of which we have 
the moft accurate accounts. The entry to the 
Pagoda of Chillambrum near Porto Novo, 
on the Coromandel coaft, held in high venera¬ 
tion on account of its antiquity, is by a ftately 
gate under a pyramid an hundred and twenty- 
two feet in height, built with large ftones above 
forty feet long, and more than five feet fquare, 
and all covered with plates of copper, adorned 
with an immenfe variety of figures neatly ex¬ 
ecuted. The whole ftructure extends one 
thou land three hundred and thirty-two feet in 
one direction, and nine hundred and thirty-fix in 

* See NOTE LXIV. 
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another. Some of the ornamental parts are 
finifhed with an elegance entitled to the admi¬ 
ration of the mod ingenious artiftsThe Pa¬ 
goda of Seringham, fuperior in fanftity to that 
of Chillainbrum, furpaffes it as much in gran¬ 
deur; and, fortunately, I can convey a more 
perfect idea of it by adopting the words of an 
elegant and accurate hiftorian. This Pagoda 
is iituated about a mile from the weftern ex¬ 
tremity of the ifland of Seringham, formed by 
the divilion of the great river Caveri into two 
channels. “ It is compofed of feven fquare 
« inclofures, one within the other, the walls 
“ of which are twenty-five feet high, and four 
“ thick. Thefe inclofures are three hundred and 
,e fifty feet diftant from one another, and each 
« has four large gates with a high tower ; which 
are placed, one in the middle of each fide 
« of the inclofure, and oppofite to the four 
“ cardinal points. The outward wall is near 
“ four miles in circumference, and its gateway 
« to the South is ornamented with pillars, feveral 
te of which are fingle ftones thirty-three feet 
“ long, and nearly five in diameter ; and thofe 
« which form the roof are ftiil larger; in the 
“ inrnoft inclofures are the chapels. About 

* Mem. de l.ftrrat. tom. xxxii. p. 44, &c. Voy. tie 
JSLSonnenitj tom.i. p.aiy. 
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* { half a mile to the Eaft of Seringham, and 
“ nearer to the Caveri than the Coleroon, is 
£( another large Pagoda, called Jembikifma; but 
££ ( this has only one inclofure. The extreme 
te veneration in which Seringham i:' held, 
“ ariies from a belief that it contains that iden- 
“ tical image of the god Wiftchnu, which ufed 
e< to be worfhipped by the god Brahma. Pil- 
££ glims from all parts of the peninfula come here 
££ to obtain abfnlution, and none come without 
“ an offering of money ; and a large part of 
“ the revenue of the ifland is allotted for the 
(C maintenance of the Brahmins who inhabit 
£: the Pagoda; and thefe, with their families, 
££ formerly compofed a multitude not lefs than 
£f forty thoufand fouls, maintained, without la- 
££ bour, by the liberality of fuperflition. Here, 
“ as in all the other great Pagodas of India, 
££ the Brahmins live in a fubordination which 
<e knows no refiftance, and fl umber in a vo- 
et luptuoufnefs which knows no wantsV* 

The other fpecies of public buildings which 
I mentioned, were thofe erected for the defence 
of the country. From the immenfe plains of 
Indoftan there arife, in different parts, emi- 

k Orrae’s Hilt. of Milit. Tranfaft. of Indoftan, vol. i. 
p. 17S. 
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nences and rocks formed by nature to be places 
of flrength. Of thefe the natives early took 
pofleflion, and fortifying them with works of 
various kinds, rendered them almoft impreg¬ 
nable ftations. There feems to have been, in 
forne diflant age, a period of general turbu¬ 
lence and danger in India, when fuch retreats 
were deemed effentially neceffarv to public fafety; 
for among the duties of magiftrates prefcribed 
by the Pundits, one is, “ that he fhall ereft a 
« ftrong fort in the place where he chufes to 
« refide j and /ball build a wall on all the four 
« /ides of it, with towers and battlements, and 
« /hall make a full ditch around itOf thefe 
fortrefles feveral remain, which, both from the 
appearance of the buildings and from the tra¬ 
dition of the natives, muft have been con- 
ftrudted in very remote times. Mr. Hodges 
has publifhed views of three of thefe, one of 
Chunar Gur, fituated upon the river Ganges, 
about fixteen miles above the city of Benares m ; 
the fecond, of Gwallior, about eighty miles 
to the fouth of Agra"; the third, of Bidjegur, 
in the territory of Benares’. They are all, 
particularly Gwallior, works of c nfiderable 
magnitude and flrength. The fortrefles in Ben- 

1 Introd, to Code of Gentoo Laws, p. cxi. 
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gal, however, are not to be compared with fe¬ 
ver al in the Deccan. Afieergur, Burhampour, 
and Dowlatabad, are deemed by the natives 
to be impregnable p ; and I am affined, by a 
good judge, that Affeergur is indeed a moft 
Itupendous work, and fo advantageoufly fitua- 
ted, that it would be extremely difficult to re¬ 
duce it by force. Adoni, of which Tippoo 
Sultaun lately rendered himfelf mailer, is not 
inferior to any of them, either in ftrength or 
importance % 

Nor is it only from furveying their public 
works that we are jultified in alter ting the early 
proficiency of the Indians in elegant and ufeful 
arts: we are led to form the fame conclufion by a 
view of thofe productions of their ingenuity, 
which were the chief articles of their trade 
with foreign nations. Of thefe the labours of 
the Indian loom and needle have, in every age, 
been the molt celebrated ; and fine linen is con¬ 
jectured, with fome probability, to have been 
called by the ancients Sindon, from the name 
of the river Indus or Sindus, near which it was 
wrought in the highelt perfection r . The cot- 

* Rennell, Mem. p. 133. 139. 

9 Hiilorical and Political View of the Deccan, p. 13. 

1 Sir William Jones’s Third Difcourfc, p. 42S. 
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ton manufactures of India feem anciently to 
have been as much admired as they are at pre¬ 
fen r, not only for their delicate texture, but 
for the elegance with which fome of them are 
embroidered, and the beautiful colour of the 
flowers with which others are adorned. From 
the earlieft period of European intercourfe with 
India, that country has been diftinguilhed for 
the number and excellence of the fubftances 
for dying various colours, with which it abound¬ 
edThe dye of the deep blue colour in 
higheft eftimation among the Romans bore 
the name of Indicum From India too, the 
fubdance ufed in dying a bright red colour, 
feems to have been imported"; and it is well 
known that both in the cotton and filk ftufts 
which we now receive front India, the blue 
and the red are the colours of molt confpicuous 
luftre and beauty. But however much the 
ancients may have admired thefe productions 
of Indian art, fome circumftances, which I have 
already mentioned, rendered their demand for 
the cotton manufactures of India, far inferior 
to that of modern times; and this has occafioned 

* Strab. lib* xv* p. 1018* A* 1024* 

* pbn. Nat* Hift* lib* xjtxv. Ci 6 - § 27- 

v Saltnafiiis E^rercit. Plinianse in Solin* 1 So* &c. Sxo. 

Salmafius de Homipnymis Hyles Jatrfca? c* X07* See 
NOTE LXW 
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the information concerning them which we 
receive from the Greek and Roman writers to 
be very imperfeft. We may conclude, how¬ 
ever, from the wonderful refetnblance of the 
ancient flate of India to the modern, that, in 
every period, the productions of their looms 
were as various as beautiful. The ingenuity 
of the Indians in other kinds of workmanlhip, 
particularly in metals and in ivory, is men¬ 
tioned with praife by ancient authors, but with¬ 
out any particular defcription of their nature \ 
Of thefe early productions of Indian artilts, 
there are now fome fpecimens in Europe, 
from which it appears that they were acquainted 
with the method of engraving upon the hardeft 
ftones and gems ; and, both in the elegance of 
their defigns and in neatnefs of execution, had 
arrived at a confidurable degree of excellence. 
An ingenious writer maintains, that the art of 
engraving on gems was probably an Indian 
invention, and certainly was early improved 
there, and he fupports this opinion by fever a I 
plaufible arguments y . The Indian engraved 
gems, of which he has publi filed defcriptions, 
appear to be the workmanlhip of a very remote 

Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1044. B. Dionyf. Fcrieges, 
vcrf. 1016. 

r Ralpe's Introd. to Taflie’s Defcript. Catal. of engraved 
gems, 8x. p. xii. &c. 
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period, as the legends on them are in the Sanf- 
kreet language *. 

But it is not alone from the improved hate 
of mechanic arts in India, that we conclude its 
inhabitants to have been highly civilized ; a 
proof of this. Hill more convincing, may be 
deduced from the early and extraordinary pro¬ 
ductions of their genius in the fine arts. This 
evidence is rendered more interefting, by being 
derived from a fource of knowledge which the 
laudable curiofity of our countrymen has opened 
to the people of Europe within thefe few years. 
That all the fcience and literature poUeffed by 
the Brahmins, were contained in books written 
in a language underftood by a few only of the 
moll learned among them, is a fa£t which has 
long been known ; and all the Europeans fettled 
in India during three centuries, have com¬ 
plained that the Brahmins obftinately refufed 
to inftruCt any perfon in this language. But 
at length, by addrefs, mild treatment, and a per- 
fuafion, that the earneftnefs with which inftruc- 
tion was folicited, proceeded not from any inten¬ 
tion of turning their religion into derifion, but 
from a defire of acquiring a perfect knowledge 
of their fciences and literature, the fcruples of 

z Rafpe’s Introd. to Taffie’s Defcnpt. Catal. of engraved 
Gems, vol. i. p, 74. vol. ii. plate xiii. 
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the Brahmins have beeif overcome. Several 
Britifh gentlemen are now completely mailers 
of the Sanfkreet language. The myfterious 
veil, formerly deemed impenetrable, is removed; 
and, in the courfe of five years, the curiofity 
of the public has been gratified by two pub¬ 
lications as fingular as they were unexpected. 
The one is a tranflation, by Mr. Wilkins, of an 
Epifode from the Mahabarat , an Epic poem, in 
high eftimation among the Hindoos, com- 
pofed, according to their account, by Krcefhna 
Dwypayen Veias, the tnofl eminent of all their 
Brahmins, above three thou land years before 
the Chriftian sera. The other is S&contala-, a 
dramatic poem, written about a century before 
the birth of Chrift, tranflated by Sir William 
Jones. I fliall endeavonr to give my readers 
fuch a view of the fubjefl and coinpofition of 
each of thefe, as may enable them to efltmate, 
in feme meafure, the degree of merit which 
they pofiefs. 

The Mahabarat is a voluminous poem, con¬ 
fiding of upwards of four hundred thoufand 
lines. Mr. Wilkins has tranflated more than a 
third of it; but only a fhort epifode, infilled 
Baghvat-Geeta, is hitherto publifhed, and from 
this fpecimen we muft form an opinion with 
refpeft to the whole. The fubject of the poem 
is a famous civil war between two branches of 
* g the 
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the royal houfe of Bhaurat. When the forces 
on each fide were formed in the field, and 
ready to decide the conteft by the fwofd, ATjoon, 
the favourite and pupil of the god Kreefhna, 
who accompanied him in this hour of danger, 
requefled of him to caufe his chariot to advance 
between the two holtile armies. lie looked 
at both armies, and beheld, on either fide, none 
but grandlires, uncles, coufins, tutors, fons, 
and brothers, near relations or bofoni friends ; 
and when he had gazed for a while, and faw 
thefe prepared for the light, he was feized with 
extreme pity and compunction, and uttered his 
forrow in the following words :—“ Having be- \ 
“ held, O Kreefhna / my kindred thus waiting 
“ anxious for the fight, my members fail me, 

* c my countenance withereth, the hair ftandeth 
“ an end upon my body, and all my frame 
“ trembleth with horror j even Gandecv, my 
“ bow, efcapeth from my hand, and my fkin 
“ is parched and dried up.—When f have de- 
“ ftroyed my kindred, fliall I longer look for 
“ happinefs ? I wifli not for victory, Kreefhna ; 

“ I want not dominion ; I want not pleafure; 

" for what is dominion and the enjoyments of 
“ life, or even life itfelf, when thofe for whom 
“ dominion, pleafure, and enjoyment were to 
“ be coveted, have abandoned life and fortune, 

“ and fland here in the field ready for the 
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“ battle. Tutors, Tons, and fathers, grandfires, 
w and grandfons, uncles, nephews, coufins, kin- 
“ dred, and friends! Although they would 
‘ e kill me, I with not to fight them; no not 
<c even lor the dominion of the three regions 
“ of the univerfe, much lefs for this little earth".” 
In order to remove his fcruples, Kreeflma in¬ 
forms him what was the duty of a prince of the 
Chehteree, or military call, when called to aft 
in fuch a fituation, and incites him to perform 
it by a variety of moral and philosophical ar¬ 
guments, the nature of which I fliall have oc- 
cafion to confider particularly in another part 
of this Diflertation. In this dialogue between 
Kreefhna and his pupil, there are feveral paf- 
fages which give an high idea of the genius 
of the poet. The fpeech of Arjoon I have 
quoted, in which he exprefies the anguifli 
of his foul, muff have ftruck every reader 
as beautiful and pathetic; and I fliall afterwards 
produce a defcription of the Supreme Being, 
and of the reverence wherewith he fliould be 
worflapped, which is fublime. But while thefe 
excite our admiration, and confirm us in the 
belief of a high degree of civilization in that 
country where fuch a work, was produced, 
we are furprifed at the defedt of tafte and of 

* Baghvat-Gecta, p. 30,31. 
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art in the manner of introducing this Epifode, 
Two powerful armies are drawn up in battle* 
array, eager for the fight; a young hero and his 
Inftruftor are defcribed as {landing in a chariot 
of war between them; that furely was not the 
moment for teaching him the principles of phi- 
lofophy, and delivering eighteen lectures of 
metaphyfics and theology. 

"With regard, however, both to the dramatic 
and epic poetry of the Hindoos, we labour 
under the difad vantage of being obliged to form 
an opinion from a fingle fpecimen of each, and 
that of the latter, too, (as it is only a part of 
a large work,) an imperfect one. But if, from 
fuch fcanty materials, we may venture upon 
any decifion* it mull be, that of the two, the 
drama feems to have been conduced with the 
moft correft tafte. This will appear from 
the obfervations which I now proceed to make 
upon Saconta-la. 

It is only to nations eonfidefably advanced 
tn refinement, that the drama is a favourite en¬ 
tertainment. The Greeks had been for a good 
time a polilhed people j Alcaeus and Sappho had 
compofed their Odes, and Thales and Anaximan-' 
der had opened their fchoo!s,before Tragedy made 
Its firft rude efiay in the cart of Thefpis; and a 
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good time elapfed before it attained to any 
confiderable degree of excellence. From the 
drama of Sacontala, then, we muft form an ad¬ 
vantageous idea- of the fiate of improvement 
in that foeiety to whofe tafte it was fuited. In 
eftimating its merit, however, v/e muft not 
apply to it rules of criticifm drawn from the 
literature and tafte of nations with which its. 
author was altogether unacquainted; we muft 
not expeft the unities of the Greek theatre; 
we muft not meafure it by our own ftandard of 
propriety. Allowance muft be made for local 
cuftoms, and lingular manners, arifing from a 
ftate of domeftic foeiety, an order of civil po¬ 
licy, and a fyftem of religious opinions, very 
different from thole eftablilhed in Europe. Sa¬ 
contala is not a regular drama, but, like fomc 
of the plays early exhibited on the Spanilh and 
Englilh theatres, is an hiftory in dialogue, un¬ 
folding events which happened in different 
places, and during a feries of years. When 
viewed in this light, the fable is in general well 
arranged, many of the incidents are happily 
chofen, and the viciffitudes in the fituation of 
the principal perfonages are fudden and unex- 
peeled. The unravelling, of the piece, how¬ 
ever, though fome of the circumftances prepa¬ 
ratory to it be introduced with Hull, is at laft 
brought about by the intervention of fuperior 
14 beings. 
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beings, which has always a bad effect, and dif- 
covers fome want of art. But as Sacontala was 
defcended of a celeftial nymph, and under the 
protection of a holy hermit, this heavenly inter¬ 
polation may appear lefs marvellous, and is 
extremely agreeable to the Oriental tafte. In 
many places of this drama it is fimple and ten¬ 
der, in fome pathetic; in others there is a mix¬ 
ture of comic with what is more ferious. Of 
each, examples might be given. I fhall felect 
a few of the firft, both becaufe fimplicity and 
tendemels are the characterise beauties of the 
piece, and becaufe they fo little refemble the 
extravagant imagery and turgid ftyle confpi- 
cuous in almoft all the fpecimens of Oriental 
poetry which have hitherto been publilhed. 

Sacontala, the heroine of the drama, a 
ptincefs of high birth, had been educated by 
an holy hermit in a hallowed grove, and had 
palfed the early part of her life in rural oc¬ 
cupations and paftoral innocence. When Ihe 
was about to quit this beloved retreat, and 
repair to the court of a great monarch, to whom 
Ihe had been maried, Cana, her fofter-father, 
and her youthful companions, thus bewail their 
own lofs, and exprefs their wilhes for her hap- 
pinefs, in a Itrain of fentiment and language per¬ 
fectly fuited to their paftoral character. 

t 2 “ Hear, 
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te Hear, O ye trees of this hallowed foreft, 
“ hear and proclaim that Sacontala is going to 
te the palace of her wedded lord; file, who drank 
64 not, though thirlty, before you were wa- 
“ tered j file, who cropped not, through af- 
“ fecHon for you, one of your frelh leaves, 
44 though Ihe would have been, pleafed with 
44 fuch an ornament for her locks; fhe, whofe 
44 chief delight was in the feafon when your 
“ branches are fpanglcd with flowers ! 

Chorus of Wood Nymphs. — 44 May her way 
« be attended with profperity! May propi- 
“ tious breezes fprinkie, for her delight, the 
44 odoriferous duft of tich bloffoms ! May pools 
44 of clear water, green with the leaves of the 
44 lotos, refrefli her as Ihe walks! and may 
44 lhady branches be her defence from the 
44 fcorching fun-beams!” 

Sacontala, juft as fhe was departing from 
the grove, turns to Cana; “ Suffer me, venq- 
“ rable father! to addrefs this Madhavi-creeper, 
44 whofe red bloffoms inflame the grove.— 
Cana. 44 My child, I know thy affeftion for 

« it,”- Sacont. 44 O molt radiant of fliining 

44 plants, receive my embraces, and return 
14 them with thy flexible arms! from this day, 
44 though removed at a fatal diftance, I fhall 

4t for 
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“ for ever be thine.—O beloved father, con- 
fider this creeper as myfelf!” As fhe ad¬ 
vances, Ihe again addrefles Cana: “ Father l 
** when yon female antelope, who now moves 
4C flowly from the weight of the young ones 
“ with which file is pregnant, fhall be deli- 
vered of them, fend me, I beg, a kind met 
“ fage with tidings of her fafety.—Do not 

** forget.”- Cana. “ My beloved! I will 

“ not forget it .*'——Bacontala [flopping]. 

Ah! what is it that clings to the ikirts of 

“ my robe, and detains me ?”- Cana. “ It 

“ is thy adopted child, the little fawn, whofe 
“ mouth, when the fharp points of Cufa- 
“ grafs had wounded it, has been fo often 
“ fmeared by thee with the healing oil of In- 
te gudi; who has been fo often fed by thee with 
“ a handful of Synmaka grains, and now will 
“ not leave the footlleps of his prote&refs.” 
— -Sacont. “ Why doft thou weep, ten- 

“ der fawn, for me who muft leave our com- 
“ nton dwelling-place?—As thou waft reared 
“ by me when thou hadft loft thy mother, 
who died loon after thy birth, fo will my 
“ fofter-father attend thee, when we are fepa- 
tc rated, with anxious care.—Return, poor thing, 

* c return-we muft part.” [SZn? burfls into 

tears.] - Cana. “ Thy tears, my child, ill 

fuit the occafion j we fball all meet again; be 
t 3 * - “ firm; 
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“ firm ; fee the direct road before thee, and 
<c follow it. When the big tear lurks beneath 
** thy beautiful eye-lalhes, let thy refolution 
te check its fir ft efforts to difengage itfelf.— 
“ In thy paffage over this earth, where the paths 
<e are now high, now low, and the true path 
feldom diftinguiIhed, the traces of thy feet' 
inuft needs be unequal; but virtue will prefs 
tc thee right onward V* 

From this Ipecimen of the Indian drama, 
every reader of good tafte, I Ihould imagine, 
will be fatisfied, that it is only among a people 
of poliftied manners and delicate fe-ntiinents 
that a compofition fo fimple and correct could 
be produced or relilhed. I obferve one in- 
ftance in this drama of that wild extravagance 
fo frequent in Oriental poetry. The monarch, 
in replacing a bracelet which had dropped from 
the arm of Sacontala, thus addreffes her: “ Look, 
Ci my darling, this is the new moon which left 
“ the firmament in honour of fuperior beauty, 
t( and having defcended on your enchanting 
<c wrift, hath joined both its horns round it in 
“ the Ihape of a braceletBut this is the 
fpeech of an enraptured young man to his mif- 
trefs, and in every age and nation exaggerated 

b Ad IV. P . 4-7, &c, * Aft III- p. 36. 
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pralfe is expected from the mouth of lovers. 
Dramatic exhibitions feem to have been a fa¬ 
vourite atnufement of the Hindoos as well as of 
other civilized nations. “ The tragedies, co- 
« medies, farces, and mufical pieces of the In- 
« dian theatre, would fill as many volumes as 
“ that of any nation in ancient or modern Eu- 
« rope. They are all in verfe where the dia- 
“ logue is elevated, and in profe where it is 
“ familiar; the men of rank and learning are re- 
« prefented fpeaking pure Sanfkreet, and the 
“ women Pracrit, which is little more than the 
“ language of the Brahmins, melted down by a 
« delicate articulation to the foftnefs ofltalian; 
« while the low perfons of the drama fpeak 
“ the vulgar dialefts of the feveral provinces 
“ which they are fuppofed to inhabit V’ 

V. The attainments of the Indians in fcience, 
furnifh an additional proof of their early civiliza¬ 
tion. By every perfon who has vifited India 
in ancient or modem times, its inhabitants, 
either in tran factions of private bufinefs, or in 
the conduft of political affairs, have been deemed 
not inferior to the people of any nation in fa- 
gacity or in acutenefs of under Handing. From 

4 Preface to Sacont. by Sir William Jonet, p.ix. See 
NOTE LXVI. 
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the application of fuch talents to the cultivation 
of fcience, an extraordinary degree of proficiency 
might have been expefted. The Indians were, 
accordingly, early celebrated on that account, 
and fome of the mo ft eminent of the Greek 
philofophers -travelled into India, that, by con- 
verfing with the fages of that country, they 
might acquire fome portion of the knowledge 
for which they were diftinguifhedThe ac¬ 
counts, however, which \ve receive from the 
Greeks and Romans, of the Sciences which 
attracted the attention of the Indian philofophers, 
or of the difcoveries which they had made in 
them, are very imperfeft. To the refearches of 
a few intelligent perlons, who have vifited India 
during the courfe of the three laft centuries, we are 
indebred for more ample and authentic information. 
But from the relu&ance with which the Brah¬ 
mins communicate their fciences to flrangers, 
and the inability of Europeans to acquire 
much knowledge of them, while, like the myf- 
teries of thdr religion, they were concealed from 
vulgar e\es in an unknown tongue, this inform¬ 
ation was acquired flowly and with great 
difficulty. I tie fame obfervation, however, 
which I made concerning our knowledge of 
the ftatc of the fine vrt% among the people of 

Bniclceri 1I'll- Philofcph* vqT. j. p. iqo, 
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India, is applicable to that of their piogrefs in 
fcience, and the prefent age is the firil furmihed 
with fufiicient evidence upon which to found 
a decifive judgment with refpect to either. 

Science, when viewed as disjoined from re¬ 
ligion, the coniideration of which I referve for 
another head, is employed in contemplating 
either the operations of the underftanding, the 
exercife of our moral powers, or the nature 
and qualities of external objects. The firft is 
denominated logic; the ftcond ethics ; the third 
phyfics, or the knowledge of nature. With 
refpeft to the early progrefs in cultivating each 
of thefe fciences in India, we are in poffeflion of 
fails which merit attention. 

But, prior to the coniideration of them, it 
is proper to examine the ideas of the Brahmins 
with refpeit to mind itfelf, for if thefe were not 
juft, all their theories concerning its operations 
muft have been erroneous and fanciful. The 
diftinilion between matter and fpirit appears 
to have been early known by the ptulofophers 
of India, and to the latter they afcribed many 
powers of which they deemed the former to 
be incapable; and when we recollect how in¬ 
adequate our conceptions are of every objeit 
that does not fall under the cognizance of the 
12 fcnfes, 
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fenfes, we may affirm (if allowance be made 
for a peculiar notion of the Hindoos which lhall 
be afterwards explained) that no defcription 
of the human foul is more fuited to the dignity 
of its nature than that given by the author of 
the Mahabarat. “ Some,” fays he, “ regard the 
“ foul as a wonder, others hear of it with aftonifh- 
“ ment, but no one knoweth it. The weapon di- 
** videth it not; the fire burneth it not; the water 
M corrupteth it not; the winddrieth it not away; 
“ for it is indivifible, inconfumable, incorruptible; 
“ it is eternal, univerfal, permanent, immovable ; 
“ it is invifible, inconceivable, and unalter- 

able*.” After this view of the fentiments 
of the Brahmins concerning mind itfelf, we may 
proceed to confider their ideas with refped to 
each of the fciences, in that tripartite arrange¬ 
ment which I mentioned. 

t ft. Logic and Metaphyfics. On no fubjeft 
has the human undemanding been more exer- 
cifed than in analyfing its own operations. The 
various powers of the mind have been examined 
and defined. The origin and progrefs of our 
ideas have been traced ; and proper rules have 
been preferibed, of proceeding from the ob- 
fervation of fads to the eftablifiiment of prin¬ 
ciples, 


f Baghvat-Geeta, p. 37. 
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ciples, or from the knowledge of principles to 
form arrangements of faience. The philo- 
fophers of ancient Greece were highly celebrated 
for their proficiency in thefe abftrufe fpecula- 
tions^ and in their difcuffions and arrangements, 
difcovered fuch depth of thought and acute- 
nefs of difeernment, that their fyffms of Logic, 
particularly that of the Peripatetic School, 
have been deemed moil diftinguiflied efforts of 
human reafon. 

But -fince we became acquainted, in fome 
decree, with the literature and fcience of the 
Hindoos, we find that as foon as men arrive 
at that Itage in focial life, when they can turn 
their attention to fpeculative inquiries, the hu¬ 
man mind will, in every region of the earth, 
dilplay nearly the fame powers, and proceed 
in its inveftigations and difeoveries by nearly 
fnntlar fteps. From Abul Fazel’s compendium 
of the philofophy E of the Hindoos- the know¬ 
ledge of which he acquired, as he informs us, by 
aflfociating intimately with the raoft learned men of 
the nation ; from the fpecimen of their logical 
difcuflions contained in that portion of the 
Shaflra publiflied by Colonel Dow h , and from 

s Ayeen Akbery, voL iif. p. 95* See. 

11 DifTcrtation, p* xjuux, 
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many pafifages in the Baghvat-Geeta, it appears 
that the fame fpecuhtions which occupied the 
philofophers of Greece had engaged the attention 
of the Indian Brahmins ; and the theories of 
the former, either concerting the qualities of 
external objects, or the nature of our own ideas, 
were not more ingenious than thofe of the latter. 
To define with accuracy, to diftinguifli with 
acutenefs, and to realbn with fubtlety, are cha¬ 
racter! ttics of both ; and in both, the fame ex- 
cefs of refinement, in attempting to analyfe thofe 
operations of mind which the faculties of man 
were not formed to comprehend, led fometimes 
to the moft falfe and dangerous conclufions. 
That fceptical philofophy, which denies the 
„ exigence of the material world, and afferts no¬ 
thing to be real but our own ideas, feems to 
have been known in India as well as in Europe 1 ; 
and the fages of the Eaft, as they were indebted 
to philofophy for the knowledge of many im¬ 
portant truths, were not more exempt than thofe 
of the Weft from its delufions and errors. 

id. Ethics. This fcience, which has for its 
objeft, to after tain what diftinguiihes virtue 
from vice, to inveftigate what motives fhould 

1 Dow’s Diflertation, p, lvii. Ajecn Akbery, vol. iff. 
p. 1 23. 
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prompt men to aft, and to prefcribe rules for 
the conduct of life, as it is of all other the mod 
interefling, feems to have deeply engaged the 
attention of the Brahmins. Their fcntiments 
with refpeft to thefe points were various, and, 
like the philofophers of Greece, the brahmins 
were divided into lefts, diflinguifhed by maxims 
and tenets often diametrically oppofite. That 
feft with whofe opinions we are, fortunately, 
bell acquainted, had eflablilhed a fyftcm ot 
morals, founded on principles the moil generous 
and dignified which unaffifted reaion is capable 
of difcovering. Man, they taught, was formed, 
not for fpeculation or indolence, but for action. 
He is born, not for himfelf alone, but for his fel¬ 
low men. The happinefs of the fociety of which 
he is a member, the good of mankind, are his 
ultimate and high ell objects. In chufing w'hat 
to prefer or to rejeft, the juftnefs and propriety 
of his own choice are the only confiderations to 
which he Ihould attend. The events which 
may follow' his aftions are not in his own power, 
and whether they be profperous or adverfe, as 
long as he is fatisfied with the purity of the 
motives which induced him to aft, he can enjoy 
that approbation of his own mind, which con- 
ftkutes genuine happinefs, independent of the 
power of fortune or the opinions of other men* 
“ Man (fays the author of the Mahabarat) en- 

joyeth 
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« jayeth not freedom from action. Every man 
“ is involuntarily urged to act by thofe prin- 
“ ciples which are inherent in his nature. He 
tc who reftraineth his active faculties, and fit- 
“ teth down with his mind attentive to the 
objects of his fenfes, may be called one of 
“ an aftrayed foul. The man is praifed, who, 
having fubdued all his pafiions, performeth 
“ with his active faculties all the functions of 
“ life unconcerned about the event k . Let 
“ the motive be in the deed, and not in the 
“ event. Be not one whofe motive for aft ion 
is the hope of reward. Let not thy life be 
“ fpent in inaction. Depend upon application, 
“ perform thy duty, abandon all thought of 
et the confequence, and make the event equal, 
“ whether it terminate in good or in evil; for 
“ fuch an equality is called Tog £i. e. attention 
“ to what is fpiritual]. Seek an afylum then 
“ in wifdom alone ; for the miferable and un- 
** happy are fo on account of the event of things. 
“ Men who are endued with true wifdom are 
unmindful of good or evil in this world. 
“ Study then to obtain this application of thy 
* ( underftanding, for fuch application in bu- 
“ finefs is a precious art. Wife men who have 
“ abandoned all thought of the fruit which is 

k Eaghvat-Geeta, p.44. 
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** produced from their aft ions, are freed from 
t( the chains of birth, and go to the regions of 
* c eternal happinefs V* 

From thefe and other paffages which I might 
have quoted, we learn that the diftinguifhing 
doftrines of the Stoical fchool were taught 
in India many ages before the birth of Zeno, 
and inculcated with a perfuafive earneftnefs 
nearly refembling that of Epictetus; and it is 
not without aftoniflhment that we find the tenets 
of this manly active philofophy, which feem 
to be formed only for men of the moft vigorous 
ipirit, prefcribed as the rule of conduft to a race 
of people more eminent (as is generally fuppofed) 
for the gendenefs of their difpofition than for the 
elevation of their minds. 

3d, Physics. In all the fciences which 
contribute towards extending our knowledge 
of nature, in mathematics, mechanics, and aftro- 
nomy. Arithmetic is of elementary ufe. In 
whatever country then we find that luch atten¬ 
tion has been paid to the improvement of 
arithmetic as to render its operations moft eafy 
and correft, we may prefume that the fciences 

1 Baghvat-Gecta, p. 40. 
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depending upon it have attained a fuperior de¬ 
gree of perfection. Such improvement of this 
fcience we find in India. While, among the 
Greeks and Romans, the only method ufed for 
the notation of numbers was by the letters of 
the alphabet, which neceffarily rendered arith¬ 
metical calculation extremely tedious and ope¬ 
rate, the Indians had, from time immemorial, 
employed for the fame purpofe the ten cyphers, 
or figures, now univerfally known, and by means 
of them performed every operation in arithmetic 
with the greateft facility and expedition. By 
the happy invention of giving a different value 
to each figure according to its change of place, 
no more than ten figures are needed in calcula¬ 
tions the moft complex, and of any given extent; 
and arithmetic is the moft perfect of all the 
fciences. The Arabians, not long after their 
fettlement in Spain, introduced this mode of 
notation into Europe, and were candid enough 
to acknowledge that they had derived the know¬ 
ledge of it from the Indians, Though the ad¬ 
vantages of this mode of notation are obvious 
and great, yet fo llowly do mankind adopt 
new inventions, that the ufe of it was for forae 
time confined to fcience ; by degrees, however, 
men of bufmefs relinqoifhed the former cum¬ 
ber feme method of computation by letters, and 
' the 
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the Indian arithmetic came into general ufe 
throughout Europe 111 , It is now fo familiar and 
Ample, that the ingenuity of the people* to whom 
we are indebted for the invention* is Id's obferved 
and lei's celebrated than it merits. 

The adronomy of the Indians is a proof 
dill more confpicuous of their extraordinary 
progrefs in fcience, The attention and fuccefs 
with which they ftudied the motions of the 
heavenly bodies were fo little known to the 
Greeks and Romans* that it is hardly mentioned 
by them but in the molt curfory manner n . But 
as icon as the Mahomedans eftabliftied an in- 
tercourfe with the natives of India* they ob¬ 
ferved and celebrated the fuperioriry of their 
aftronomical knowledge. Of the Europeans 
who vifited India after the communication with 
it by the Cane of Good Hope was di[covered* 
M. Bernier, an inquifitive and philofophical 
traveller, was one of the fir ft who learned that 
the Indians had long applied to the ftudy of 
aftronomy, and had made confiderable progrefs 
in that fcience 0 . His information, however, 
feems to have been very general and imperfect. 

m Montucla Hi si. dcs Mathemal torn. j\ p* 360, Sec* 
n Strabo* lib* xv, p. 1047* A, Dion, Perit^. y. 1*73* 

* Wyages, tom. ii. p. 145, .See. 
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We are indebted for the firft fdefttific proof 
of the great proficiency of the Indians in aftro- 
nomical knowledge, to M. de la Loubere, who, 
a, r. 16S7. on his return from his embafly to Siam, brought 
with him an extract from a Siamefe manufcript, 
which contained tables and rules for calculating 
the places of the fun and moon. The manner 
in which thefe tables were conftruffed rendered 
the principles on which they were founded 
extremely obfcure, and it required a commenta¬ 
tor as converfant in afiroilomical calculation as 
the celebrated Caffini, to explain the meaning 
of this curious fragment. The epoch of the 
Siamefe tables correi’ponds to the 21ft of March, 
A. D. 638. Another fet of tables was tranf- 
mitted from Chrifnabouram, in the Carnatic, 
the epoch of which anfwers to the 10th of 
March, A. D. 1491. A third fet of tables came 
from Narfapour, and the epoch of them goes 
no farther back than A. D. 1569. The fourth 
and moft curious fet of tables was publilhed 
by M. le Gen til, to whom they were communi¬ 
cated by a learned Brahmin of Tirvalore* a 
fmall town on the Coromandel coalt, about 
twelve miles well of Negapatam. The 
epoch of thele tables is of high antiquity, and 
coincides with the beginning of the celebrated 
;era of the Gatyougham or Collee Jogue, which 
commenced, according to the Indian account, 

three 
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three thoufanid one hundred and two years before 
the birth of Chrift p . 

These four fets of tables have been examined 
and compared by M. Bailly, who with Angular 
felicity of genius has conjoined an uncommon 
degree of eloquence with the patient refearches 
of an aftronomer, and the profound inveftigations 
of a geometrician. His calculations have been 
verified, and his reafonings have been illuf- 
trated and extended by Mr. Playfair, in a very 
mafterly Diflertation, publi/hed in the Trans¬ 
actions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh 11 . 

Instead of attempting to follow them in 
reafonings and calculations, which, from their 
nature, are often abftrufe and intricate, I fhall 
fatisfy rayfelf with giving fuch a general view 
of them as is fuited to a popular work. This, 
I hope, may convey a proper idea of what has 
been publilhed concerning the aftronomy of 
India, a fubject too curious and important to 
be omitted in any account of the date of fcience 
in that country; and, without iuterpofing any 
judgment of my own, I fhall leave each of my 
readers to form his own, opinion. 

f See NOTE LXVII. * VoULp. 135. 
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Tt may be confulered as the general refult of 
all the inquiries, reafonings, and calculations,, 
with refpeft to Indian aftronomy, which have 
hitherto been made public, “ That the motion 
« of the heavenly bodies, and more particularly 
“ their fituation at the commencement of the 
w different epochs to which the four fets of 
« tables refer, are afcertained with great accu- 
«« racy ; and that many of the elements of their 
“ calculations, efpecially for very remote ages, 
are verified by an aftonifhing coincidence 
« w ith the tables of the modern aftronomy of 
“ Europe, when, improved by the lateft and 
“ nioft nice deductions from the theory of gra- 
« vitation.” Thefe conclufions are rendered 
peculiarly interefting, by the evidence which 
they afford of an advancement in fcience un¬ 
exampled in the hiftory of rude nations- The 
Indian Brahmins, who annually circulate a kind 
of almanac, containing aftronomical prediftions 
of forne of the more remarkable phenomena in 
the heavens, fuch as the new and full moons, 
the eclipfes of the fun and moon, are in pof- 
feflion of certain methods of calculation, which, 
upon examination, are found to involve in them 
a very extenfive fyfteni of aftronomical know¬ 
ledge. M. le Gentil, a French aftronomer, 
had an opportunity, while in India, of obferving 
c two 
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two eclipfes of the moon which had been cal¬ 
culated by a Brahmin, and he found the error 
in either to be very inconfiderable. 

The accuracy of thefe refults is lefs furprifing 
than the juftnefs and fcientific nature of the prin¬ 
ciples on which the tables, by which they cal¬ 
culate, are> conftrufted For the method of 
predicting eclipfes which is followed by the 
Brahmins, is of a kind altogether different from 
any that has been found in the poffefiion of rude 
nations in the infancy of aftronomy. In Chaldaea, 
and even in Greece, in the early ages, the me¬ 
thod of calculating eclipfes was founded on the 
obfervation of a certain period or cycle, after 
which the eclipfes of the lun and moon return 
nearly in the fame order; but there was no 
attempt to analyfe the different circumfiances on 
which the eel ipfe (depends, or to deduce its phe¬ 
nomena from a precife knowledge of the motions 
of the fun and moon. This la ft was referved for 
a more advanced period, when geometry, as well 
as arithmetic, were called in to the affi fiance of 
aftronomy, and if it was attempted at all, feems 
not to have been attempted with fuccefs before 
the age of Hipparchus. It is a method of this 
fuperior kind, founded on principles and on 
an analyfts of the motions of the fun and moon, 
which guides the calculations of the Brahmins, 
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and they never employ any of the grofler eftima- 
tions, which were the pride of the firfl: aftrono- 
mers in Egypt and Chaldsca. 

The Brahmins of the prefent times are guided 
m their calculations by thefe principles, though 
they do not now underftand tliem ; they know 
only the ufe of the tables which are in their 
pofleffion, but are unacquainted with the me¬ 
thod of their conftruclion. The Brahmin who 
vifited M. le Gentil at Pondicherry, and in- 
llructed him in the ufe of the Indian tables, 
had no knowledge of the principles of his art, 
and difcovered no curiofity concerning the: 
nature of M. le Gentil’s obfervaftiohs, or about 
the mftruments which he employed. He was 
equally ignorant with refpect to the authors of 
thefe tables: and whatever is to be learnt 
concerning the time or place of their cori- 
flrudlion, mull be deduced from the tables them- 
felves. One fet of thefe tables (as was formerly 
obferved) profefs to be as old as the beginning 
of the Calyougham, or to go back to the year 
3102 before the Chriftian sera; but as nothing 
(it may be fuppofed) is eafier than for an aftro- 
rioroer to give to his tables what date he pleafes, 
and, by calculating backwards, to eflablilh an 
epoch of any affigned antiquity, the preten-.- 
fions of the Indian aftronomy to fo remote an 
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origin are not to be admitted without exami¬ 
nation. 

That examination has accordingly been in- 
ftituted by M. Bailly, and the refult of his in* 
quiries is after ted to be, that the aftronomv 
of India is founded on obfervations which can¬ 
not be of a much later date than the period 
above mentioned. For the Indian tables re- 
prefent the ftate of the heavens at that period 
with aftonifhing exaflnefs; and there is be¬ 
tween them and the calculations of our mo¬ 
dern aftronomy fuch a conformity, with refpefl 
to thofe ages, as could refult from nothing, but 
from the authors of the former having accurately 
copied from nature, and having delineated truly 
the face of the heavens, in the age wherein they 
lived. In order to give fome idea of the high 
degree of accuracy in the Indian tables, I ftiall 
felefl a few inftances of it, out of many that 
might be produced. The place of the fun for 
the aftronomical epoch at the beginning of 
the Calyougham, as Hated in the tables of Tir- 
valore, is only forty-feven minutes greater than 
by the tables of M, de la Caille, when cor¬ 
rected by the calculations of M. de la Grange. 
The place of the moon, in the fame tables, 
for the fame epoch, is only thirty-feven mi¬ 
nutes different from the tables of Mayer, The 
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tables of Ptolemy, for that epoch, are erroneous 
no left than ten degrees with refpeet to the 
place of the fun, and eleven degrees with re- 
fpect to that of the mbqn* The acceleration 
of the n;con’s motion,: reckoning from the 
beginning of the Cakbugham ro the* prefent 
time, agrees, in the Indian tab its, with thofe 
of. Mayer to a fmgle niinutd. The inequality 
of tho fun’s motion,. and the obliquity, of the 
ecliptic,, \vhieh were both greater in former, 
ages than they are now, as repre fenced in the 
tabjps of Tirvalore, are alnioft of the precife, 
quantity that the theory of gravitation a/ligns 
to them three thoufand .years before the Chrif- 
tian. sera- It is : accordingly for thofe very re¬ 
mote ages (about 5000 years diftant from the 
prefent) that their agronomy is mod accu¬ 
rate, and the nearer we came down, to 
our own times, the conformity; of its reful t$ 
with qurs djminifhes. It feems reafojsable to 
fupppfe, that the time when .its rules are mqft 
accurate, is the time when the observations, were 
made on which thefe rules are founded. - 

In fupport of this conclufron, M. Bailiy main¬ 
tains that none of all tile agronomical fyileVtis 
of Greece or Perfia, or of Tartary, from lorne 
of which it might be fufpefted that the Indian 
tables were copied,, can be made- to agree with 
' them, 
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them, efpecially when we calculate for very 
remote ages. The fuperior perfection of the 
Indian tables becomes always more confpicuous 
as we go farther back into antiquity. This 
fiiews, iikewife, how difficult it is to conRruft 
any aRronomical tables, which will agree with 
the Rate of the heavens for a period fo remote 
from,the time when the tables were conftru£ted, 
as four or five thcufand years. It is only from 
altronomy in its moll advanced Rate, Rich as 
it Fas attained in modern Europe, that fuch 
accuracy is to be expected. 

' When an eRimate is endeavoured to be 
made of the geometrical fkill neceflary for the 
conftru&ion of the Indian tables and rules, it is 
found to be very confiderable; and, befide the 
knowledge of elementary geometry, it muR 
have required plain and fpherical trigonometry, 
or fomething equivalent to them, together with 
certain methods of approximating to the values 
of geometrical magnitudes, which feem to rife 
very far above the elements of any of thofe 
fciences. Some of thefe laR mark alfo very 
clearly (although this has not been obferved by 
M. Bailly) that the places to which thefe tables 
are adapted, muR be fituated between the. Tro¬ 
pics, becaufe they are altogether inapplicable at 
a greater diftance from the Equator, 
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From this long induction, the conclufion 
which feems obvioufly to refult is, that the In¬ 
dian aftronomy is founded upon obfervations 
which were made at a very early period *, and 
when we confider the exact agreement of the 
places which they- aflign to the fun and moon, 
and other heavenly bodies, at that epoch, with 
thofe deduced from the tables of De la Caille 
and Mayer, it ftrongly confirms the truth of 
the pofition which I have been endeavouring 
to efhiblifli, concerning the early and high ftate 
of civilization in India. 

Before I quit this fubjeft, there is one cirr 
cumftance which merits particular attention. 
AH the knowledge which we have hitherto 
acquired of the principles and conclufions of 
Indian aftronomy is derived from the fouthern 
part of the Carnatic, and the tables are adapted 
to places fituated between the meridian of Cape 
Comorin and that which paffes through the 
eailern part of Ceylon \ The Brahmins in the 
Carnatic acknowledge that their fcience pf 
aftronomy was derived from the North, and that 
their method of calculation is denominated Fa- 
ham, or New, to diftinguifh it from the Sid-, 
dantam, or ancient method eftablilhed at Benares, 

T Bililly, Dif. Prclrap, p. xvii; 
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which they allow to be much more perfect; 
and we learn from Abul Faze!, that all the 
altronomers of Indoftan rely entirely upon the 
precepts contained in a book called Soorej Sud- 
bant , compofed in a very remote period *. It 
is manifellly from this book that the method 
to which the Brahmins of the South gave the 
name of Siddentam is taken. Benares has been 
from time immemorial the Athens of India, the 
refidence of the moll learned Brahmins, and the 
feat both of fcience and literature. There, it 
is highly probable, whatever remains of the 
ancient aftroiiomical knowledge and difeoveries 
of the Brahmins is {till prefervedIn an en¬ 
lightened age and nation, and during a reign 
diftinguifhed by a fuccefiion of the molt fplen* 
did and fuccefsful undertakings to extend the 
knowledge of nature, it is an object worthy of 
public attention, to take meafures for obtaining 
pofielfion of all that time has Ipared of the 
philofophy and inventions of the molt early and 
moll highly civilized people of the Eaft. It is 
with peculiar advantages Great Britain may 
engage in this laudable undertaking. Benares 
is fubjett to its dominion ; the confidence of 

s Ayeen Akbery, in- p. 8. 

t jVI. Bernier, in the year 1668, fatv a large ball in 
Benares filled with the works of the Indian philofophers, 
phyficians, and poets. Yov. «■ p- 148- 
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the Brahmins has been fo far gained as to render 
them communicative : fome of our countrymen 
are acquainted- with that facred language in which 
the myfteries both of religion and of fcience are 
recorded; movement and activity has been 
given to a fpirit or inquiry throughout all the 
Brill fh eftabliihmexits in India; perfons who 
vjilted that country, with other views, though 
engaged in occupations of a very different kind, 
are now carrying on fcientific and literary re- 
fearches with ardour and fuccefs. Nothing 
fee ms now to be wanting hut that thofe en- 
trufied with the adminillration of the Britifh 
empire in India, fhould enable fome perfon, 
capable, by his talents and liberality of fentiment, 
of inveftigating and explaining the more abftrufe 
parts of Indian philofophy, to devote his whole 
time to that important objeft. Thus Great 
Britain may have the glory of exploring fully 
that extenfive field of unknown fcience, which 
the Academicians of France had the merit of 
fir it opening to the people of Europe • 

' L l he l:ifl evidence which I fhall mention 
or tbs early and high civilization of the ancient- 
indians, is deduced from the conuderadoh 
of their religious tenets and practices. The 

e See NOTE LXVIIJ. 
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infUtiltions of religion, publicly eftablifhed in 
all the extenfive countries firetching from the 
banks of the Indus to Cape Comorin, prefent 
to view an afpecl nearly fimilar. They form 
a regular and complete fyftem of fuperflidon, 
flrengthened and upheld by every thing 
which can excite the reverence and fecure 
the attachn^ent of the people. The temples, 
conlecrated to their deities, are magnificent, 
and adorned not only with rich offerings, 
but with the molt exquifite works in paint¬ 
ing and fculpture, which the artifts, higheft 
in eftimation among them, were capable of 
executing. The rites and ceremonies of their 
worfhip are pompous and fplendid, and the per¬ 
formance of them not only mingles in all the 
more momentous tranfactions of common life, 
but couftitutes an effendal part of them. The 
Brahmins, who, as miniflers of religion, prefide 
in all its functions, are elevated above every 
other order of men, by an origin deemed not 
only more noble,- but acknowledged to be fa- 
cred. They have efhiblifhed among themfelves 
a regular hierarchy and gradation of ranks, 
which, by fecuring ftibordination in their own 
order, adds weight to their authority, and gives 
them a more abfolute dominion over the minds' 
of the people. This dominion they fupport 
by the command of the immenfe revenues with 
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which the liberality of princes, and the zeal 
of pilgrims and devotees, have enriched their 
pagodas *. 

It is far from my intention to enter into any 
minute detail with refpeft to this vaft and com¬ 
plicated fyftem of fuperftition. An attempt 
to enumerate the multitude of deities which 
are the obje&s of adoration in India ; to de- 
fcribe the fplendour of worfhip in their Pagodas, 
and the immenfe variety of their rites and ce¬ 
remonies i to recount the various attributes and 
functions which the craft of priefts, or the cre¬ 
dulity of the people, have afcribed to their di¬ 
vinities ; efpecially if I were to accompany all 
this with a review of the numerous and 
often fanciful fpeculations and theories of 
learned men on this iubject, would require a 
work of great magnitude. I Ihall, therefore* 
on this, as on feme of the former heads, confine 
myfelf to the precife point which I have kept 
uniformly in view, and by confidering the Hate 
of religion in India, I fhall endeavour not only 
to throw additional light on the ftate of civiliza¬ 
tion in that country, but I flatter myfelf that, at 
the fame time, I Ihall be able to give what may 
be confidered as a fiketch and outline of the 

* Roger. Porte Ouverte, p. 39-. 209, &c. 
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hiftory and progrefs of fuperftition and falfe 
religion in every region of the earth. 

I. We may obferve, that, in every country , 
the received mythology, or fyftem of lb per- 
ftitious belief, with all the rites and ceremonies 
which it prefcribes, is formed in the infancy 
of fociety, in rude and barbarous times. True 
religion is as dilferent from fuperftition in its 
origin, as in its nature. The former is the 
offspring of reafon cherilhcd by l'cience, and 
attains to its higheft perfection in ages of light 
and improvement. Ignorance and fear give 
birth to the latter, and it is always in the darkeft 
periods that it acquires the greateft vigour. 
That numerous part of the human fpecies whofe 
lot is labour, whofe principal and ahnoft foie 
occupation is to feeure fubliftence, has neither 
lcifure nor capacity for entering into that path 
of intricate and refined fpeculation, which con¬ 
ducts to the knowledge of the principles of 
rational religion. When the intellectual powers 
are juft beginning to unfold, and their fir ft feeble 
exertions are directed towards a few objects of 
primary neceftity and ufe ; when the faculties 
of the mind are fo limited as not to have formed 
general and abftrael ideas ; when language is fo 
barren as to be deftitute of names to diftinguifh 
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any thing not perceivable by forne of the fenfes; 
it is prepofterous to expert that men fhould be 
capable of tracing the relation between effects 
and their caulcs ; or to fuppofe that they Ihould 
rife from the contemplation of the former to 
the difcovery of the latter, and form juft con¬ 
ceptions of one Supreme Being, as the Creator 
and Governor of the univerfe. The idea of 
creation is fo familiar, wherever the mind is 
enlarged by fcience, and illuminated by re¬ 
velation, that we feldom refleEt how profound 
and abftrufe the idea is, or consider what pro- 
grefs man mull have made in obfervation and 
refearch, before he could arrive at any diflinft 
knowledge of this elementary principle in re¬ 
ligion. But even in its rude ftate, the human 
mind, formed for religion, opens to the re¬ 
ception of ideas, which are deftined, when cor¬ 
rected and refined, to be the great fource of 
confolation amidft the calamities of life. Thefe 
apprehenlions, however, are originally indif- 
tinCt and perplexed, and feein to be fuggefted 
rather by the dread of impending evils, than 
to flow from gratitude for bleffings received. 
While nature holds on her courfe with uniform 
and undifturbed regularity, men enjoy the be¬ 
nefits refulting from it, without much inquiry 
concerning its caufe. But every deviation from 

this 
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this regular eourfe roufes and aftonifhes them* 
When they behold events to which they are 
not accuHomed, they fearch for the caufes of 
them with eager curiofity. Their underhanding 
is often unable to difcover thefe, but imagina¬ 
tion, a more forward and ardent faculty of the 
mind, decides without hefitation. It afcribes 
the extraordinary occurrences in nature to the 
influence of invifible beings, and fuppofes the 
thunder, the hurricane, and the earthquake, to 
be the immediate effect of their agency. Alarmed 
by thefe natural evils, and expol’ed, at the fame 
time, to many dangers and difafters, which are 
unavoidable in the early and uncivilized hate 
of fociety, men have recourfe for proteftion 
to power fuperior to what is human, and the 
firh rites or pra&ices - which bear any refem- 
blance to afts of religion, have it for their ob¬ 
ject to avert evils which they fujfer or dread x . 

II. As fuperhition and falfe religion take 
their rife, in every country, from nearly the fame 
fentiments and apprehenfions, the invifible be¬ 
ings, who are the firh objects of veneration, 

* In the fecond volume of the Hiilory of America, 
p. 183. of fifth edi-icn, I gave nearly a fimilar account 
of the origin of faife religion. luftead of labouring to 
convey the fame ideas in different language, I have 
inferted here fame paragraphs in the fame words I then 
ufed. 
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have everywhere a near refemblance. To 
conceive an idea of one fu per intending mind, 
capable of arranging and directing all the va¬ 
rious operations of nature, feems to be an at¬ 
tainment far beyond the powers of man in the 
more early ftages of his progrefs. His theories, 
more Tinted to the limited fphere of his own 
obfervation, are not fo refined. He fuppofes 
that there is a ditlinft caufe of every remarkable 
effeft, and afcribes to a feparate power every 
event which attra&s his attention, or excites 
his terror. He fancies that it is the province 
of one deity to point the lightning, and, with 
an awful found, to hurl the irrefiftible thunder¬ 
bolt at the head of the guilty; that another 
rides in the whirlwind, and, at his pleafure, 
raifes or ftills the tempefl; that a third rules 
over the ocean; that a fourth is the god of 
battles; that, while malevolent powers fcat- 
ter the feeds of animofity and difcord, and kindle 
in the breaft thofe angry paflions which give 
rife to war, and terminate in deflruftion, others, 
of a nature more benign, by infpiring the hearts 
of men with kindnefs and love, ftrengthen the 
bonds of focial union, augment the happinefs, 
and increafe the number of the human race. 

Without defcending farther into detail, or 
attempting to enumerate that infinite multitude 

of 
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of deities to which the fancy or the fears of 
men have allotted the direction of the feveral 
departments in nature, we may recognife a 
ftriking uniformity of features in the fyfteras 
of fuperftition eftablilhed throughout every part 
of the earth. The lefs men have advanced 
beyond the ftate of favage life, and the more 
ilender their acquaintance with the operations 
of nature, the fewer were their deities in num¬ 
ber, and the more compendious was their theo¬ 
logical creed; but as their mind gradually 
opened, and their knowledge continued to ex¬ 
tend, the objects of their veneration multiplied, 
and the articfes of their faith became more nu¬ 
merous* This took place remarkably among 
the Greeks in Europe, and the Indians in Alia, 
the two people in thofe great divifions of the 
earth, who were raoft early civilized, and to 
whom, for that reafon, I fhall confine all my 
obfervations. They believed, that over every 
movement in the natural world, and over every 
funftion in civil or domeflic life, even the moll 
common and trivial, a particular deity prefided. 
The manner in which they arranged the na¬ 
tions of thefe fuperintending powers, and the 
offices which they allotted to each, were in 
many refpe&s the fame. What is fuppofed to 
be performed by the power of Jupiter, of Nep¬ 
tune, of jEolus, of Mars, of Venus, according 
to the mythology of the Weft, is afcribed in the 
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Eaft to the agency of Agnee, the god of fire ; 
Varoon, the god of oceans; Vayoo, the god 
of wind r ; Cama, the god of love; and a va¬ 
riety of other divinities. 

The ignorance and credulity of men having 
thus peopled the heavens with imaginary beings, 
they aferibed to them fuch qualities and actions 
as they deemed fuitable to their character and 
functions. It is one of the benefits derived 
from true religion, that by fetting before men 
a ftandard of perfect excellence, which they 
ihould have always in their eye, and endeavour 
to referable, it may be faid to bring down virtue 
from heaven to earth, and to form the human 
mind after a divine model. In fabricating fyf- 
tems of falfe religion, the procedure is direCtly 
the reverie. Men aferifae to the beings whom 
they have deified, fuch actions as they them- 
felves admire and celebrate. The qualities of 
the gods who are the objects of adoration, are 
copied from thofe of the worlhippers who bow 
down before them; and thus many of the im¬ 
perfections peculiar to men, have found admit¬ 
tance into heaven. By knowing the adven¬ 
tures and attributes of any falfe deity, w'e can 
pronounce, with feme degree of certainty, what 
mull have been the date of fociety and manners 

r Baghvat-Geeta, p. ^4. 
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when he was elevated to that dignity. The 
mythology of Greece plainly indicates the cha¬ 
racter of the age in which it was formed. It 
mult have been in times of the greateft licentiouf- 
nefs, anarchy, and violence, that divinities of 
the higheft: rank could be fuppofed capable of 
perpetrating aftions, or of being influenced by 
paffions, which, in more enlightened periods, 
would be deemed a difgrace to human nature; 
it mult have been when the earth was ftill in- 
fefted with deftruftive monfters, and mankind, 
under forms of government too feeble to afford 
them protection, were expofed to the depreda¬ 
tions of iawlefs robbers, or the cruelty of favage 
opprefforSj that the well known labours of 
Hercules, by which he was raifed from earth 
to heaven, could have been neceffary, or would 
have been deemed fo highly meritorious. The 
fame obfervation is applicable to the ancient 
mythology of India. Many of the adventures 
and exploits of the Indian deities are fuited to 
the rudeft ages of turbulence and rapine. It 
vvas to check diforder, to redrefs wrongs, and 
to clear the earth of powerful oppreflbrs, that 
Vilhnou, a divinity of the higheft order, is faid 
to have become fucceflively incarnate, and fo 
have appeared on earth in various forms 

Voyage de Sonnerat, tom. i. p. jj8 f &e, 
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III. The character and functions of thole 
deities which fuperflition created to itfelf as ob¬ 
jects of its veneration, having everywhere a near 
refemblance, the rites of their worfhip were 
everywhere extremely fimilar. Accordingly, as 
jdeiries were diftinguifhed, either by ferocity of 
character or licentioufnefs of conduct, it is ob¬ 
vious what fervices mult have been deemed molt 
acceptable to them. In order to conciliate the 
favour, or to appeafe the wrath, of the former, 
falls, mortifications, and penances, all rigid, and 
many of them excruciating to an extreme degree, 
were the means employed. Their altars were 
always bathed in blood, the moll cofUy victims 
were offered, whole hecatombs were flaughtered, 
even human facrifices were not unknown, and 
were held to be the molt powerful expiations. 
In order to gain the good-will of tile deities of 
the latter defcription, recourfe was had to in- 
flitutions of a very different kind, to fplendid 
ceremonies, gay feltivals, heightened by all the 
pleafures of poetry, muhc, and dancing, but 
often terminating in fcenes of indulgence too 
indecent to be defcribed. Of both thefe, in- 
ftances occur in the rites of Greek and Roman 
worfhip, which I need not mention to my learned 
readers *. In the Eaft the ceremonial of fuper- 

4 Strabo, Hb. yiii. p. 581. A. Lib. xii. p. 837- C. 
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Union is nearly the fame. The manners of the 
Indians, though diftinguifhed, from the time 
when they became known to the people of the 
Weft, for mildnefs, feem, in a more remote 
period, to have been in a greater degree fimilar 
to thofe of other nations. Several of. their 
deities were fierce and awful in their nature, 
and were reprefented in their temples under the 
molt terrific forms. If we did not know the 
dominion of fuperftition over the human mind, 
we fhould hardly believe, that a ritual of worlhip 
fuited to the character of fuch deities could have 
been eftablilhed among a gentle people. Every 
aft of religion, performed in honour of fome 
of their gods, feems to have been prefcribed by 
fear. Mortifications and penances, fo rigorous, 
fo painful, and fo long continued, that we read 
the accounts of them with aftonifliment and 
horror, were multiplied. Repugnant as it is 
to the feelings of an Hindoo, to filed the blood 
of any creature that has life, many different ani¬ 
mals, even the moft nfeful, the horfe and the cow, 
were offered up as vidims upon the altar# of 
fome of their gods”} and what is ftill more 
ftrange, the Pagodas of the Eaft were polluted 
with human Sacrifices, as well as the temples of 

v Ayeen Akbcry, vol. iii. p. 2+1- Roger Porte, 
puverte, y- 251. 
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the Weft. e . But religious inftitutions, and ce¬ 
remonies of a lefs fevere kind, were more 
adapted to the genius of a people, formed, by 
the extreme fen Ability both of their mental and 
corporeal frame, to an immoderate love of plea- 
fure. In no part of the earth was a connexion 
.between the gratification of fenfual defire and 
the rites of public religion, difplayed with more 
avowed indecency than in India. In every Pa¬ 
goda there was a band of women fet apart for 
the fervice of the idol honoured there, and de¬ 
voted from their early years to a life of pleafure; 
for which the Brahmins prepared them by an 
education which added fo many elegant accom- 
plilhments to their natural charms, that what 
they gained by their profligacy, often brought 
no inconfiderable acceffion to the revenue of the 
temple. In every function performed in the 
Pagodas, as well as in every public proceffion, 
it is the office of thefe women to dance before 
the idol, and to fmg hymns in his praife; and it 
is difficult to fay, whether they rrefpafs moll 
again!! decency by the geftures they exhibit, 
or by the verfes which they recite. The walls 
of the Pagoda are covered with paintings, in 

e Heeto-pades, p. 185—322. A fiat. P fearches, voI.i. 
p. 265. Voyage de Sonne rat, vol. 1. j>. 207. Ro¬ 
ger, p. 251. 
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a fttte no lefs indelicate 4 ; and in the mnermoft 
recefs of the temple, for it would be profane to 
call it the fanctuary, is placed the Lingam^ an 
emblem of productive power too grofs to be 
explained \ 

IV. How abfurd foever the articles of faith 
may be which fuperftition has adopted, or how 
unhallowed the rites which it preferibes, the 
former are received in every age and country 
with unhefi taring alien t, by the great body of 
the people, and the latter obferved with fcru- 
pulous exa£lnefs. In our reafonings concern¬ 
ing religious opinions and practices which differ 
widely from our own, we are extremely apt to 
err. Having been inflrufted ourfelves in the 
principles of a religion, worthy in every refpeci 
of that divine wifdom by which they were dic¬ 
tated, we frequently exprefs winder at the cre¬ 
dulity of nations in embracing fyftems of belief 
which appear to us fo directly repugnant to right 
reafon, and fometimes fufpeft that tenets fo wild 
and extravagant do not really gain credit with 
them. But experience may fatisfy us, that 

4 Voyage de GentiL vol. i\ p. 244, 260- Preface to 
Code of Gentoo Laws, p. Ivii. 

9 Roger Porte Ouverte, p* 157. Voyage de Somiefat, 
vol. i. p. 41. t75- Sketches, volri. p. 203. Hamilton’s 
Xrav T vol, h p* 379, 
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neither our wonder nor fufpicions are well 
founded. No article of the public religion was 
called in queltion by thofe people of ancient 
Europe, with whofe hiftory we are belt acquainted, 
and no practice which it enjoined appeared im¬ 
proper to them. On the other hand, every 
opinion that tended to dimmilh the reverence 
cf men for the gods of their country, or to 
alienate them from their worfiiip, excited among 
the Greeks and Romans that indignant zeal 
which is natural to every people attached to 
their religion, by a firm perfuafion of its truth. 
The attachment of the Indians, both in ancient 
and modern, times, to the tenets and rites of 
their anceftors, has been, if poflible, ftill greater. 
In no country, of which we have any account, 
were precautions taken with fo much folicitude, 
to place the great body of the people beyond 
the reach of any temptation to doubt or dif- 
belief. They not only were prevented, (as I 
have already obferved the great bulk of man¬ 
kind muft always be in every country,) from 
entering upon any fpeculative inquiry, by the 
various occupations of aftive and laborious 
life, but any attempt to extend the fphere of 
their knowledge was exprefsly prohibited. If 
one of the Sooder call, by fax,the molt numerous 
of the four into which the whole nation was 
divided, prefumed to read any portion of the 
4 fecrei^ 
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iacred books, in which all the fcience known, 
in India is contained, he was feverely punilhed j 
if he ventured to get it by heart, he was put 
to death r . To afpire after any higher degree 
of knowledge than the Brahmins have been 
pleafed to teach, would be deemed not only 
prefumption but impiety. Even the higher 
Calls depended entirely for inftru&ion on the 
Brahmins, and could acquire no portion of 
fcience but what they deigned to communicate. 
By means of this, a devout reverence was uni- 
verfally maintained for thofe inftitutions which 
were confidered as facred; and, though the 
faith of the Hindoos has been often tried by 
fevere persecutions, excited by the bigotry of 
their Mahomedan conquerors, no people ever 
adhered with greater fidelity to the tenets and 
rites of their ancellors % . 

V. We may obferye, that when fcience and 
philofophy are diffufed through any country, 
the fyftem of fuperftition is fubjefted to a fcru- 
tiny from which it was formerly exempt, and 
opinions fpread which imperceptibly diminilh 
its influence over the minds of men. A free 
and full examination is always favourable to 

* Code of Gentoo Laws, ch. xxi. § 7* 

£ Qrme 5 s Fragment, p. IC£. Sonnerat, voLi. p. * 94 * 
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truth, but fatal to error. What is received with 
implicit faith in ages of darknefs, will excite con- 
tempt or indignation in an enlightened period. 
The hiftory of religion in Greece and Italy, 
the only countries of Europe which, in ancient 
times, were diftinguifhed for their attainments 
inference, confirms the truth of this observation. 
As foon as fcience made iuch progrefs in Greece 
as rendered men capable of difeerning the vif- 
dom, the forefight, and the goodnefs difplayed 
in creating, preferving, and .governing the world, 
they mult have perceived, that the characters 
of the divinities which were propofed as the 
objects of adoration in their temples, could not 
entitle them to be confidered as the prefiding 
powers in nature. A poet might add refs Ju¬ 
piter as the father of gods and men, who go¬ 
verned both by eternal laws ; but, to a philofo- 
pher, the fon of Saturn, the (lory of whofe life 
is a feries of violent and licentious deeds, which 
would render any man odious or defpicable, 
mu ft have appeared altogether unworthy of 
that ftation. The nature of the religious fer- 
vice celebrated in their temples muft have been 
no lefs ofFenfive to an enlightened mind, than 
the character of the deities in honour of whom 
it was performed. Inftead of inftitutions, tend¬ 
ing to reclaim men from vice, to form or to 
ftrengthen habits of virtue, or to elevate the 
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mind to a fenfe of its proper dignity, fuperftiuon 
either occupied its votaries in frivolous unmean¬ 
ing ceremonies, or prefcribed rites, which ope¬ 
rated, with fatal influence, in inflaming the paf- 
fions and corrupting the heart. 

It is with timidity, however, and caution, 
that men venture to attack the eftablilhed re¬ 
ligion of their country, or to impugn opinions 
which have been long held facred. At firft, 
fome philofophers endeavoured, by allegorical 
interpretations and refined comments, to ex¬ 
plain the popular mythology, as if it had been 
a defcription of the powers of nature, and of the 
various events and revolutions which take place 
in the fyftem of the material world, and en¬ 
deavoured, by this expedient, to palliate many 
of its abfurdities. By degrees, bolder theories 
concerning religion were admitted into the 
fchools of fcience. Philofophers of enlarged 
views, fenfible of the impiety of the popular 
fuperftition, formed ideas concerning the per¬ 
fections of one Supreme Being, the Creator and 
Ruler of the univerfe, as juft and rational as 
have ever been attained by the unafiifted powers 
of the human mind. 

If from Europe' we now turn to Afia, we 
fhall find, that the obfervation which I have 

5 made 
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made upon the hiftory of falfe religion holds 
equally true there. In India as well as in Greece, 
it was by cultivating fcience that men were 
firft led to examine and to entertain doubts with 
refpect to the eftablifiled fyftems of fuperftition j 
and when we confider the great difference be¬ 
tween the ecclefiaftical conflitution (if I may 
ufe that expreffion) of the two countries, we are 
apt to imagine that the eftablifhed fyftem lay 
more open to examination in the latter than in 
the former. In Greece there was not any difr 
tint! race or order of men fet apart for per¬ 
forming the functions of religion, or to ferve 
as hereditary and interefted guardians of its 
tenets and inftitutions. But in India the Brah¬ 
mins were born the minifters of religion, and 
they had an exclufive right of prefiding in all 
the numerous rites of worfhip which fuperftition 
prefcribed as neceffary to avert the wrath of 
Heaven, or to render it propitious. Thefe 
diftinftions and privileges fecured to them a 
wonderful afcendant over their countrymen; 
and every consideration that can influence the 
human mind, the honour, the intereft, the power 
of their order, called upon them to fupport the 
tenets, and to maintain the inftitutions and 
rites, with which the prefervation of this af¬ 
cendant was fo intimately connefted. 

But 
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• But as the moft eminent perfons of the Cafl 
devoted their lives to the cultivation of fcience, 
the progrefs which they made in all the branches 
of it (of which I have given fome account) 
was great, and enabled them to form fuch a 
juft idea of the fyftem of nature, and of the 
power, wifdom, and goodnefs difplayed in the 
formation and government of it, as elevated their 
minds above the popular fuperftition, and led 
them to acknowledge and reverence one Su¬ 
preme Being, “ the Creator of all things (to 
“ ufe their own expreffions), and from whom 
“ all things proceed V’ 

This is the idea which Abul Fazel, who ex¬ 
amined the opinions of the Brahmins with the 
greateft attention and candour, gives of their 
theology. “ They all,” fays he, “ believe in. 
“ the unity of the Godhead, and although they 
** hold images in high veneration, it is only 
“ becaufe they reprefent celeftial beings, and 
“ prevent the thoughts of thofe who worlhip 
“ them from wandering V’ The fentiments 
of the moft intelligent Europeans who have 
vifited India, coincide perfectly with his, in re- 
fpeft to this point. The accounts which Mr. 
Bernier received from the Pundits of Benares, 

h Baghvat-G«eta, p. 84- * Ayeen Alcbery, voL iii. p. 3. 
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both of their external vorfhip, and of one So¬ 
vereign Lord being the foie object of their devo¬ 
tion, is precifely the fame with that given by 
Abul Fazel k . Mr. Wilkins, better qualified 
perhaps than any European ever was to judge 
with refpeft to this fubjecl, reprefents the learned 
Brahmins of the prefent times as Theifts, be¬ 
lievers in the uniry of God'. Of the fame opi¬ 
nion is M. Sonnerat, who refided in India feven 
years, in order to inquire into the manners, 
fciences, and religion of the Hindoos 1 ". The 
Pundits, who tranflated the Code of Gentoo 
Laws, declare, “ that it was the Supreme Being, 
“ who, by his power, formed all creatures of the 
w animal, vegetable, and material world, from 
“ the lour elements of fire, water, air, and earth, 
tc to be an ornament to the magazine of creation; 
“ and whofe cotnprehenfive benevolence felecled 
tc man, the center of knowledge, to have do- 
“ minion and authority over the reft; and, 
“ having beftowed upon this favourite object 

judgment and underftanding, gave him fupre- 
“ rnacy over the comers of the world V’ 

Nor are thsfe to be regarded as refined fen- 
timents of later times. The Brahmins being 

k Voyage, tom. ii. p. f 3-9. 

1 Preface to Baghvat-Getta, p. ^4. 

'* ^- ! y a ge, tom. i. p. 198. n Prelim. Diicourf. p. Ixxiii, 
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confidered by the Mahomedan conquerors of 
India as the guardians of the national religion, 
have been fo ftudioufiy deprefled by their 
fanatical zeal, that the modern members of that 
order are as far inferior to their anceftors in 
fcience as in power. It is from the writings 
of their ancient Pundits that they derive the 
moft liberal fentiments which they entertain at 
prefent, and the wifdom for which they are 
now celebrated has been tranfmitted to them 
from ages very remote. 

That this affertion is well founded we are 
enabled to pronounce with certainty, as the 
moft profound myfteries of Hindoo theology, 
concealed with the greateft care from the body 
of the people, have been unveiled by the trans¬ 
lations from the Sanfkreet language lately pub- 
liihed. The principal defign of the Baghvat- 
Geeta, an epifode in the Mahabatat, a poem of 
the higheft antiquity, and of; the greateft au¬ 
thority in India, ieems to have been to eftablilh 
the doitrine of the unity of the Godhead, and 
from a juft view of the divine nature, to deduce 
an idea of what worfhip will be moft acceptable 
to a perfect Being* In it, ainidft much obfcure 
metaphyfical difcuffion, fomc ornaments of 
fancy unfuited to our tafte, and fome thoughts 
elevated to a trait of fublimity into which, from 

Y; ■ our } 
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our habits of reafoning and judging, we will 
find it difficult to follow them 0 , we find de- 
fcriptions of the Supreme Being entitled to 
equal praife with thofe of the Greek philofophers 
which I have celebrated. Of thefe I fliall now 
produce one to which I formerly alluded, and 
refer my readers for others to the work itfelf: 
“ O mighty Being,” fays Arjoon, “ who art 
t£ the prime Creator, eternal God of Gods, the 
« World’s Manfion! Thou art the incor- 
« ruptible Being, diftinft from all things tran- 
“ fient. Thou art before all Gods, the ancient 
« Pooroojh [i. e. vital foul], and the Supreme 
<c Supporter of the univerfe. Thou knoweft 
“ all things, and art worthy to be known ; thou 
“ art the Supreme Manfion, and by thee, O 
« infinite Form, the univerfe was fpread 
“ abroad! reverence be unto thee before and 
behind y reverence be unto thee on all fides} 
“ O thou who art all in all! Infinite is thy 
“ power and thy glory.—Thou art the father 
“ of all things, animate and inanimate. Thou 
“ art the wife inftru&or of the whole, worthy 
* e to be adored. There is none like unto thee; 
“ where, then, in the three worlds, is there one 
M above thee ? Wherefore I bow down j and, 
* c with my body prollrate upon the ground, crave 

* Mr. Haiti rigs’ 3 Letter* prefixed to the Bagtmt- 
Geeta, p. 7. 
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** thy mercy, Lord! worthy to be adored ; 
“ for thou fhouldeft bear with me, even as a 
** father with his fon, a friend with his friend* 
fC a lover with his beloved p .” A defcription 
of the Supreme Being is given in one of the 
facred books of the Hindoos, from which it is 
evident what were the general fentiments of 
the learned Brahmins concerning the divine 
nature and perfections : “ As God is immaterial, 
“ he is above all conception; as he is invifible* 
“ he can have no form; but from what we 
ts behold of his works, we may conclude, that 
“ he is eternal, omnipotent, knowing all things, 
“ and prefent everywhere' 1 .” 

To men capable of forjning fuch ideas of the 
Deity, the public fervice in the Pagodas mull 
have appeared to be an idolatrous worfhip of 
images, by a fuperftitious multiplication of fri¬ 
volous or immoral rites; and they mud have 
feen that it was only by fanctity of heart, and 
purity of manners, men could hope to gain 
the approbation of a Being perfect in goodnefs. 
This truth Veias labours to inculcate in the 
Mahabarat, but with rhe prudent referve and 
artful precautions natural to a Brahmin, fludious 
neither to offend his countrymen, nor to diminifll 

p Baghvat-Geeta, p. 94, 95. s Dow’s Diflert. p. xl. 
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the influence of his own order. His ideas con*’ 
cerning the mode of wor Hipping the Deity, are 
explained in many linking paffages of the poem j 
but unwilling to multiply quotations, I fatisfy 
.myfelf with referring to them 1 . • 

When we recollect how fiowly the mind 
of man opens to abftradt ideas, and how 
difficult (according to an obfervation in the 
Mahabarat) an invifible path is to corporeal 
beings, it is evident that the Hindoos muft have 
attained an high degree of improvement before 
their fentiments rofe fo far fuperior to the po¬ 
pular {uperUnion of their country. The dif¬ 
ferent Hates of Greece had fubfifted long, and 
had made confiderable progrefs in refinement, 
before the errors of falfe religion began to be 
detected. It was not until the age of Socrates, 
and in the fchools of philofophy eftablifhed by 
his difciples, that principles adverfe to the- 
tenets of the popular fuperftition were much 
propagated. 

A longer period of time elapfed before the 
Romans, a nation of warriors and flatefmen, 
were enlightened by fcience, or ventured upon 
any free difquifition concerning the objefts or 

T BagTivat-Geeta, p-55. 6 j. 75 - 97 - 119- 
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the rites of worlhip authorized by their ances¬ 
tors. But in India the happy effefts of progrefs 
in Science were much more early confpicuous. 
Without adopting the wild computations of 
Indian chronology, according to which, the 
Mahabarat was compofed above four thoufand 
years ago, we muft allow, that it is a work of 
very great antiquity, and the author of it difcovers 
an acquaintance with the principles of theology, of 
morals, and of metaphyfics, more juft: and rational, 
than feeins to have been attained, at that period, 
by any nation whofe hiftory is known. 

But fo unable are the limited powers of the 
human mind to form an adequate idea of the 
perfections and operations of the Supreme Being, 
that in all the theories concerning them, of the 
molt eminent philofophers in the molt en¬ 
lightened nations, we find a lamentable mixture 
of ignorance and error. From thefe the Brah¬ 
mins were not more exempt than the fages of 
other countries. As they held that the iyftem 
of nature was not only originally arranged by 
the power and wifdom of God, but that every 
event which happened was brought about by 
his immediate interpofition, and as they could 
not comprehend how a being could aft in any 
place unlefs where it was prefent, they fuppofed 
the Deity to be a vivifying principle diffufed 
y 3 through 
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through the whole creation, an univerfal foul 
that animated each part of it s . Every intel¬ 
ligent nature, particularly the fouls of men, 
they conceived to be portions feparated from 
this great fpiritto which, after fulfilling their 
deftiny on earth, and attaining a proper degree 
of purity, they would be again re-united. In 
order to efface the ftains with which afoul, during 
its refidence on earth, has been defiled, by the 
indulgence of fenfual and corrupt appetites, they 
taught that it mull pafs, in a long fucceffion of 
tranfmigrations, through the bodies of different 
animals, until, by what it fuffers and what it 
learns in the various forms of its exigence, it 
ihall be fo thoroughly refined from all pollution 
as to be rendered meet for being abforbed into 
ihe divine effence, and returns like a drop into 
that unbounded ocean from which it originally 
iffuedThefe doctrines of the Brahmins, con¬ 
cerning the Deity, as the foul which pervades 
all nature, giving activity and vigour to every 
part of it, as well as the final re-union of all 
intelligent creatures to their primaeval fource, 
coincide perfectly with the tenets pf the Stoical 

L Baghvat-jGrepta, p, 6 %, 78- 85* Bernier, tom. ij, 
p. 163. 

1 Dow’s DilTert. p. xlin. 

u Voy. de Sonnerat, vol. i. p. 192. 200. Baghvat> 
p, 39, 115, Dow’s Diffcrt. p, Klin. 
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School. It is remarkable, that • after having 
obfervcd a near refemblance in the moft fublime 
fentiments of their moral doftrine, we fliould. 
likewife difcover fuch a fiinilarity in the errors 
of their theological fpeculations K . 

The human mind, however, when deftitute 
of fuperior guidance, is apt to fall into a prac¬ 
tical error with refpeft to religion, of a tendency 
ftill more dangerous. When philofophers, by 
their attainments in fcience, began to acquire 
fuch juft ideas of the nature and perfections of 
the Supreme Being, as convinced them that 
the popular fyftem of fuperftition was not only 
abfurd but impious, they were fully aware of all 
the danger which might arife from communi¬ 
cating what they had difcovered to the people, 
incapable of comprehending the force of thofe 
reafons which had fwayed with them, and fo 
zealoully attached to eftabliftied opinions, as to' 
revolt againft any attempt to deleft their falfe- 
hood. In Head, therefore, of allowing any ray of 
that knowledge which illuminated their own’ 
minds to reach them, they formed a theory to 
juftify their own conduct, and to prevent the 
darknefs of that cloud which hung over the 
minds of their fellow-men from being ever dii- 

1 Lapfij Phyfiol. Stoicor. lib. i. difTert, viij# xxJp Se* 

Eecaj Antoninus Epicktus, pMfim. 
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pel led. The vulgar and unlearned, they 

contended, had no right to truth. Doomed by 
their condition to remain in ignorance, they 
were to be kept in order by delufion, and allured 
to do what is right, or deterred from venturing 
upon what is wrong, by the hope of thofe ima¬ 
ginary rewards which fuperftition promifes, and 
the dread of thofe punilhments which it threatens. 
In confirmation of this, I might quote the doc¬ 
trine of molt of the philo fophic feels, and pro¬ 
duce the words of almoft every eminent Greek 
jmd Roman writer. It will be fuffiefent, how¬ 
ever, to lay before, my readers a remarkable paf- 
fage in Strabo, to whom I have been fo often 
indebted in the courfe of my refearches, and 
who was no lefs qualified to judge with refpect 
to the political opinions of his contemporaries, 
than to deferibe the countries which they in¬ 
habited. “ What is marvellous in fable, is em- 
“ ployed,” fays he, “ fometimes to plfcafe, and 
tc fometimes to infpire terror, and both thefe 
<£ are of ufe, not only with children, but with 
“ perfons of mature age. -To children we pro- 
“ pofe delightful fictions, in order to encourage 
“ them to aft well, and fuch as are terrible 
“ in order to reftrain them from evil. Thus 
“ when men are united in focietv, they are in- 
cited to what is laudable, by hearing the poets 
f< celebrate the fplendid actions of fabulous 

“ fiory, 
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<c flory, fuch as the labours of Hercules and 
<c Thefeus, in reward for which they are now 
tc honoured as divinities, or by beholding their 
<! illuftrlous deeds exhibited to public view in 
“ painting and fculpture. On the other hand, 
“ they are deterred from vice, when the purtifh- 
“ ments inflicted by the gods upon evil-doers 
“ are related, and threats are denounced againlt 
et them in awful words, or reprefented by fright. 
“ ful figures, and when men believe that thefe 
“ threats have been really executed upon the 
<e guilty. For it is impoffible to conduct wo- 
te men and the grofs multitude, and to render 
“ them holy, pious, and upright, by the pre- 
<e cepts of reafon and philofophy ■> fuper Union, 
<( or the fear of the gods, mull be called in 
“ aid, the influence of which is founded on 
“ fictions and prodigies. For the thunder of 
“ Jupiter, the aegis of Minerva, the trident of 
“ Neptune, the torches and fnakes of the furies, 
u the fpears of the gods, adorned with ivy, and 
** the whole ancient theology, are all fables, 
“ which the legiflators ^vho formed the political 
“ conftitution of ftates employ as bugbears to 
“ overawe the credulous and Ample y .” 

These ideas of the philofophers of Europe 
were precifely the fame which the Brahmins 

had 
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had adopted in India, and according to winch 
they regulated their conduct with refpect to 
the great body of the people. As their order 
had an exclufive right to read the facred books, 
to cultivate and to teach fcience, they could 
more effeaually prevent all who were not mem¬ 
bers of it from acquiring any portion of inform¬ 
ation beyond what they were pleafed to impart. 
When the free circulation of knowledge is not 
eircomfcribed by luch reft fictions, the whole 
community derives benefit from every new ac- 
quifition in fcience, the influence of which, 
both upon fentiment and conduct, extends in- 
fenfibly from the few to the many, from the 
learned to the ignorant. But wherever the do¬ 
minion of falfe religion is completely eftablilhed, 
the body of the people gain nothing by the 
greateft improvements in knowledge. iheir 
philofophers conceal from them, with the utinoft 
Solicitude, the truths which they have difcovered, 
and labour to fupport that fabric of fuperftilion 
which it was their duty to have overturned. 
They not only enjoin others to refpeft the re¬ 
ligious rites preferred by the laws of their 
country, but conform to them in their own 
practice, and, with every external appeal ance 
of reverence and devotion, bow down before 
the altars of deities, who mult inwardly be the 
objects of their contempt. Inftead of refembling 
the teachers of true religion in the benevolent 
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ardour with which they have always communi¬ 
cated to their fellow-men the knowledge of 
thofe important truths, with which their own 
minds were enlightened and rendered happy, 
the fages of Greece, and the Brahmins of India, 
carried on with ftudied artifice, a fcheme of 
deceit, and, according to an emphatic expreffion 
of an infpired writer, they detained the truth in 
unrighteoufnefs *. They knew and approved 
what was true, but among the reft of mankind 
they laboured to fupport and to perpetuate 
what is falfe. 

Thus I have gone through all the particulars 
which I originally propofed to examine, and 
have endeavoured to difcover the ftate of the in¬ 
habitants of India with refpeft to each of them. 
If I had aimed at nothing elfe than to defcribe 
the civil policy, the arts, the fciences, and re¬ 
ligious in dilutions of one of the molt ancient 
and moft numerous race of men, that alone 
would have led me into inquiries and difcuffions 
both curious and inftru&ive, I own, however, 
that I have all along kept in view an objefl 
more interetting, as well as of greater import¬ 
ance, and entertain hopes, that if the account 
which I have given of the early and high civi- 
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Hzation of India, and of tiie wonderful progrefs 
of its inhabitants in elegant arts and ufeful fci- 
ence, fit all be received as juft and well eiiahlifhed, 
it may have fome influence upon the behaviour 
of Europeans towards that people. Unfor¬ 
tunately for the human fpecies, in whatever 
quarter of the globe the people of Europe have 
acquired dominion, they have found the inhabit¬ 
ants not only in a ftate of fociety and improve¬ 
ment far inferior to their own, but different in 
their complexion, and in all their habits of life. 
Men in every ft age of their career are fo fatis- 
fied with the progrefs made by the community 
of which they are members, that it becomes 
to them a ftandard of perfection, and they are 
apt to regard people, whofe condition is not 
fimilar, with contempt, and even averfion. In 
Africa and America, the difliinilitude is fo con- 
fpicuous, that, in the pride of their fuperiorify, 
Europeans thought themfelves entitled to reduce 
the natives of the former to flavery, and to ex¬ 
terminate thofe of the latter. Even in India, 
though far advanced beyond the two other 
quarters of the globe in improvement, the co¬ 
lour of the inhabitants, their effeminate ap¬ 
pearance, their unwarlike fpirit, the wild extrava¬ 
gance of their religious tenets and ceremonies, 
and many other circumfiances, confirmed Eu¬ 
ropeans in fuch an opinion of their own pre- 
15 eminence, 
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eminence, that they have always viewed and 
treated them as an inferior race of men. Happy 
would it be if any of the four European nations, 
who have, fucceffively, acquired extenfive ter¬ 
ritories and power in India, could altogether 
vindicate itfelf from having acted in this manner. 
Nothing, however, can have a more direct and 
powerful tendency to infpire Europeans, proud 
of their own fuperior attainments in policy, 
fcience, and arts, with proper fentiments con¬ 
cerning the people of India, and to teach them 
a due regard for their natural rights as men, 
than their being accuftomed, not only to con- 
fider the Hindoos of the prefent times as a 
knowing and ingenious race of men, but to view 
them as defcended from anceftors who had 
attained to a very high degree of improve¬ 
ment, many ages before the leaft ftep towards 
civilization had been taken in any part of Eu¬ 
rope. It was by an impartial and candid in¬ 
quiry into their manners, that the Emperor 
Akber was led to confider the Hindoos as no 
lefs entitled to protection and favour than his 
other lubjefts, and to govern them with fuch 
equity and mildnefs, as to merit from a grateful 
people the honourable appellation of “ The 
“ Guardian of Mankind.” It was from a thorough 
knowledge of their character and acquirements, 
that his Vizier Abul Fazel, with a liberality of 

mind 
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mind unexampled among Mahomedans, pro¬ 
nounces an high encomium on the virtues of 
the Hindoos, both as individuals and as mem¬ 
bers of fociety, and celebrates their attainments 
in arts and fciences of every kind a . If I might 
prefume to hope that the defcription which I 
have given of the manners and inftitutions of 
the people of India could contribute in the 
final left degree, and with the mo ft remote in¬ 
fluence, to render their character more re- 
fpectable, and their condition more happy, I 
fhall clofe my literary labours with the fatisfaftion 
of thinking that 1 have not lived or written in 
vain. 

a Ayeeri Akbery, Tol. iii. p, z . Si, 95. 
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NOTE I. Sect. I. p. S. 

/’sedulity and fcepticifra are two oppofite ex¬ 
tremes into which men are apt to run, in ex¬ 
amining the events which are faid to have happened 
in the early ages of antiquity* Without incurring 
any fufpicion of a propen fity to the latter of thefe, l 
may be allowed to entertain doubts concerning the 
expedition of Sefoftris into India, and his couqueft 

of that country.--I. Few fails in ancient hiftory 

feem to be better eftabliihed, than that of the early 
averfion of the Egyptians to a fea-faring life. Even 
the power of defpotifm cannot at once change the 
ideas and manners of a nation, efpec rally when they 
have been confirmed by Jong habit, and rendered 
facred by the fanftion of religion. That Sdbftris* 
in the courfe of a few years, flionld have fo entirely 
overcome the prejudices* of a ftiperftiuous people, as 
to be able to fit out four hundred fhips of force 

in 
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in the Arabian Gulf, befides another fleet which he 
had in the Mediterranean, appears to be extremely 
improbable. Armaments of fuch magnitude would 
require the utmofl efforts of a great and long eftabliftied 
maritime power*——2* It Is remarkable that Hero¬ 
dotus, who inquired with the mod perfevering dili¬ 
gence into the ancient hi (lory of Egypt, and who re¬ 
ceived all the information concerning it which the 
priefts of Memphis, Heliopolis, and Thebes, could 
communicate, Herodot. edit* Weffelingij, lib, ii, c. 3,, 
although he relates the hiftory of Sefoftris at fome 
length, does not mention his ccmqueftof India. Lib- in 
c- 102, &c. That tale, it is probable, was invented 
in the period between the age of Herodotus and that 
of Diodorus Siculus, from whom we receive a par¬ 
ticular detail of the Indian expedition of Sefoftris, 
His account refts entirely upon the authority of the 
Egyptian priefts; and Diodorus himfelf not only 
gives it as his general opinion, c ‘ that many things 
* f which they related, flowed rather from a defire 
u to promote the honour of their country, than from 
iC attention to truth,” lib- I. p* 34- edit. WeffeJingij, 
Amft. 1746; but takes particular notice that the 
Egyptian priefts, as well as the Greek writers, differ 
widely from one another in the accounts which they 

give of the actions of Sefoftris, lib- i. p, 62.- 

3, Though Diodorus afferts, that in relating the hiftory 
otSefoftris he had iiudied to fde£t what appeared to him 
moft probable, and molt agreeable to the monuments 
of that monarch ft ill remaining in Egypt, he has ad¬ 
mitted into his narrative many marvellous circum- 
ftances, which render the whole extremely fufpieious. 
The father of Sefoftris, as he relates, cohered ah the 

male 
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male children who were born in Egypt on the fame 
day with his foil, in order that they might be educated, 
together with him, conformable to a mode which he pre- 
fcribed, W'ith a view r of preparing them as proper inftru- 
ments to carry into execution the great undertakings 
for which he deftined Sefoftris. Accordingly, when 
SefoRris fet out upon his Indian expedition, which, 
from circumftances mentioned by Diodorus, mull: 
have been about the fortieth year cf his age, one thou- 
fand feveti hundred of his youthful aflociates are faid 
to have been Rill alive, and were entrufled with liigh 
command in his army. But if we apply to the ex¬ 
amination of this ftory the certain principles of po¬ 
litical arithmetic, it is evident, that if one thoufand 
feven hundred of the male children born on tire fame 
day with Sefotlris were alive when his great expedi¬ 
tion commenced, the number of children born in 
Egypt an each day of the year mutt have been at 
leafl ten thoufand, and the population of the kingdom 
mull have exceeded fixty millions ; Goguet FGrigitie 
desLoix, des Arts, &c. tom. ii. p. 12, See. a number 
far beyond the bounds of credibility, in a kingdom, 
which, from the accurate calculations of M.D’Anville, 
Memoire fur l’Egypte Anc. et Moderne, p. 23, &c. 
does not contain more than two thoufand one hundred 
fquare leagues of habitable country. Decline and Fall 
of the Rom. Emp. vol. v. p. 348. Another marvellous 
particular is the defeription of a flop of cedar, four 
hundred and ninety feet in length, covered on the 
outfule with gold, and on the infide with filver, which 
Sefoftris con feerated to the deity who was the chief 
object of w or fit ip at Thebes. Lib. i. p. 67. Such 

7. too 
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too is the account he gives of the Egyptian army, m 
which, beiide fix hundred thcufand infantry, and 
twenty-four thoufand cavalry, there were twenty- 
feven thcufand armed chariots. Ibid. p. 64.—4. Thefe 
and other particulars appeared fo far to exceed the 
bounds of probability, that the found underftanding 
of Strabo the geographer reje£ted, without heiitation, 
:he accounts of the Indian expedition of Sefoflris \ 
and he not only aflerts, in the molt explicit terms, 
that this monarch never entered India, lib. xv. p. 1007. 
C, edit. Cafaub. Amft. 1707* 5 but he ranks what has 
been related concerning his operations in that country, 
with the fabulous exploits of Bacchus and Hercules, 
p. 1007. D. 1009. B. The philofophieaJ Hiftorian 
of Alexander the Great feems to have entertained the 
fame fentiments with refpe£t to the exploits of Sefoftris 
in India. Hitt- Ind. c. 5. Arrian, Exped. Alex, edit, 
Gronov. L. 13 at. 1704,—What {lender in formation* 
concerning India, or its inhabitants, Herodotus had 
received, feems to have been derived, not from the 
Egyptians, but from the Perilans, lib. Hi. c. ioj, which 
renders it probable, that in his lime there was little 
intercourfe between Egypt and India. If Reland be 
well founded in his opinion, that many of the words 
mentioned by ancient authors as Indian are really 
Per Han, we may conclude that there was an early 
intercourfe between Perfia and India, of which hardly 
any trace remains in hiflory. Reland. Divert, de Ve¬ 
ter; Lingua Indie, ap. Differt. Mifcel. vohh p. 209. 
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NOTE U. Sect. L p. la* 

When we confider the extent and effects of the 
Phenician commerce, the fcanty information concern¬ 
ing it which we receive from ancient writers mu ft, on 
a fir ft view, appear furprifing. But when we recol¬ 
lect that all the Greek Hiftorlans, (Herodotus ex¬ 
cepted,) who give any account of the Phenlcians, pub- 
lifhed their works long after the definition of Tyre 
by Alexander the Great, we will ceafe to wonder at 
their not having entered into minute details with re- 
fpe£t to a trade which was then removed to new feats* 
and carried on in other channels. But the power and 
opulence of Tyre, in the profperous age of its com¬ 
merce, muft have attracted general attention. In the 
prophecies of Ezekiel, who flourdhed two hundred 
and fixry years before the fall of Tyre, there is the 
itioft particular account of the nature and variety of its 
commercial tranfadlions that is to he found in any 
ancient writer, and which conveys, at the fame time, 
a magnificent idea of the extenfive power of that ftate* 
Ch. xxvi, xxvii, xxviiu 


NOTE HL Sect, L p. <i4, 

The account given of the revenue of the Perfian 
monarchy by Herodotus is curious, and feems to have 
been copied from fome public record, which had been 
communicated to him. According to it, the Per/Ian 
empire was divided into twenty fatrapys, or govern- 
2 2 menus. 
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ments. The tiibute levied from each is fpecified, 
amounting in ail to 14,560 Eubccan talents, which Dr, 
Arbuthnot.reckons to be equal to 2,807,437/* fterlmg 
money ; a fuin extremely final 1 for the revenue of the 
Great King, and which ill accords with many facts 
concerning the riches, magnificence* and luxury of the 
Eaft, that occur in ancient authors* 


NOTE IV. Sect. L p. 18. 

Major Renneix, in the fecond edition of his 
Memoir, has traced, from very Imperfect materials, 
the routes by which Alexander, Tamerlane, and Nadir 
Shah penetrated into India, with a degree of ac¬ 
curacy which does honour to his difeernment, and 
difplays the fuperiority of his knowledge in the an¬ 
cient and modern geography of that country* His 
refearches he has iiluftrated by an additional map. To 
thefe I mull refer my readers. Nor are they to con- 
fider his laborious inveftigation merely as an obje£t 
of curiofity; the geography of that fertile and ex term ve 
region of India, didinguifiied by the name of Panjab % 
with which ive are at prefent little acquainted, may 
foon become very interefting. If, on the one hand, 
that firm foundation on which the Britifb empire in 
India feems to be eftablifhed, by the fuccefsful termi¬ 
nation of the late war, remains unlhaken;—if, on the 
other hand, the Seiks, a confederacy of feveral Inde¬ 
pendent Rates, ftiall continue to extend their domi¬ 
nions with the fame rapidity that they have advanced 
fince the beginning of the current century 5—it is highly 
probable that the enterprising commercial fpirit of the 
i a one 
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one people, and the martial ardour of the other, -who 
ft ill retain the activity and ardour natural to men in 
the early ftages of focial union, may give rife to 
events of the greatefl moment. The frontiers of the 
two ftates are approaching gradually nearer and nearer 
to each other, the territories of the Seiks having 
reached to the we Hern bank of the river Jumnab, 
while thofe of the Nabob of Glide ftretch alone its 
ea Hern bank* This Nabob, the ally or tributary of the 
Eaft India Company, is fupported by a brigade of the 
Bengal army, conftantly Rationed on his weftern from 
tier. Ren. Mem. In trod. p. am. In a pofition fo con¬ 
tiguous, rivalry for power, interference of intereft, and 
innumerable other caufes of jealoufy and difcord, caa 
hardly fail of terminating, fooner or later, in open hoftl- 
lity. The Seiks poffefs the whole Soubah of Lahore, 
the principal part of Moultan, and the wefteni part 
of Delhi. The dimenfions of this tract are about 
400 Bridfii miles from N. W. to S- E. varying in 
breadth from 320 to 150 miles. Their capital city is 
Lahore. Little is known concerning their govern¬ 
ment and political maxims \ but they are reprefented 
as mild. In their mode of making war, they are 
unqueftionably favage and cruel. Their army confifis 
almoft entirely of horfe5 of which they can bring at 
Jeaft 100,000 into the field. Maj. Ren. Mem. 2d 
edit. Introd. p. exxi, cxxih and p. 365. See alfo Mr, 
Craufurd’s Sketches, 2d edit. voL ii. p. 263, &c. 

NOTE V. Sect. I. p. 20. 

It is furprifmg that Alexander did not receive, in 
the provinces contiguous to India, fuch an account of 
t 3 the 
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the periodical rains in that country* as to fhew him 
the impropriety of carrying on military operations 
there while thefe continued* His expedition into 
India commenced towards the end of Spring, Arrian, 
lib, iv. c, 22., when the rains were already begun in 
the mountains from which all the rivers in the Panjab 
flow, and of courfe they muft have been confiderably 
1 welled before he arrived on their banks, Rennell, 
p* 268,^*-He pailed the Hydafpes at Mid Cummer* 
about the height of the rainy feafon, In a country 
through which fo many large rivers run, an army on 
fervice at this rime of the year muft have fullered 
greatly. An accurate description of the nature of the 
rains and inundations in this part of India, is given 
by Arrian, lib. v. c. 9. and one {till fuller may be 
found in Strabo, lib, xv, 1013.—It was of what they 
foffered by thefe that Alexander’s foldiers complained, 
Strabo, lib, xv. 1021, D,; and not without reafon, as 
it had rained inceffantly during feventy days, Diod, 
Sicul. xvii, c, 94.— A circumftance which marks the 
accuracy with which Alexander’s officers had attended 
to every thing in that part of India, deferves notice, 
Ariftobulus, in his Journal, which I have mentioned, 
obferves that, though heavy rains fell in the inoim* 
tains, and in the country near to them, in the plains 
below not fo much as a fhower fell. Strabo, Jiv. xv, 
101,3. B. 1015, B. Major Rennell was informed by 
a perfoii of charaaer, tv ho had refidea in this diftrift 
of India, which is now feldom vsfited by Europeans, 
that during great part of the S* W, monfoon, or at 
leall in the months of July, Align ft, and part of 
September, which is the rainy feafon in moll other 
parts of India; the atmofphere in the Delta of the 

Indus 
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Indus Is generally clouded* but ikj rain falls, except 
very near the fea. Indeed* very few ill wers fall 
during the whole feafon* Captain Hamilton relates* 
that when he vifited Tatta, no rain had fallen for three 
years before. Memoirs, p. 288.—Tamerlane, who, 
by the vicinity of the feat of his government to India, 
had the means of being well informed concerning the 
nature of the country, avoided the error of Alexander, 
and made his Indian campaign during the dry leafon. 
As Nadir Shah, both when he invaded India, A. D, 
1738, and in his return next year, marched through 
the fame countries with Alexander, and nearly in the 
fame line of direction, nothing can give a more link¬ 
ing idea of the perfevering ardour of the Macedonian 
conqueror, than the description of the difficulties 
which Nadir Shah had to fur mount, and the hard- 
fhips which his army endured* Though pofleffed of 
abfolute power and immenfc wealth, and diltinguifhed 
no iefs by great talents than long experience in the 
conduit of war, he had the mortification to lofe a 
great part of his troops in eroffing the rivers of the 
Panjab, in penetrating through the mountains to the 
north of India, and in conflicts with the fierce natives 
inhabiting the countries which ftretch from the 
banks of the Gxus to the frontiers of Ferfia* An 
mterefting account of his retreat and fufferings is given 
in the Memoirs of Khojeh Abdulkurrcen, a Cafhme- 
rian of diftinfrion, who fared in his army. 

NOTE VI, Sect, I. p. 22* 

That a fleet fo numerous flimdd have been collected 
in fitch a fhort time, is apt to appear, at firft fight, 

z 4 incredible. 
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incredible, Arrian* however* a flutes us, that in fpe- 
ciTying this number* he followed Ptolemy* the fen of 
iLagus, whofe authority he eonfidered to be of the 
greateft weight* lib, vi, c. 3. But as the Panjab 
country is full of navigable rivers, on which all the 
intercourfe among the natives was carried on, it 
abounded with vefi'ds ready conftrucied to the con¬ 
queror* s hands, fo that he might eailly collect that 
number* If we could give credit to the account of 
the invafion of India by Semira m is, no fewer than 
four rhoufand veflhls were ^flembied in the Indus to 
oppofe her fleet. Diod. Sicui. lib, ih c. 74.—It is 
remarkable that when Mahmoud of Gaznah invaded 
India, a fleet was collected on the Indus to oppofe 
him, confiding of the fame number of veffels. We 
learn from the Ayeen Akbery, that the inhabitants of 
this part of India full continue to carry 011 all their 
communication with each other by water; the inha¬ 
bitants of the Circar of Tatta alone have not lefs than 
forty thoufand veflels of various conftrudlions. Vol, ih 
p- 143- 

NOTE VII. Sect. I. p, 24. 

All thefc particulars are taken from the Indian 
Hiftory of Arrian, a work different from that already 
mentioned* and one of the mod curious treatifes 
tranfmitted to us from antiquity. The firfl part of it 
con fills of extracts from the account given by Near- 
chus of the climate and foil of India, and the man¬ 
ners of the natives. The fecond contains that officer's 
journal of his voyage from the mouth of the Indus to 
the bottom pf the Perfiau Gulf. The perufal of it 

gives 
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gives rife to fcveral obfervations.— I. It is remarkable 
that neither Nearchus, nor Ptolemy, nor Ariftobulus, 
nor even Arrian, once mention the voyage of Scylax. 
This could not proceed from their being unacquainted 
with it, for Herodotus was a favourite author in the 
hands of every Greek who had any pretenfions to 
literature. It was probably occafioned by the reafons 
which they had to diftruft the veracity of Scylax, of 
which I have already taken notice. Accordingly, in a 
fpeech which Arrian puts into the month of Alexan¬ 
der, he aflerts that, except Bacchus, he was the firft 
who had pafled the Indus ; which implies, that he dif- 
believed what is related concerning Scylax, and was 
not acquainted with what Darius Hyftafpes is faid to 
have done in order to fubje& that part of India to the 
Perfian crown. Arrian, vii. c. 10. This opinion is 
confirmed by Megnfthenes, who refided a confiderable 
time in India. He aflerts, that, except Bacchus and 
Hercules, (to whole fabulous expeditions Strabo is 
aftonifhed that he ftould have given any credit, 
lib. xv. p. 1007. D.) Alexander was the firft who had 
invaded India j Arrian, Hift. Indie, c, 5. We are 
informed by Arrian, that the Aflacani, and other 
people who pofleffed that country, which is now 
called the kingdom of Candahar, paid tribute, firft to 
the A (Tyrians, and afterwards to the Medes and Per¬ 
il ans; Hift. Indie, c. 1. As all the fertile provinces 
on the north-weft of the Indus were anciently 
reckoned to be part of India, it is probable that what 
was levied from them is the fum mentioned in the 
tribute-roll, from which Herodotus drew his account 
of the annual revenue of the Perfian empire, and that 
none of the provinces to the fouth of the Indus were 

ever 
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ever fubje£t to the kings of Pexfia.——2. This voyage 
of Nearchus affords fome ftriking inftances of' the im¬ 
perfect knowledge which the ancients had of any 
navigation different from that to which they were ac- 
cuftomed in the Mediterranean. Though the enter- 
prifmg genius and enlarged views of Alexander 
prompted him to attempt opening an intercourfe by 
fea between India and his Perfian dominions, yet both 
he and Nearchus knew fo little of the ocean which 
they wiffied to explore, as to be ap prehen five that it 
might be found impoffible to navigate it, on account 
of impervious flraits, or other obftacles. Hi ft. Indie, 
c. 20. Q^Curt. lib. ix. c. 9. When the fleet arrived 
near the mouth of the Indus, the aftonifhmenf excited 
by the extraordinary flow and ebb of tide in the In¬ 
dian ocean, a phenomenon (according to Arrian) with 
which Alexander and his foidiers were unacquainted, 
lib. vi, c. ip, is another proof of their ignorance in 
maritime feience. Nor is there any reafon to be fur- 
prlfed at their aftomfhment, as the tides are hardly 
perceptible in the Mediterranean, beyond which the 
knowledge of the Greeks and Macedonians did not 
extend. For the fame reafon, when the Romans 
carried their victorious arms into the countries Gtuated 
on the Atlantic Ocean, or on the feas that communi¬ 
cate with it, this new phenomenon of the rides was an 
objedt of wonder and terror to them. Csefar ciefcribes 
the amazement of his foidiers at a fpring-tide, which 
greatly damaged the fleet with which he invaded Bri¬ 
tain, and acknowledges that it was an appearance with 
which they were unacquainted ; Bell. Gallic, lib. iv. 
c. 29* The tides on the toaft near the mouth of the 
Indus are remarkably high, and the effects of them 

very 
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very great, efpecially that fudden and abrupt influx o£ 
the tide into the mouths of rivers or narrow (traits 
which is known in India by the name of *The Bore , and 
is accurately defcribed by Major Rennell, Introd, xxiv. 
Mem, 278. In the Periplus Maris Erythrsei, p, 2 6., 
thefe high tides are mentioned, and the defeription of 
them nearly refembles that of the Bore, A very ex-* 
aggerated account of the tides in the Indian ocean is 
given by Pliny, Nat, Hift. lib, xiii. c. 25, Major Ren- 
nell feems to think, that Alexander and his followers 
could not be fo entirely unacquainted with the pheno¬ 
menon of the tides, as Herodotus had informed the 
Greeks, u that in the Red Sea there was a regular ebb 
* c and flow of the tide every day lib, ii. c- 1 r. This 
is all the explanation of that phenomenon given by 
Herodotus, But among the ancients there occur in* 
fiances of inattention to fails, related by refpeilable 
authors, which appear furprifing in modern times. 
Though Herodotus, as I have juft now obferved, gave 
an account of the voyage performed by Scylax at con- 
fjdcrable length, neither Alexander, nor his Historians* 
take any notice of that event. I fliall afterwards have 
occafion £0 mention a more remarkable infhnce of the 
inattention of later writers to an accurate defeription 
which Herodotus had given of the Cafpian fea. Prom 
thefe, and other ftmilar inftanees which might have 
been produced, we may conclude, that the /light men¬ 
tion of the regular flow and ebb of tide in the Red 
Sea, is not a fufficicnt reafon for rejecting, as incre¬ 
dible, Arrian's account of the furprife of Alexander's 
foldiers when they firft beheld the extraordinary effects 

of the tide at the mouth of the Indus**-3* The 

coqrfe of Nearchus’s voyage, the promontories, the 

creeks* 
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creeks* the rivers, the cities* the mountains* which 
came fuccefiively in his view* are fb clearly defcribed* 
and the diftances of fuch as were moft worthy of 
notice are fo difUn £fly marked* that 3 VL D’AnviLIe* by 
comparing thefe with the actual pofition of the coun¬ 
try* according to the beft accounts of it* ancient as 
well as modern, has been able to point out molt of the 
places which Nearchus mentions* with a degree of 
certainty whifli does as much honour to the veracity 
of the Grecian navigator, as to the indmtry, learning* 
and penetration of the French geographer* Mem. de 
Literat. tom. xxx. p- 132* 

In modern times, the Red Sea Is a name appropri¬ 
ated to the Arabian Gulf* but the ancients denomi¬ 
nated the ocean which ft retches from that Gulf to 
India, the Erythraean Sea, from king Erythras, of 
whom nothing more is known than the name* which 
in the Greek language Sgnifies red. From this cafual 
meaning of the word, it came to be believed, that it 
was of a different colour from other feas, and confe- 
cpently of more dangerous navigation. 

NOTE VIIL Sect. I; p.31. . 

Alexander was fo intent on rendering this union 
of his fubje£ts complete, that after his death there was 
found in his tablets or commentaries* (among other 
magnificent fchemes which he meditated,) a refolutlon 
to build feveral new cities, fome in Afia, and fome in 
Europe, and to people thofe in Alia with Europeans, 
and thofe in Europe with Afiatics, (( that, (fays the 
u Hiftorlan,) by intermarriages* and exchange of good 
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“ offices,-the inhabitants of thefe two great continents 
« might be gradually moulded into a Gmiiaiity of 
« fentiments, and become attached to each other with 
« mutual affedtion.’* Diod. SicuL lib. xviil. c. 4 * 

The Oriental Hiftorians have mingled the little that 
they know concerning the tranfactions of European 
nations, particularly concerning the reign of Alexan¬ 
der the Great, and his conqueft of Ferfia, with io 
many fabulous and incredible clrcumftances, that 
hardly any attention is due to them. Though they 
liiifreprefcnted every event in his life, they entertained 
an high idea of his great power, diftmguifhing him by 
the appellation of Efcattder Dhutcarnmi^ b e. the Two- 
horned^ in allufion to the extent of his dominions* 
winch, according to them, reached from the weft era 
to the eaftern extremity of the earth. Herbuotu Rib. 
Orient. Article Efcarder* Anc. Univ. Hitt. vol. v* 
Svo edit, p. 433- Richard fon’s Ddfert* prefixed to 
his Dictionary of the Perfiaii and Arabic, p. xii. 
Whether the Hiftorians of Iiidoftan have given an 
account of Alexanders invafion of India with greater 
accuracy, cannot be known, until fonie of their works, 
written in the Sanfkreet, are tranflated. That fome 
traditional knowledge of Alexander’s invafion of India 
is ft ill preferred in the northern provinces of the 1 cn- 
infula, is manifeft from feveral circumftances. Ih- 
Rajahs of Chitore, who are efteemed the mo ft ancient 
eftabliftiment of Hindoo princes, and the nobic Sl of 
the Rajahpout tribes, boaft of their defeent from 
Torus, famous as well in the eaft as in the weft for 
his gallant oppofmon to the Macedonian conqueror. 
Orme’s Fragm. p, 5. Major Rennell has informed 
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me, by accounts lately received from India, and 
confirmed by a variety of reftimonies, that, in the 
country of Kuttore, the eaftern extreme of the 
ancient Ba&ria, a people who claimed to be the 
defendants of Alexanders followers, were exifting 
when Tamerlane invaded that province. In Bijore, a 
country more to the weft in the fame diftrict, the 
Bazira of Alexander, there is a tribe at this day 
which traces its origin to certain perfons left there by 
the conqueror when he pafted through that province* 
Both Abul FazeJ, and Soojah Rae, an eaftern Hifto- 
rian of good reputation, report this tradition without 
any material variation. The latter, indeed, adds, that 
thefe Europeans, if we may call them fo, continued 
to preferve that afcendency over their neighbours, 
which their anceftors may be fuppofed to have poflefied 
when they firft fettled here. Although we ftiould 
reje£l this pedigree as falfe, yet the bare claim argues 
the belief of the natives, for which there mu ft have 
been fome foundation, that Alexander not only con¬ 
quered Bijore, but alfo transferred that conqueft to 
fome of his own countrymen. Rennell Mem. 2d 
edit, p. 162. The people of Bijore had likewife an 
high idea of Alexander’s extenfivc authority; and they, 
too, denominated him the Two-horned} agreeably to 
the fir iking emblem of power in all the eaftern lan¬ 
guages. Ayeen Akbery, xi. 194* Many in fiances 
of this emblem being ufed, will occur to every perfon 
stccuftomed to read the facred Scriptures. 
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NOTE IS. Sect. I. p. 33. 

It feems to be an opinion generally received, tliat 
Alexander built only two cities in India, Nicsea and 
Bucephalia, lituated on the Hydafpes, the modern 
Chelum, and that Craterus fuperintended the building 
of both. But it is evident, from Arrian, lib. v. 
c. ult., that he built a third city on the Acefmes, now 
the Jenaub, under the direction of Hephsehion; and 
if it was his object to retain the command of the 
country, a place of ftrength on fome of the rivers to 
the fouth of the Hydafpes feems to have been neceflary 
for thatpurpofe. This part of India has been fo little 
vifited in modern times, that it is impoflible to point 
out with pvecilion the Gtuation of thefe cities. If P. 
Tieffenthaler were well founded in his conjecture, that 
the river now called Rauvee is the Ace lines of Arrian, 
Bernouilli, vol. i. p. 3 9., it is probable that this city 
was built fomewhere near Lehore, one of the molt 
important Rations in that part of India, and reckoned 
in the Ayeen Akbery to be a city of very high 
antiquity. But Major Remiell, in my opinion, gives 
good reafons for fuppofing the Jenaub to be the Ace- 
fines of the ancients. 

NOTE X. Sect. I. p. 33. 

The religious fcruples which prevented the Perfians 
from making any voyage by fea, were known to the 
ancients. Pliny relates of one of the Magi, who was 
fent on an embalTy from Tiridates to the emperor 
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Her0* Navigate noluerat, quaniam exfpuere id 
<c Maria, ahifque mortalium neceflitatibus violare na- 
turam earn, fas T non putantr Nat, Hift. lib- xxx, 
c, 2. This averfion to the fea they carried fo far, 
that, according to the observation of a well-informed 
Hiftorian, there was not a city of any note in their 
empire built upon the fea-coaft; Anamian. Marcel, 
lib* xxtn. c. 6. We learn from Dr. Hyde, how iml- 
mately tliefe ideas were connected with the do£trines 
of Zoroafter ^ ReL Vet* Perf* cap. vi. In all the 
wars of the Perfians with Greece, the fleets of the 
Great King confided entirely of fhlps furniflied by the 
Phenicians, Syrians, the conquered provinces of the 
Defier Afia, and the i flan cl s'adjacent* Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculus mention the quota furnifhed by each 
country, in order to conipofe the fleet of twelve 
hundred fhips with which Xerxes invaded Greece, and 
among tliefe there is not one belonging to Perfia* At 
the fame time it is proper to obferve, that, according to 
Herodotus, whole authority is unexceptionable with 
regard to this point, Ariabigincs, a foil oT Darius, 
a£ied as Admiral of the Perflan fleet, and had fcveral 
fa traps of high rank under his command, and both 
Tertians and Medes ferved as foIdlers on board of it j 
Herod, lib, vii. c. 96, 97- By what motives, or what 
authority, they were induced to a£t in this manner, I 
cannot explain. From feme religious fcruples, fimilar 
to thofe of the Perflans, many of the natives of In- 
dofhm, in our own time, refufe to embark on board a 
fhip, and to ferve at fea ; and yet, on feme occafions, 
the fepoys in the fervice of the European powers have 
got the better of thefe fcruples. 
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NOTE XL Sect. t. p. 34. 

M. le Baron de Sainte-Croix, in his ingenious 
and learned Critique des Hiftoriens d’Alexandre le 
Grand, p. 96., feems to entertain fome doubt with 
refpea to the number of the cities which Alexander 
is faid to have built. Plutarch de Fort. Alex, affirms, 
that lie founded no fewer than fcvcnty. It appears 
from many pafiages in ancient authors, that the build" 
ings of cities, or, what may be confidered as the fame, 
the eftablifhment of fortified flations, was the mode 
of maintaining their authority in the conquered na¬ 
tions, adopted not only by Alexander, but by his fuc- 
ceflors. Seleucus and Antiochus, to whom the greater 
part of the Perlian empire became fubjeft, were 110 
iefs remarkable for founding new cities than Alexan¬ 
der, and thefe cities feem fully to have anfwered the 
purpofes of the founders, as they effeaually prevented 
(as I Ihall afterwards have oecafiou to obferve) the 
revolt of the conquered provinces. Though the 
Greeks, animated with the love of liberty and of their 
native country, refnfed to fettle in the Perfian empire 
while under the dominion of its native motiarcbs, evcq 
when allured by the pyofpe£I of great advantage, as 
M. de Sainte-Croix itmarks, the cafe became perfe&ly 
different, when th?t empire was fubje&ed to their 
own dominion, and they fettled there, not as iubjciSs, 
but as mafters. Both Alexander and his fucceflbrs 
difeovered much difeernment in choofing the fituation 
of the cities which they built. Seleucia, which Se¬ 
leucus founded, is a ftriking inftance of this, and 
A A became 
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became hardly inferior to Alexandria in number of 
inhabitants, in wealth, and in importanceMr. Gib¬ 
bon, vol. i. p. 250. M. D’Anville, Mem. de Li- 
terat. xxx, 

NOTE XII. Sect. L p. 38. 

It is fromjuftin we receive the ftender knowledge 
we have of the progrefs which Seleucus made in 
India; lib, xt. c, 4* But we cannot rely on his evi¬ 
dence^ unlefs when it is confirmed by the teflimony of 
other authors. Plutarch feems to afiert, that Seleucus 
had penetrated far into India; but that re'fpeftable 
writer is more eminent for his diicernment of cha¬ 
racters, and his happy [election of thofe circumftances 
which mark and difcrkninate them, than for the ac¬ 
curacy of his hiftorical refearches. Pliuyj whofe 
authority is of greater weight, feems to confider it as 
certain, that Seleucus had carried his arms into 
dift rifts of India which Alexander never vifited ; PJim 
Nat. Hlft. lib. vi. c. 17. The paffage in which this 
is mentioned, is fomewhat obfcure, but it feems to 
amply, that Seleucus had marched from the Hyphafis 
to the Hyfudrus, from thence to Palibothra, and from 
that to the mouth of the Ganges. The diftances of 
the principal Rations in this march are marked, the 
whole amounting to 2244 Roman miles. In this fenfe, 
M. Bayer underftands the words of Pliny; Hiftor. 
Regni Grascdrum^Bnctriani, p. 37. But to me it ap¬ 
pears highly improbable, that the Indian expedition of 
Seleucus could have continued fo long as to allow time 
for operations of fuch extent* If Seleucus had ad- 
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Vaiiced as far into India as the mouth of the Ganges* 
the ancients mud have had a more accurate' know¬ 
ledge of that part of the country than they feem ever 
to have pofleiFed. 

NOTE XIII* Sect;!, p* 30 - 

MaJgh Remnell gives a magnificent idea of this* 
by informing us* that 44 the Ganges* after It has 
ft efcaped from the mountainous trad! In which 
u it had wandered above eight hundred miles/' 
Mem. p* 233. u receives In its courfe through the 
« plains eleven rivers, fome of them as large as the 
« Rhine, and none fmaller than the Thames, befides 
“ as many more of lefier note/' p* 2574 

NOTE XIV*- Sect. L p. 39* 

Ih fixing the pofitioti of Palibothra, I have ventured 
to differ from Major Rennell, and I venture to do fo 
with diffidence. According to Strabo, Palibothra was 
fituated at the junction of the Ganges and another 
river i lib. xv« p. 1028. A, Arrian is Hill more ex¬ 
plicit. He places Palibothra at the confluence of the 
Ganges and Erranaboas, the lafl of which he defcribes 
as lefs than the Ganges or Indus, but greater than any 
other known river; Hilt. Ind. c. 10, This defcription 
of its fituation correfponds exactly with that of Alla¬ 
habad. P. Boudler, to whofe obfervations the geo¬ 
graphy of India is much indebted, lays, that the 
Jumna, at its junction with the Ganges, appeared to 
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him not inferior in magnitude to that river; D*Anville> 
Antiq. de ftlnde, p, 53. Allahabad is the name which 
was given to that city by the emperor Akbar, who 
ere£led a ft rang fortrefs there; an elegant delineation 
of which is publifhed by Mr. Hodges, No, IV* of his 
Sde£t Views in India. Its ancient name, by which 
it is ftill known among the Hindoos, is Praeg % or 
Piyagj and the people of the diftri£t are called Praegi, 
which bears a near refembJance to Pratt], the ancient 
appellation of the kingdom of which Palibothra was 
the capital; P. TiefTenthaler, Bernoulli!, tom. i. 223. 
ITAaville, p, 56. Allahabad is fuch a noted feat of 
Hindoo devotion, that it is denominated The king of 
Worfiipped Places ; Ayeen Akhery, vol. ii. p. 35. 
« The territory around it, to the extent of forty miles, 
i€ is deemed holy ground. The Hindoos believe, that 
« when a man dies in this place, whatever he withes 
4e for he will obtain in his next regeneration, Al¬ 
ts though they teach that fuicide in general will be 
« punifhed with torments hereafter, yet they confider 
it as meritorious for a man to kill himfelf at A 13 a- 
habadAyeen Akbery, 01/ 256, P, TiefTenthaler 
deferibes the various objects of veneration at Allaha¬ 
bad, which are ftill vifited with great devotion by an 
immeofe number of pilgrims; Bernoulli!, tom. i. 224. 
From all thefe circumftances, we may conclude it to 
be a place of great antiquity, and in the fame fituation 
with the Palibothra of antiquity. 

Major Rennet,l has been induced to place Pali- 
bothra on the fame fke with Patna, chiefly by two 
conttderations.— 1. From having learned that on or 
neai%the fitc of Patna flood anciently a very large cky 
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named. Paielpoot-htr or PatalipputfAj which nearly 
refembles the ancient name of Palibothra. Although 
there h not now a confluence of two rivers at Patna* 
lie was informed that the junction of the Soane with 
the Ganges* now twenty-two miles above Patna, was 
formerly under the walls of that city. The rivers of 
India fomeiimes change their courfe in a fingular man¬ 
ner, and he produces feme remarkable inftances of it- 
Rut even fhould it be allowed, that the accounts which 
the natives give of this variation in the courfe of the 
Soane were perfectly accurate, I queftlon whether 
Arrian’s defer! ption of the magnitude of the Errana- 
boas be applicable to that river, certainly not fo juftly 
as to the Jurfma.——2. He feems to have been in¬ 
fluenced, in fome degree, by Pliny’s Itinerary, or 
Table of Diftances from Taxila (the modern Attock) 10 
the mouth of the Ganges; Nat. lib. vi. c. 17* 
But the diftances in that Itinerary are marked fo in¬ 
accurately, and in fome in fiances are fo palpably 
erroneous, that one cannot found upon them with 
much fecurity. According to it, Palibothra is fituated 
four hundred and twenty-five miles below the con¬ 
fluence of the Jumna and Ganges. The aftual dis¬ 
tance, however, between Allahabad and Patna, is not 
more than two hundred Britifh miles. A difagree- 
ment fo coufiderable cannot be accounted for, without 
fuppofing fome extraordinary error in the Itinerary, or 
that the point of conflux of the Jumna with the Ganges 
has undergone a change. For the former of thefe fop- 
po fit ions there is no authority (as far as I know) irom 
any manufeript, or for the latter irom any tradition. 
Major Remiell has produced the reafons which led him 
to fuppofe the fite of Palibothra to be the fame with 
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that of Patna j Memoires, p. 49—54. Some of the 
objections which might be made to this fuppohtion he 
has forefeen, and endeavoured to obviate 5 and after 
all that I have added to them, I {hall not be furpriied, 
ifj in a geographical difcuffion, my readers are dif- 
pofed ro prefer bis decifion to mine. 

NOTE XV. Sect- L p. 4?* 

I do not mention a fhort inroad into India by An¬ 
tioch us the Great* about one hundred and ninety- 
feven years pofterior to the invafion of his anceilor 
Seleucus. We know nothing more of this tranfaction, 
than that the Syrian monarch, after finifhing the war 
he carried on againffc the two revolted provinces of 
Farthia and Ba&ria, entered India, and concluding a 
peace with Sophagafenus, a king of the country, re¬ 
ceived from him a number of elephants, and z fum 
of money 1 Polyb. lib. x, p. 597, &c. lib. xi* p. 651, 
edit. Cafaub. Juttin. lib. x\\ c- 4. Bayer's Hift. Regn. 
Grsecor, Baclr, p* 69, &c. 

NOTE XVL Sect. L p. 44. 

A fact curforily related by Strabo, and which has 
efcaped the inquifitive Induftry of M* de Guignes, 
coincides remarkably with the narrative of the Chinefe 
writers, and confirms it* The Greeks, he fays, were 
(deprived of Baftria by tribes or hordes of Scythian 
Nomades, who came from the country beyond the 
Jaxartey, and are known by the names of Afij, Pafiani, 
Tachari, and SacarauH | Strab. lib- xi. p. 779- A ' 
The Nomades of the ancients were nations who, like 
the Tartars, fubfifled entirely, or almoft entirely, as 
fliepherds, without agriculture* 
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NOTE XVIL Sect. I. p. 46. 

As the diftance of Arfinoe, the modern Suez, from 
the Nilej is confiderably lefs than that between Bere¬ 
nice and Coptos, it was by this route that all the com¬ 
modities imported into the Arabian Gulf) migln have 
been conveyed with molt expedition and leaft expence 
into Egypt. But the navigation of the Arabian Gulf, 
which even in the prefent improved Hate of nautical fct- 
ence is flow and difficult, was in ancient times confidered 
by the nations around it to be fo extremely perilous, that 
it led them to give fuch names to feveral of its pro¬ 
montories, bays, and harbours, as convey a ftriknig 
idea of the impreflion which the dread ot this danger 
had made upon their imagination. The entry into 
the Gulf they called Babelmandeb, the gate or port of 
affliaion. To a harbour not far diftant, they gave 
the name of Mete } i. e. Death. A headland adjacent 
they called Gavdefan, the Gape of Burial. Other de¬ 
nominations of fimilar import arc mentioned by the 
author to whom lam indebted for this information. 
Bruce’s Travels, vol. i. p.442, &c. It is not furprif- 
jng then, that the Itaple of Indian trade fhould have 
been transferred from the northern extremity of the 
Arabian Gulf to Berenice, as by this change a danger¬ 
ous navigation was greatly iliortened. This teems to 
have been the chief reafon that induced Ptolemy to 
eftablith the port of communication with India at Be¬ 
renice, as there were other harbours on the Arabian 
Gulf which were confiderably nearer than it to the 
Nile. At a later period, after the ruin of Coptos by 
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the Emperor Diocletian, we are informed by Abulfeda, 
Defcript. Egypt, edit. Micliaeiis, p. 77, that Indian 
commodities were conveyed from the Red Sea to the 
Nile, by the fhorteft route, viz. from Cofleir, pro¬ 
bably the Philoteras Portus of Ptolemy, to Cous, the 
Vicus Apollims, a journey of four days. The fame 
account of the diitance was given by the natives to 
Dr. Pococke, Travels, vol- i. p. 87. In conference 
of this, Cous, from a fmall village, became the city in 
upper Egypt next in magnitude to Foftat, or Old Cairo. 
In proc-fs of time, from caufes which I cannot explain, 
the trade from the Red Sea by Cofieir removed to 
Kcne, farther down the river than Cous, Abulf. p. 13. 
77. D’Anville Egypte, i yd—200. In modern times, 
all the commodities of India imported into Egypt, are 
either brought by fea from Gidda to Suez, and thence 
carried on camels to Cairo, or are conveyed by land 
carriage by the caravan returning from the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, Niebuhr Voyage, tom. i. p- 224. Volney, i. 
188, &c. This, as far as I have been able to trace it, 
is a complete account of all the different routes by 
which the productions of the Eaft have been conveyed 
to the Nile, from the firft opening of that communi¬ 
cation. It is Angular that P. Sicard, Mem. des Millions 
dans le Levant, tom. ii. p. 157, and fome other re- 
fpe&able writers, Arnold fuppofe Cofleir to be the Be. 
remce founded by Ptolemy, although Ptolemy has laid 
down its latitude at 23 0 5c/, and Strabo has defcribtd 
it as nearly under the fame parallel with that of Syetie, 
lib. u. p. 195, D- In confequdnce of this millake, 
Pliny’s computation of the diflanee between Berenice 
and Copt os, at two hundred and fifty-eight miles, has 
been deemed erroneous. Pococke, p. 87. But as 
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Pliny not only mentions the total diftance, but name* 
the different f tat ions in the journey, and fpecifies the 
number cf miles between each ; and as the Itinerary 
of Antoninus coincides cxadtJy with his account, 
D’AnvilIe Egypt^i p. 2 i<, there is no teafotL to call in 
queftion the accuracy of it. 

NOTE XVIII. Sect. I, p-48. 

Major Ren^ell is of opinion, c< that under the 
Ptolemies, the Egyptians extended their navigation to 
'** the extreme point of the Indian continent, and even 
failed up the Ganges to Palibotlfta,*’ on the fame fite 
(according to him) with the modern Patna* In trod* 
p. xxxvi. But had it been uftial to fail up the Ganges 
as high as Patna, the interior parts of India mult have 
been better known to the ancients than they ever 
were, and they would not have continued to derive 
their information concerning them from Megat* 
thenes alone. Strabo begins his defeription of 
India in a very remarkable manner. He requefts 
his readers to perufe with indulgence the account 
which he gives of it, as it was a country very 
remote, and few per foils bad vifited it j and of thiefe, 
many having feen only a fmall part of the country, 
related things either from hear-fay, or, at the be ft, 
what they had haflily remarked while they pa fled 
through it in the courfe of military fervice, or on a 
journey. Strabo, lib. xv* p, ioo$* B. He takes notice 
that few of the traders from the Arabian Gulf ever 
reached the* Ganges- Ibid. 1006. C. He aliens, 
that the Ganges enters the fea by one mouth, ibid. 
101 r. C. 5 an error into which he could not have 
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fallen If the navigation of that river had been common 
in his time- He mentions indeed the failing up the 
Ganges* ibid- 1010, but it is curforily in a Tingle fen- 
tence; whereas, if fitch a confiderable inland voyage 
of above four hundred miles* through a populous and 
rich country, had been cuftomary, or even if it had 
ever been performed by the Roman, or Greek, or 
Egyptian traders, it mull have merited a particular de¬ 
fer! pt ion* and mufl have been mentioned by Pliny 
and other writers, as there was nothing fimihr to it 
in the practice of navigation among the ancients. It 
is obferved by Arrian, for whoever Is the authjor of the 
Periplus Maris Erythrari,). that previous to the dis¬ 
covery of a new route to India, which fhal] be men¬ 
tioned afterwards, the commerce with that country 
was carried on in fmall veffels which failed round 
every bay, p- 32* Ap- Hudf. Geogr, Min, Veffels of 
inch light conftniiftion, and which followed this mode 
of failing, were ill fitted for a voyage fo diftant as 
that round Cape Comorin, and up the bay of Bengal, 
to Patna. It is not improbable, that the merchants 
whom Strabo mentions as having reached the Ganges, 
may have travelled thither by land, either from the 
countries towards the mouth of the Indus, or from 
feme part of the Malabar coaft, and that the naviga¬ 
tion up the Ganges, of which he cafually takes notice, 
was performed by the natives in veflels of the country. 
This opinion derives fome confirmation from his re¬ 
marks upon the bad ftru&ure of the veflels which fre¬ 
quented that part of the Indian ocean. From his de¬ 
scription of them, p. 1012. C. it is evident that they 
were veflels of the country. 
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NOTE XIX. Sect. I. p. 50. 

The erroneous ideas of many intelligent writers of 
antiquity with refpeCt to the Cafpian Sea, though well 
known to every man of letters, are fo remarkable, and 
afford fuch a ftriking example of the imperfection of 
their geographical knowledge, that a more full account 
. of them may not only be acceptable to fame of my 
readers, but in endeavouring to trace the various routes 
by which the commodities of the Eaft were conveyed 
fo the nations of Europe, it becomes neceflary to enter 
jnto fome detail concerning their various fentiments 
with refpeCt to this matter, 1. According to Strabo, 
the Cafpian is a bay, that communicates with the great 
Northern ocean, from which it ifiues at firft, by a nar¬ 
row ftrait, and then expands into a fea extending in 
breadth five hundred ftadia, lib. xi. p. 773. A. With 
him Pomponius Mela agrees, and defcribes the ftrait 
by which the Cafpian is connected with the ocean, as 
of coufiderable length, and fo narrow that it had the 
appearance of a river, lib. iii. c 5* edit. 1 liny like- 
wife gives a fimilar delcnptton of it, Nat. Hift- lib* vi. 
c. 13. In the age of Juftinian, this opinion concern¬ 
ing the communication of the Cafpian Sea with the 
pcean, was ftill prevalent; Cofm. Indicopl. lopog. 
Chrift. lib. ii. p. 13&. C. 2. Some early writers, by a 
miftake ftill more Engular, have fuppofed the Cafpian Sea 
to be connected with theEuxine. QuintusCuriius,whofe 
ignorance of geography is notorious, has adopted this 
error, lib. vji. c. 7. edit. 3. Arrian, though a much 

more judicious writer, and who by refilling for fome 

time 
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time in the Roman province of Cappadocia, of which 
he was governor might have obtained more accurate 
information, declares in one place, the origin of the 
Cafpian Sea to be (till unknown, and is doubtful whe¬ 
ther It was connected with the Euxib&, or with the 
great Eaftern ocean which furrounds India ; Jib. viL 
c< 1 6* In another place he averts* that there was a 
communication between the Cafpian and the Eaftern 
ocean ; lib. v. c* 26. Thefe errors appear more extra¬ 
ordinary, as a juft defcription had been given of the 
Cafpian by Herodotus, near five hundred years before 
the age of Strabo- tf The Cafpian (fays he) is a fea 
** by itfclf, unconnected with any other. Its length is 
as much as a veffel with oars can fail in fifteen days, 
** its greatefl breadth as much as it can fail in eight 
** days;” lib, i. c, 203- Ariftotle deferibes it in the 
fame manner, and with his uftul precifion contends 
that it ought to be called a great lake, not a fea; Mete- 
orolog- lib, ii, Diodorus Siculus concurs with them 
in opinion, voL ii, lib. xvili. p. 261. None of thofe 
authors determine whether the greateft length of the 
Cafpian was from North to South, or from Eaft to 
Weft. In the ancient maps which illuftrate the geo¬ 
graphy of Ptolemy, it is delineated, as if its greateft 
length extended from Eaft to Weft, In modern times, 
the firft information concerning the true form of the 
Cafpian which the people of Europe received, was 
given by Anthony Jenkinfon, an Englifh merchant, 
who with a caravan from Ruffia travelled along a con¬ 
siderable part of its coaft in the year 1558; Hakluyt 
Collefh vol, i, p. 334. The accuracy of Jenkinfan’s 
defcription was Confirmed by an aflual furvey of that 
fea made by order of Peter the Great, A. 0,17185 
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and it is now ascertained not only that the Cafpian is 
unconnected with any other fen, but that its length 
from North to South is confiderably more than its 
greateft breadth from Eaft to Weft. The length o£ 
the Cafpian from North to South is about fix hundred 
and eighty miles, and in no part more than two hun¬ 
dred and fixty miles in breadth from Eaft to Weft, 
Coxe’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 257. The proportional differ¬ 
ence of its length and breadth accords nearly with 
that mentioned by Herodotus. From this detail, how¬ 
ever, we learn how the ill-founded ideas concerning it, 
which were generally adopted, gave rife ro various 
wild fchemes of conveying Indian commodities to Eu¬ 
rope by means of its fuppofed communication with 
the Etixine fea, or with the Northern ocean. It is an 
additional proof of the attention of Alexander the 
Great to every thing conducive to the improvement of 
commerce, that a ftiort time before his death he gave 
directions to fit out a fqundron in the Cafpian, in or¬ 
der to furvey that fea, and to difeover whether it was 
conne£ted either with the Euxine or Indian ocean j 
Arrian, lib. vih c. 16. 

NOTE XX. Sect. I, p. 6a. 

From this curious detail, we learn how imperfect 
ancient navigation was, even in its moft improved ftate. 
The voyage from Berenice to Ocelis, could not have 
taken thirty days, if any other courfe had been held 
than that of fervilely following the windings of the 
coaft. The voyage from Ocdis to Mufiris would be 
(according to Major Rermdl) fifteen days run for an 

European 
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European (hip in the modern fiile of navigation, being 
about feventeen hundred and fifty marine miles, on a 
ftraight courfe \ Introd. p. xxxviL It is remarkable* 
that though the Periplus Maris Erythrari was written 
after the voyage of Hippalus, the chief object of the 
author of it is to deferibe the ancient courfe along the 
cofts of Arabia and Perfia, to the mouth of the Indus, 
and from thence down the weftern fhore of the con** 
tinent to Mufiris. I cart account for this, only by 
fuppofing, that from the unwiilingiiefs of mankind to 
abandon old habits, the greater part of the traders from 
Berenice lliil continued to follow that route to which 
they were aecuftomed. To go from Alexandria to 
Mu fins, required (according to Pliny) ninety-four 
days. In the year 1788, the Boddam, afhip belong¬ 
ing to the Engiilh Eall-Iudia Company, of a thou fan d 
tons burthen, took only fourteen days more to com¬ 
plete her voyage from Portfmouth to Madras. Such 
are the improvements which have been made hi 
navigation, 

NOTE XXL Sect. II. p. 63- 

It was "the opinion of Plato, that in a well-regulated 
commonwealth the citizens fhould not engage in com¬ 
merce, nor the Rate aim at obtaining maritime power. 
Commerce, he contends, would corrupt the purity of 
their morals, and by entering into the fea-fcrvice, 
they would be accuftomed to find pretexts for juftify- 
ing conduct fo inconfiflent with what was manly and 
becoming, as would gradually relax the ftriftnefs of 
military difeipline. It had been better for the Athe¬ 
nians, 
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mans, he aflerts, to have continued to fend annually 
the fons of feven of their principal citizens to be de¬ 
voured by the Minotaur, than to have changed their 
ancient manners, and to have become a maritime power. 
In that perfedi republic, of which he delineates the 
form, he ordains that the capital fhouid be fituated at 
leaft ten miles from the fea v De Legibus, lib. iv. ab 
initio. Thefe ideas of Plato were adopted by other 
phiiofophers. Ariftotle enters into a formal tiifcuffion 
of the qu eft ion, Whether a ftate rightly con flit u ted 
fhouid he commercial or not ? and though abundantly 
difpofed to efpoufe fentiments oppofite to thofe of 
Plato, he does not venture to decide explicitly with 
refpeft to it; De Repub. lib* vii. c. 6. In ages when 
fuch opinions prevail, little information concerning 
commerce can be expected. 

NOTE XXII. Sect, IL p.68. 

Pliny, lib. ix. c. 3J. Prindpium ergo culmenque 
omnium rerum pnetlj Murgaritse tenent. In lib. xxxvil. 
c. 4. he affirms, Maximum in rebus humanis praetium, 
non folum inter gem mas, habet Adamas. Thefe two 
paflage* hand in fuch dir eft contradiction to one ano¬ 
ther, that it is impoffible to reconcile them, or to de¬ 
termine which is mod conformable to truth* I have 
adhered to the fornier, becaufe we have many in- 
fiances of the exorbitant price of pearls, but none, as 
fat as I know, of diamonds having been purchaicd at 
a rate fo high. In this opinion I am confirmed by a 
pa flag e in Pliny, lib. xix. c, i.; having mentioned the 
exorbitant price of AJbeftoS} he fays, * f ssquat pnetia 

excellentbim 
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Mailla* in his voluminous Hillcry of China, tom.xiih 
p- 434* It is a lingular circumftance in the hiflory of 
fdk, that, on account of its being an excretion of a 
worm, the Mahomedans confider it as an unclean drefs > 
and it has been decided, with the unanimous affent of 
all the doctors, that a perlon wearing a garment made 
entirely of filk, cannot lawfully offer up the daily 
prayers enjoined by the Koran* Herbel* Bibh Orient* 
artic. Hatir * 

NOTE XXV* Sect* IL p* 72* 

If the ufe of the cotton manufactures of India had 
been common among the Romans, the various kinds 
of them would have been enumerated in the Law de 
Publicanis et Veftigahbus, in the fame manner as the 
different kinds of fpices and precious ftones. Such a 
fpecification would have been equally neceffary for the 
direction both of the merchant and of the tax-gatherer* 

NOTE XXVI. Sect* IL p/72. 

This part of Arrian's Periplus has been examined 
with great accuracy and learning by Lieutenant Wil- 
ford 1 and from his inve{ligation it is evident, that the 
Plifhana of Arrian is the modern Pultanah, on the 
fouthern banks of the river Godavery, two hundred 
and feventeen Britifh miles fouth from Baroach j that 
the portion of Tagara is the fame with that of the mo¬ 
dern Dowlatabad, and the high grounds acrofs which 
the goods were conveyed to Baroach, are the Ballagaut 
mountains. The bearings and difhnces of thefe dif- 
3 ferent 
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ferent places, as fpecified by Arrian, afford an ad¬ 
ditional proof (were that necefiary) of the exaft in¬ 
formation which he had received concerning this dif- 
tridi of India; Afiatic Refearches, voh i. p. 369, &c. 


NOTE XXVIL Sect. IL p. 8 r. 

Strabo acknowledges his negleft of the improve¬ 
ments in geography which Hipparchus had deduced 
front aftrottomicaf obfervations, and juftifies it by one 
of thofe logical fubtleries which the ancients were apt 
to introduce into all their writings* u A geographer/* 
fays he, (i. e. a defcriber of the earth, J «■ is to pay no 
* £ attention to what is oat of the earth; nor will men, 
ts engaged in conducting the affairs of that part of the 
* c earth which is inhabited, deem the diftin£tion and 
divifions of Hipparchus worthy of notice/ 7 Lib. ii* 
1 ^i| r * C. 

NOTE XXVIIL Sect.IL p* 8 r* 

What an high opinion the ancients had of Ptolemy, 
we Jearn from Agathemerus, who flouriihed not long 
after him* “ Ptolemy/ 7 fays he, cc who reduced geo- 
** graphy into a regular fyftem, treats of every thing 
<( relating to it, not carelefsly, or merely according 
sc to ideas of Ids own; but attending to what had 
* E been delivered by more ancient authors, he adopted 
from them whatever he found con tenant to truth/ 7 
Epitome Geogr. lib, i* c. 6 . edit* Hudfon* From the 
fame admiration of his work, A-gathodaemon, an artist 
of Alexandria, prepared a feries of maps for the illuf- 
b b % tration 
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tration of it, in which the pofition of all the places 
mentioned by Ptolemy, with tlieir longitude and lati¬ 
tude, is laid down precifely according to his ideas. 
Fabric, Biblioth. Grxc. hi, 412, 


NOTE XXIX. Sect. IL p. S3* 

As thefe public Surveys and Itineraries fumifhed the 
ancient geographers with the belt information concern¬ 
ing the pofition and diftances of many places, it may 
be proper to pfcintKmt the mariner in which they were 
completed by the Romans. The idea of a general 
furvey of the whole empire was firft formed by Julius 
Csefar, and, having been begun by him under authority 
of a decree of the fenate, was fimfhed by Auguilus. 
As Rome was fllll far inferior to Greece in fcience, the 
execution of this great undertaking was committed to 
three Greeks, men of great abilities, and {killed in 
every part of pliilofophy* The furvey of the eaftem 
divifion of the empire was finifhed by Zenodoxus in 
fourteen years five months and nine days. That of 
the northern divifion was finifhed by Theodotus in 
twenty years eight months and ten days. The fouthern 
divifion was finiflied in twenty-five years one month 
and ten days. jEthici Cofmographia apud Geogra- 
phos, editos a Hen, Stephano, 1577. p* 107. This 
undertaking was worthy of thofe illuftrious perfons 
who planned it, and fuited to the magnificence of a 
great people, Befides this general furvey, every new 
war produced a new delineation and meafurement of 
the countries which were the feat of it. We may con¬ 
clude from Vegetius, Inflit. Rei Mifitarls, lib. ill. c. 6* 

14 that 
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that every governor of a Roman province was furnlflied 
with a defcription of it j in which were fpecified the 
diftancc of places in miles, the nature of the roads, 
the bye-roads, the ffiort cuts, the mountains, the rivers, 
See* ; ail thefe, fays he, were not only deferibed in 
words, but were delineated in a map, that, in delibe- 
rating concerning his military movements, the eyes of 
a general might aid the decifions of lus mind. 

NOTE XXX, Sect, II. p-83. 

The confequence of this miftake Is remarkable* 
Ptolemy, lib, vii. c* L, computes the latitude of Barry- 
gaza, or Baroach, to be 17^ 20^; and that of Cory, or 
Cape Comorin, to be 13 0 20% which is the difference 
of four degrees precifely, whereas the real difference 
between thefe two places is nearly fourteen degrees* 

NOTE XXXL Sect. II. p. 84. 

Ramusio, the publifher of the mod ancient and per¬ 
haps the mod valuable Collection of Voyages, is the 
firft perfon, as far as I know, who takes notice of this 
ftrange error of Ptolemy; Viaggi, vol. i. p* iSr* He 
juftly obferves, that the Author of the Circumnavi¬ 
gation of the Erythraean Sea had been more accurate, 
and had deferibed the peninfula of India as extending 
from north to fouth; Periph p. 24* 29* 

NOTE XXXIL Sect.IL p. 87. 

Thjs error of Ptolemy juftly merits the name of 
fwrmousi which I have given to it; and it will appear 
more furpriflng when we recoiled, that he nuift have 
p b 3 Iwcn 
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been acquainted, not only with what Herodotus relates 
concerning the circumnavigation of Africa* by order of 
one of the Egyptian kings, lib. iv, c. 4., but with the 
opinion,,of Eratollhenes, who held that the great ex¬ 
tent of jthe Atlantic ocean was the only thing which 
prevented a communication between Europe and India 
by fea; Strab. Geogr. lib. i. p* 113* A* This error, 
however, xnuft not be imputed wholly to Ptolemy. 
Hipparchus, whom we may confider as his guide, had 
taught that the earth is not furrounded by one conti¬ 
nuous ocean, but that it is leparated by different ifth- 
irtufes, which divide it into feverai large bafons; Strab, 
lib. 1 pi 1 r, B, Ptolemy, having adopted this opinion, 
was induced to maintain that an unknown country ex¬ 
tended from Cattigara to PraiTum on the fouth-eaft 
coaft of Africa ; Geogr, lib, vih c, 3. and 5. As Pto¬ 
lemy^ fyftem of geography was uruvctfally received, 
this error fpread along with it. In conformity to it 
the Arabian geographer Edrifll, who wrote in the 
twelfth century, taught that a continued trail of land 
flretched eaftward from Sofala on the African coaft, 
until It united with feme part of the Indian continent; 
D’Anville, Antiq. p. 187, Annexed to the firft vo¬ 
lume of Gefta Dei per Francos, there is an ancient 
and very rude map of the habitable globe, delineated 
according to this idea of Ptolemy, M. Gofldlin, in 
his map entitled Pfblemaei Syftcma Geographicum, has 
exhibited this imaginary trail of land which Ptolemy 
fuppofes to have connected Africa with Afia; Geo¬ 
graphic des Grecs analyfee. 
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NOTE XXXIII, Sect. II. p. 8g. 

1 st tills part of the Difquifition, as well as in the 
map prepared for illuftrating it, the geographical ideas 
of M. D’Anville, to which Major Rennell has given 
the fan£tion of his approbation. In trot!, p. xxxix. have 
been generally adopted. But M. Gofl'ellm lias lately 
publilhed, “ The Geography of the Greets analifed; 
ft or, the Syftems of Eratofthenes, Strabo, and Ptole- 
tt m y } compared with each other, and with the Know- 
ft ledge which the Moderns have acquired a learned 
and ingenious work, in which he differs from his 
countryman with refpecl to many of his determina¬ 
tions. According to M. GoflelUn, the Magnum Pro- 
nrontorium, which M. D Anville concludes to be Cape 
Romania, at the foutliern extremity of the peninfula 
of Malacca, is the point of Bragu, at the mouth of 
the great river Ava; near to which he places Zaba, 
fuppofed by M. D’Anville, and by Barros, Decad. ii. 
liv. vi. c. i. to be fituated on the ftrait of Sincapura 
or Malacca. The Magnus Sinus of Ptolemy he holds 
to be the fame with the Gulf of Martaban, not the 
Gulf of Siam, according to M. D’Anville’s decifion. 
The pofition of Cattigara, as he endeavours to prove, 
correfponds to that of Mergui, a conliderable port on 
the weft coait of the kingdom of Siam, and that Thinpe, 
or Sinte Metropolis, which M. D’Anville removes as 
far as Sin-hoa, in the kingdom of Cochin China, is 
fituated on the fame river with Mergui, and now bears 
the name of Tana-ferim. The Ibadij Infula of Ptolemy, 
which M. D’Anville determines to be Sumatra, he 
uu 4 contends. 
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contends, is one of that clutter of fmall ifles which 
lie off this part of the coaft of Siam , p« 137—14S. 
According to M, GotteIIin T s fyftem, the ancients never 
failed through the Straits of Malacca, had no know¬ 
ledge of the ifland of Sumatra, and were altogether 
unacquainted with the Eaftern Ocean, If to any of 
my readers thefe opinions appear to be well founded, 
the navigation and commerce of the ancients in India 
mutt be circumfcribed within limits ftill more confined 
than thofe which I have allotted to them, From the 
Ayeen Akbery, voh Si- p, 7, we learn that Cheen wa§ 
an ancient name of the kingdom of Pegu j as that 
country borders upon Ava, where M. Goffeliin places 
the Great Promontory, this near refcmblance of namc^ 
may appear, perhaps, to confirm his opinion that Sime 
Metropolis was fituated on this coaft, and not fo far 
Eaft as M.D’Anville has placed it. 

As PtoIemy*s geography of this eaftem divipon of 
Afia. is more erroneous, obfeure, and contradictory 
than 111 any other part of his work, and as all the 
manuferipts of it, both Greek and Latin, are remark¬ 
ably incorrect in the two chapters which contain the 
defeription of the comities beyond the Ganges, M. 
D'Anville, in his Memoir concerning the limits of the 
wprld known to the ancients beyond the Ganges, has 
admitted into it a larger portion of conjecture than 
we find in the other refearches of that cautious geo¬ 
grapher. He likewife builds more than ufual upon 
^ the refemblances between the ancient and modern 
names of places, though at all times he difeovers a 
propenfity, perhaps too great, to trace thefe, and to 
reft upon them. Thefe refemblances are often, indeed, 

very 
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very ftriking, and have Jed him to many happy difco- 
veries* But in pcrufing his works, it is impoffible, I 
fliouJd think, not to perceive that feme which he 
mentions are far fetched and fanciful. Whenever I 
follow him, I have adopted only fuch conclutions as 
feem to be efiablifhed with his accuftomed accuracy. 


NOTE XXXIV* Sect* XL p. 99* 

The Author of the Circumnavigation of the Ey- 
thraean Sea has marked the diftanc.es of many of the 
places which he mentions, with fuch accuracy as ren¬ 
ders it a nearer approach, than what 5 s to be found in 
any writer of antiquity, to a complete furvfcy of the 
coaft from Myos-hormus, on the weft fide of the Ara¬ 
bian Gulf, along thefhores of Ethiopia, Arabia, Perfia, 
and Caramanio, 10 the mouth of the Indus, and thence 
down the weft coaft of the Indian Penlnfula to Mu fir is 
and Barace* This adds to the value of this fhovt trea- 
tife, which, in every other refpedf, poftefTes great 
merit* It may be confidered as a remarkable proof of 
the extent and accuracy of this Author’s intelligence 
concerning India, that he is the only ancient writer 
who appears in any degree to have been acquainted 
with the great divifion of the country, which ft ill fub- 
fift^ viz. Indoftan Proper, comprehending the northern 
provinces of the Peninfula, and the Deccan, compre¬ 
hending the fouthern provinces* £S From Barygaza 
*f (fays he) the continent ft retches to the foutb - y hence 
s* that diftridl is called Dachinabades, for, in the 
ft language of the country, the fouth is called Dacha* 
ft nos 1 PeripL p* 2y* As the Greeks and Romans, 

when 
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when they adopt any foreign name* always gave it a 
termination peculiar to their own language, which 
the grammatical ftnnSture of both tongues rendered, 
in fame degree, neeeffitry, it is evident that Dachanos 
is the fame with Deccan, which word has kill the 
fame fignification, and is ftUl the name of that divihoti 
of the Peninfula* The northern limit of the Deccan 
at prefent is the river Narbudda, where our Author 
likewife fixes it, Feripl. ibid* 


NOTE XXXV* Sect, IL p. 103. 

Though, in deducing the latitudes of places from 
obfervatkms of the fun or ftars, the ancient aftrono- 
mers neglected feveral corrcdUons, which ought to 
have been applied* their refuks were fome times exact 
to a few minutes, but at other times they appear to 
have been erroneous to the extent of two, or even 
three degrees, and may perhaps be reckoned, one with 
another, to have come within half a degree of the 
truth* This part of the ancient geography would 
therefore have been tolerably accurate, if there had 
been a fufiicient number of fuch determinations. Thefe, 
however, were far fro in being numerous, and appear 
to have been confined to fame of the more remarkable 
places in the countries which furraund the Mediterra¬ 
nean fea. 

When, from want of more accurate cbfer vat ions, 
the latitude was inferred from the length of tire longeft 
or fiiorteft day, no great degree of precifion was, io 
any cafe, to be expe£ted, and Icaft of all in the vicinity 

of 
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of the Equator, An error of a quarter of an hour* 
which, without feme mode of mea Turing time more 
accurate than ancient obfervers could employ, was not 
eafily avoided, might produce, in fuch lit tuitions, an 
error of four degrees in the determination of the 
latitude. 

With refpeft to places in the torrid zone, there 
was another refource for determining the latitude. 
This was by obferving the time of the year when the 
fun was vertical to any place, or when bodies that 
ftood perpendicular to the horizon had no ftiadow at 
110011-day ; the fun's diftante from the Equator at that 
time, which was known from the principles of agro¬ 
nomy, was equal to the latitude of the place. We 
have inftances of the application of this method in 
the determination of the parallels of Syenc and Mcroe. 
The accuracy which this method would admit of, 
feems to be limited to about half a degree, and this 
only on the fuppohtion that the obferver was flat ionary - 7 
for if lie was travelling from one place to another, and 
had not an opportunity of correcting the obfervation 
of one day by that of the day following, he was likely 
to deviate much more confiderably from the truth. 

With rcfpe£l to the longitude of places, as eclipfes 
of the moon are not frequent, and could feidom be of 
ufe for determining it, and only when there were a(ho- 
nomers to obferve them with accuracy, they may be 
left out of the account altogether when we are ex¬ 
amining the geography of remote countries. The dif¬ 
ferences of the meridians of places were therefore 
anciently afeertained entirely by the bearings and dis¬ 
tances 
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of Mr. Gibbon, in writing the hiftory of the Emperor 
J ultima n, and though it was an incident of iubordinate 
importance only, amidft the multiplicity of great tranf* 
actions which mull have occupied his attention, he 
has examined this event with an accuracy, and related 
it with a precifion, which would have done honour to 
an author who -had no higher objedt of refearch. 
Vol. iv. p. 71, See. Nor is it here only that I am 
called upon to afcribe to him this merit. The fu bjedfc 
of my inquiries has led me fevera! times upon ground 
which he had gone over, and I have uniformly received 
information from the induflry and difcernment with 
which he has iurveyed it. 


NOTE XXXVII. Sect. IIL p, u8« 

This voyage, together with the obfervations of Abu 
Zeid al Hafan of Siraf, was published by M. Renau- 
dot, A, D. 1718, under the title of t€ Andennes Rda^ 
<c tiotis dcs IndeSj et de la Chine, de deux Voyageurs 
<c Mahometans, qui y allerent dans le Neuvieme Sleele 
£C trad u lies de Arabe, avee des re marques fur les prin-* 
<e cipanx endroits de ces Relations/ 1 As M. Renaudot, 
in his remarks, reprefcnts the literature and police of 
the Chinele, in colours very different from thofe of the 
fplendid descriptions which a blind admiration had 
prompted the jefuits to publifb, two zealous miffion- 
aries have called in queftion the authenticity of thcfe 
Relations, and Have afierted that the authors of them 
had never been in China; P. Premare Lettr. edifiantea 
ct curieufes, tom. xix. p. 420, Sec. F. Pareiinin, ibid, 
tom. xxi. p. 158, Sc c. Some doubts concerning their ( 

authen- 
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authenticity were entertained like wife by feveral learned 
men in England, on account of M- Renaudot’s having 
given no notice of the maiiufcript which he tranflated, 
but that he found it in the library of M* 1 c Comte de 
Seignelay. As no perfon had feen the manufcript 
fincc that time, the doubts mcreafed, and JVI. Renaudot 
was charged with the crime of impofmg upon the pub¬ 
lic, But the Colbert Manufcripts having been depofited 
in the King’s Library, as (fortunately for literature) 
moft private collect ions are in France, M; de Guignes, 
after a long fearch, difcovered the identical manu¬ 
fcript to which M. Renan dot refers. It appears to 
have been written in the twelfth century ; Journal 
des Scavans, Dec* 1764, p* 315b &c. As I had not 
the French edition df M. RenaudotVbook, my refer¬ 
ences are made to the Englifh tranflation. The Rela¬ 
tion of the two Arabian Travellers Is’ confirmed, in 
many points, by their countryman Malibu di, who 
publilhcd his treatife on univerfal hiftory, to which he 
gives the fantaftical title of “ Meadows of Gold, and 
<f Mines of Jewels,” a hundred and fix years after 
their time* From him, ‘ ifkewife, we receive fuch an 
account of India in the tenth century, as renders It 
evident that the Arabians had then acquired an exten- 
five knowledge of that country. According to Ms de- 
feription, the pehinfula of India was divided into four 
kingdoms. The firft was computed of the provinces 
fituated on the Indus, and the rivers which fail Into It; 
the capital of whftrh was Mon 1 tan* The capital of the 
fecund kingdom Was Canoge, which, from the ruins of 
it ft Ill remaining, appears to have been a very large 
city ; RennelFs Memoirs, p. 54. In order to give an 
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Idea of Its populoufnefs, the Indian hiftorians affert, 
that it contained thirty thoufand {hops, in which betel- 
nut was fold, and fixty thoufand fets of muficians and 
lingers, who paid a tax to government * Ferifhta, tranf- 
lated by Dow, vol. i- p* 32. The third kingdom was 
Cachemire. MaiToudi, as far as I know, is the firft 
author who mentions this paradife of India, of which 
he gives a fhort but juft defeription. The fourth is 
the kingdom of Gazer ate, which he reprefen ts as the 
grealeft and mo ft powerful s and he concurs with the 
two Arabian Travellers, in giving the Sovereigns of It 
the appellation of Balhara, What Maflbudi relates 
concerning India is more worthy of notice, as he hlm- 
felf had viftted that country; Notices et Extraits des 
Manufcrits de la Bibliotheque du Roi, tom. i. p. p, To* 
Mafibudi confirms what the two Arabian Travellers re¬ 
late, concerning the extraordinary progrefs of the 
Indians in aftronomical fcience. According to his ac¬ 
count, a temple was built during the reign of Brahman, 
the ftrft monarch of India, with twelve towers, repre- 
fenting the twelve figns of the zodiac j and in which 
was delineated, a view of all the ftars as they appear 
in the heavens. In the fame reign was compofed the 
famous Sind-Hind, which feems to be the ftandard 
treatife of Indian aftronomy j Notices, &c % tom. i. 
p. 7. Another Arabian author, who wrote about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, divides India into 
three parts. The northern comprehending all the pro¬ 
vinces on the Indus. The middle, extending from 
Guzerate to the Ganges. The fouthern, which he 
denominates Comar, from Cape Comorin j Notices, 
&c* tom. ii, p. 4 6* 
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NOTE XXXVIII. Sect. III. p. 120. 

The naval Ikill of the Chinefe fee ms not to have been 
fuperior to that of the Greeks, the Romans, or Ara¬ 
bians, The courfe which they held from Canton to 
Siraf, near the mouth of the Perfian Gulf, is deferibed 
by the it own authors. They kept as near as pofiible to 
the Ihore until they reached the ifland of Ceylon, and 
then doubling Cape Comorin, they failed along tire 
weft fide of the Peninfula, as far as the mouth of the 
Indus, and thence fteered along the coafl: to the place 
of their deftination; Mem. de Literal, tom. xxxii. 
p. Some authors have contended, that both the 

Arabians and Chinele were well acquainted with the 
mariners compafs, and the ufe of it in navigation ; but 
it is remarkable that in the Arabic, Turkifh, and Per* 
fian languages there is no original name for the com¬ 
pafs. They commonly call it Bcffola y the Italian name, 
which fiiews that the knowledge of this ufeful inftru- 
ment was communicated to them by the Europeans, 
There is not one fingle observation, of ancient date, 
made by the Arabians on the variation of tho needle, , 
or auv inftrufl:ion deduced from it, for the afliftance 
of navigators. Sir John Chardin, one .of the molt 
learned and beft informed travellers who has vifited 
the Eaft, having been confulted upon this point, returns 
for anfwer, “ 1 boldly aflert,- that the A Saties are bc- 
« holden to us for this wonderful inftrument* which 
« they had from Europe a long time before the Ptrnu- 
“ guefe conquefts. For, fifft, their compares are ex- 
« adlly like ours, and they buy them of Europeans as 

c c " much 
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« much as they can, fcarce daring to meddle with their 
<* needles themfelves. Secondly, it is certain that the 
** old navigators only coafted it along, which I impute 
<* to their want of this inftniment to guide and in- 
fi ftruft them in the middle of the ocean* We can- 
« not pretend to fay that they were afraid of venturing 
££ far from home, for the Arabians, the firft naviga- 
u tors in the world, in my opinion, at leaft for the 
u Eaftern feas, have, time out of mind, failed from 
u the bottom of the Red Sea, all along the coaft of 
Africa ; and the Chinefe have always traded with 
*f Java and Sumatra, which is a very confiderable 
Ci voyage. So many iflands uninhabited and yet pro- 
4t duttive, fo many lands unknown to the people I 
t£ ipeak of, are a proof that the old navigators had not 
« the art of failing on the main fea. I have nothing but 
<f argument to offer touching this matter, having never 
« met with any per fon in Per ft a or the Indies to in* 
form me when the compafs was ftrft known among 
c f them, though I made inquiry of the mod learned 
44 men in both countries, I have failed from the Indies 
tf to Perfra in Indian fhips, when no European has 
(e been aboard but myfelf* The pilots were all In- 
4( dians, and they ufed the fore-ftaff and quadrant for 
€i their obfer vat ions, Thefe inflruments they have 
from us, arid made by our artifts, and they do not 
tc in the leaft vary from ours, except that the charac* 
* c ters are Arabic. The Arabians are the moft ikilful 
€i navigators of all the Afiatics or Africans; but neb 
44 ther they nor the Indians make ufe of charts; and 
they do not much want them : fome they have, but 
<c they are copied from ours, for they are altogether 
s* ignorant of perfpe£Hve. ,> Inquiry when the Maho* 
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medans firft entered China* p. 141, See. When M, 
Niehbuhr was at Cairo, he found a magnetic needle 
in the pofieflion of a Mahomedan, which ferved to 
point out the Kaaba, and he gave it the name of Et 
MagtiaitS) a dear proof of its European origin. 
Voyage en Arabic* tom. ii, p. 169, 

NOTE XXXIX. Sect, III, p. 121, 

Some learned men* Cardan, Scaliger, &c, have 
imagined that the Vafa Murrhina, particularly deferibed 
by Pliny, Nat, Hift. Jib- xxxvii, and occasionally men¬ 
tioned by feveral ancient authors both Greek and Ro¬ 
man, were the true porcelain of China. M* l*Abbe Le 
Bland and M. Larcher have examined this opinion, 
with full as much induftry and erudition as the fubjeft 
merited, in two DifTcrtations publifhed in Mem. dc Li¬ 
teral tom. xliii. From them it is evident that the 
Vafa Murrhina were formed of a tranfparent ttone, dug 
out of the earth m fame of the Eaftern provinces of 
Afia, Thefe were imitated in veffels of coloured 
ghfs. As both were beautiful and rare, they were 
fold at a very high price to the luxurious citizens of 
Rome* 

NOTE XL. Sect, IK. p.123. 

The progrefs of Chriftianity, and of Mahomeda- 
nifru, both in China and India, is attested by fueh evi¬ 
dence as leaves no doubt with refpedt to it. This evi¬ 
dence is collected by Aflemanmis, Biblioth. Orient 
vol, iv, p. 437, &c* 521, &c, | and by M. Renaudot* 
c c 2 h 
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in two Diflertations annexed to Anqiennes Relations ; 
and by M. de la Croze, Iliftoire de ChrifUanifme dts 
Indes. In our own age, however, we know that the 
number of profelytes to either of thefe religions is ex¬ 
tremely fmall, .especially■ in;Jndja, A Gentoo confi- 
dors all the diftin£tions and privileges of liis call, as 
belonging to him by an exdutive and incommunicable 
right. To convert, or to be converted, are ideas 
equally repugnant to the principles mod deeply rooted 
in his mind - nor can either the Catholic or Proteflant 
jniffionaries in India boaft of having overcome thefe 
prejudices, except among a few in the low eft cafts, 
or of ftich as have loft their cr.ft altogether. This 
la ft circurnftance is a great obftacJe to the prog refs of 
Chriftiamty in India. As Europeans eat the flefh of 
that animal which the Hindoos deem facred, and drink 
intoxicating liquors, in which pra£tices they are imi¬ 
tated by the converts to Chriftianky, this Turks them to 
a level with the Pariars, the mod contemptible and 
odious race of men. Some Catholic .millionaries were 
fo fenGble of this, that they affe£ted to imitate the 
drefs and manner of living of Brahmins, and refuted 
to aifociate with the Pariars, or to admit them to the 
participation of the facraments. But this was con¬ 
demned by the a po Italic legate Tournon, as in con- 
fiflent with the fpirit and precepts of the Chriftian re¬ 
ligion ; Voyage aux Indes Oricti tales, par M. Sonne- 
Tat, tom. h p. 58, note. NbtwithftaikUng the labours 
of milFicnaries for upwards of two hundred years, 
(fays a late ingenious writer,) and thq eftabbOmients 
of different CHrklian nations, who fupport and proteff 
them, out of, perhaps, one hundred millions of Hin¬ 
doos, there are not twelve thoufand Chriftians, and 

thofe 
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thofe almoft entirely Chancalas , or cutcafts. Sketches 
relating to the hiftory, religion, learning, and manners 
of the Hindoos, p. 48. The number of Mahomedans, 
or Moors, now in IndofLan, is fuppofed to be near ten 
millions ; but they arc not the original inhabitants of the 
country, but the defendants of adventurers, who have 
been pouring in from Tartary, Perlia, and Arabia, ever 
fince the invafion of Mahmoud of Gazna, A. D. 1002, 
the fir ft Mahomed an conqueror of India. Orme Hift. 
of Military Tranfaft. in In doff an, vol. 3 . p. 24. Her- 
belot, Biblioth. Orient, artic. Geiznaviah. As the man¬ 
ners of the Indians in ancient times feem to have been, 
in every refpecl, the fame with thofe of the prefent age, 
it is probable, that the Chriftians and Mahomedans, 
faid to be fo numerous in India and China, were 
chiefly foreigners, allured thither by a lucrative com¬ 
merce, or their defendants. The number of Maho¬ 
medans in China has been confiderably increafed by a 
pra&ice, common among them, of buying children in 
years of famine, whom they educate in the Maho- 
medan religion. Hift. Gener. des voyages, tom. vi. 

P- 357- 


NOTE XLI. Sect. III. p. 129. 

From the Chronicle of Andrew Dandulo, Doge of 
Venice, who was elevated to that high ftation at a 
time when his countrymen had eftablifhed a regular 
trade with Alexandria, and imported from it all the 
productions of the Ball, it was natural to expert feme 
information concerning their early trade with thaf 
country; but, except an idle talc concerning fome 
■ c c 3 Venetian 
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Venetian fhips which had failed to Alexandria about 
the year 8285 contrary to a decree of the ft ate, and 
which Hole thence the body of St, Mark) Murat, Script, 
Ker. Ital. vol, xiL Jib. 8. c, 2, p. 1 70, j I find no other 
hint concerning the communication between the two 
countries. On the contrary, circumftaiiees occur, 
which Ihew that the refort of Europeans to Egypt had 
ceafed, almoft entirely, for fome time* Prior to the 
feventh and eighth centuries, the greater part of the 
public deeds in Italy, and in other countries of Europe, 
were written upon paper fabricated of the Egyptian 
Papyrus; but after that period, as Europeans feklom 
ventured to trade in Alexandria, almoft all charters 
and other deeds are written upon parchment. Murat. 
Antiq. Ital. Medii iEvi, voh iii. p* 832. I have been 
induced, both in the text and in this note, to flate 
thefe particulars concerning the interruption of trade 
between the Chriftians and Mahpmedans fo fully, in 
order to correft an error into which fever al modern au¬ 
thors have fallen, by fuppofing, that fuon after the fir ft 
conquefts of the Caliphs, the trade with India returned 
Into its ancient channels, and the merchants of Europe 
reforted with the fame freedom as formerly to the ports 
of Egypt and Syria* 


NOTE XLII. Sect, lit, p, 134, 

It is proper to remark (fays Mr, Stewart) that the 
Indians have an admirable method of rendering their 
religion lucrative, it being ufual for the Faquirs to 
irarry with them, in their pilgrimages from the fea- 
Coafts to the interior parts, pearls, corals* fpices, and 

other 
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other precious articles, of fmall bulk, which they ex¬ 
change, on their return, for gold-duft, mulk, and other 
things of a fimilar nature, concealing them eafily in 
their hair, and in the cloths round tbeir middle, carry¬ 
ing on, in proportion to their numbers, no ineonfidcr- 
able traffic by thefe means. Account of the Kingdom 
of Thibet, Philof. TranfafL vol. Ixvti. part ii. p- 483. 


NOTE XLIIL Sect. III. p.143* 

Caffa is the moil commodious Ration for trade in 
the Black Sea. While in the hands of the Genoefe, 
who kept pofleffion of it above two centuries, they 
rendered it the feat of an extenfive and llouriffiing 
commerce. E-ven under all the difudvantages of its 
fubjeftion, at prefent, to the Turkiffi government, it 
continues to be a place of oonfiderable trade. Sir 
John Chardin, who vifited it A- D. 1672, relates, that 
during his refidence of forty days there, above four 
hundred ffiips arrived at Caffa, or failed from it. 
Voyages, i. 48- He obferved there, feveral remains 
of Genoefe magnificence. The number of its inhabit¬ 
ants, according to M. Peyfonnel, amounts Hill to 
eighty thoufand. Commerce de la Mer Noire, tom. i. 
p. 15. He defcribes its trade as very great, 

NOTE XLIV. Sect. III. p- 14 5 - 

The rapacity and infolence of the Genoefe fettled in 
Couftantinople, are painted by Nicephorus Gregoras, 
an eye-witnefs of their conduct, in very (hiking 
colours. « They,” fays he, “ now,” i. c. about the 
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year 1340., <c dreamed that they had acquired the dew 
minion of the fea, and claimed an exclufive right to 
<c the trade of the Euxine, prohibiting the Greeks to 
<c (ail to the Mzcotia, the Cherfonefus, or any part of 
u the coaft beyond the mouth of the Danube, without 
(( a licence from them. This exclufion they extended 
likewife to the Venetians, and their arrogance pro- 
* £ ceeded fo far as to form a fcheme of impofing a toil 
£C upon every vefTel paffing through the Bofphorus.” 
Lib. xviii. c* 2* § i» 


NOTE XLV*, Sect. III. p* 14^. 

A permission from the Pope was deemed fo necef- 
fary to an than fe a commercial intercourfe with infidels, 
that long after this period, in the year 1454, Nicho* 
las V* in his famous bull in favour of prince Henry of 
Portugal, among other privileges, grants him a licence 
to trade with Mahomedaiis, and refers to firailar con- 
ceflions from Pope Martin V. ^ and Eugenius, to kings 
of Portugal, Leibnitz Codex Jur, Gent, Diplomat. 
Pars I. p, 4 89* 

NOTE SLVI, Sect, III, p, i 4 fc 

Neither Jovius, the profetfed panegyrift of the 
Medici, nor Jo. M« Brutus, their detra£ior, though 
both mention the exorbitant wealth of the family, 
explain the nature of the trade by which it was ac¬ 
quired. Even ,l$achiavel, whofe genius delighted 
in the inVcftigation of every circumfiance which 
contributed to aggrapdize or deprefs nations, feems 

not 
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not to have viewed the commerce of his country as a 
fubjeft that merited any elucidation* Denina, who has 
entitled the firft chapter of his eighteenth book. 
The Origin of the Medici, and the Commencement 
tf of their Power and Grandeur,” fumifhes little in¬ 
formation with regard to the trade carried on by them. 
This filence of fo many authors is a proof that hifto- 
rians had not yet begun to view commerce as an objedt 
of fuch importance in the political Rate of nations, as 
to enter into any detail concerning its nature and effects. 
From the references of different writers to Scipio Am- 
mirato, I (tone Fiorentine ; to Pagmni, Delia Decima 
ed altri gravezze della Merdatura di Fiorentini, and to 
Palducci, Pradiica della Mercatura, I fiiould imagine 
that feroething more iatisfactory may be learned con¬ 
cerning the trade both of the republic and the family 
of Medici; but I could not find any of thefe books 
either in Edinburgh or in London* 


NOTE XL VII. Sect. IIL p, 149* 

Leibnitz has preferved a curious paper, containing 
the inftru£lions of the republic of Florence to the two 
ambaffadors fent to the Soldan of Egypt, in order to 
negotiate this treaty with him, together with the re¬ 
port of thefe ambaffadors on their return* The great 
object of the republic was, to obtain liberty of trading 
in all parts of the Soldan ? s dominions, upon the fame 
terms with the Venetians* The chief privileges which 
they folicited, were; i* A perfect freedom of admif- 
fion into every port belonging to the Soldan, protection 
white they continued in it* and liberty of departure 

at 
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at what time they chofc. 2* Permiffion to have a 
confut, with the fame rights and jurifdiclion as thofe 
of the Venetians; and liberty to build a church* a 
warehoufe, and a bath, in every place where they fet¬ 
tled. 3. That they fhould not pay for goods imported 
or exported higher duties than were paid by the Vene¬ 
tians. 4* That the effects of any Florentine who died 
in the dominions of the Sold an (hould be conhgned to 
the confuh 5, That the gold and hirer coin of Flo¬ 
rence fhould be received in payments* All thefe pri¬ 
vileges (which fiiew on what equal and liberal terms 
Chriflians and Mahomedans now carried on trade) the 
Florentines obtained; but from the caufes mentioned 
in the text, they feem never to have acquired any con- 
fid exable fhare in the commerce with India* Leibnitz* 
frlantiflii Cod. jur. Gent. Diplom* Pars altera, p. 163, 

NOTE XLVIII* Sect* III. p, 155* 

The Eaftern parts of Alia are now fo completely 
explored, that the firfl imperfe£l; accounts of them, by 
Marco Polo, attra£l little of that attention which was 
originally excited by the publication of his travels; 
and feme circumflances in his narrative have induced 
different authors to juftify this neglect, by calling fo 
queflion the truth of what he relates, and even to af- 
fert that he had never vifited thofe countries which he 
pretends to deferibe. He does not, fay they, afeertain 
the pofmon of any one place, by fpecifying its longi¬ 
tude or latitude. He gives names to provinces and 
cities, particularly in his defeription of Cathay, which 
have no refemblance to thofe which they now bear. 
Wc may obferve, however, that as Marco Polo feems 

to 
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to have been, in no degree, a man of fcience, it was 
not to be expected that he fhould fix the pofition of 
places with geographical accuracy. As he travelled 
through China, either in the fuite of the great Khan, 
or in execution of bis orders, it is probable that the 
names which be gives to different provinces and cities, 
are thofe by which they were known to the Tartars, 
in whofe fervice he was, not their original Chinefe 
names. Some inaccuracies which have been obferved 
in the relation of bis travels, may be accounted for, 
by attending to one circumiiance, that it was not pub- 
Jiflied from a tegular journal, which, perhaps, the 
vicifiitudes in his fituation, during fudi a long feries 
of adventures, did not permit him to keep, or to pre- 
ferve* It was compofed after his return to his native 
country, and chiefly from recollection. But not with- 
Handing this difadvantage, his account of thofe re¬ 
gions of the Eaft, towards which my inquiries have 
been directed, contains information with refpeffc to 
feveral particulars, altogether unknown in Europe at 
that time, the accuracy of which is now fully con¬ 
firmed. Mr, Marfden, whofe accuracy and difeern- 
ment are well known, traces bis defeription of the 
jfiand which be calls Java minor, evidently Sumatra j 
from which it is apparent that, as Marco Polo had re- 
fided a considerable time in that bland, he had exa¬ 
mined fonie parts with care, and had inquired with 
diligence concerning others. Hift. of Sumat. p. 281. 
I fhall mention fome other particulars with refpe£t to 
India, which, though they relate to matters of no great 
Confequence, afford the befi: proof of his having vifited 
thefe countries, and of his having obferved the man¬ 
ners and cufloms of the people with attention. He 
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gives a diilitnfl account of the ml Lire and preparation of 
Sago, the principal article of fubfiftence among all the 
nations of Malayan race, and he brought the ftrft fpe- 
cimen of this Angular production: to Venice, Ramuf. 
lib, iir; c. 16. He takes notice, likewife, of the gene¬ 
ral cuftom of chewing Bete|, and his defeription of 
the mode of preparing it is the fame with that flill 
in life, Ramuf. Viaggi, L p. 55. D. 56, B, He even 
defeends into fuch detail as to mention the peculiar 
manner of feeding liorfes in India, which flill conti¬ 
nues- Ramuf, p. 53, F. What is of greater import¬ 
ance, we learn from him, that the trade with Alex¬ 
andria continued when he travelled through India, to 
be carried on in the fame manner as I conjectured it to 
have been in ancient times. The commodities of the 
Baft were flill brought to the Malabar coaft by veffels 
of the country, and conveyed thence, together with 
pepper, and other produ£tions peculiar to that part of 
India, by {hips which arrived from the Red Sea, 
Bib. iih c, 27, This, perhaps, may account for the 
fuperioi - quality which Sanudo aferibes to the goods 
brought to the coaft of Syria from the Perfian Gulf, 
above thofe imported into Egypt by the Red LSea, The 
former were chofen and purebafed in the places where 
they grew, or where they were manufactured, by the 
merchants of Perfia, who ft ill continued their voyages 
to every part of the Baft; while the Egyptian mer¬ 
chants, in making up their cargoes, depended upon 
the aiTortment of goods brought to the Malabar coaft 
by the natives. To fomc perfons in his,own age, what 
Marco Fob related concerning the numerous armies 
and immenfe revenues of the Eaftern princes, appeared 
fo extravagant, (though perfedlly confonant to what we 

now 
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now know concerning the population of China, and 
the wealth of Indoftan,) that they, gave, him the name 
of Atejfer Jklarco Milionu Prefat* de Ramuf. p- 4. 
But among perfons better informed, the reception he 
met with was very different, Columbus, as well as the 
men of icience with whom he correfpondetl, placed 
fuch confidence m the veracity of his relations, that 
upon them, the fpeculafions and theories, which led to 
the difcovery of the New World, were 11* a great mea- 
fure founded. Life of Columbus by lus Son, c, 7, 
and S. 

NOTE XLIX Sect. III. p. 1.63* 

In the year 13.01, Joanna of Navarre, the wife of 
Philip le Bel, king of France, having been feme days 
in Bruges, was fo much ftruck with the grandeur and 
wealth of that city, and particularly with the fplendid 
appearance of the citizens wives, that fee was moved 
(fays Guicciardini) by female envy to exclaim with in¬ 
dignation, <c 1 thought that I had been the only queen 
* £ here, but I find there are many hundreds more/* 
Defcrit. de Paefi Baffi, p» 408. 

NOTE L, Sect. III. p; itfj. 

In the hiflory of the reign of Charles V. vol i. 
p. 163. I obferved, that, during the war excited by 
the famous League of Cambray, while Charles VIHL 
of France could not procure money at a Jefs premium 
than forty-two per cent., the Venetians railed what 
fums they plea fed at five per cent. ButtKis, I ima- 
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gine, is not to be confidered as the ufual commercial 
fate of inteuefi: at that period, bat as a voluntary and 
public-fpirited effort of the citizens, in order to fup- 
port their country at a dangerous crifis* Of fuch laud¬ 
able exertions, there are feveral (Liking inftances in 
the hiftory of the republic. In the year 1379, when 
the Genoefe, after obtaining a great naval viftory over 
die Venetians, were ready to attack their capital, the 
citizens, by a voluntary contribution, enabled the fe¬ 
ll ate to fit out fuch a powerful armament as faved their 
country. Sabdlicus, Hi ft, Rer. Venet* Dec* ii, lib* vi. 
p, 385. 390. In the war with Ferrara, which began 
in the year X472, the fen ate, relying upon die attach¬ 
ment of the citizens to their country, required them 
to bring all their gold and filver plate, and jewels, into 
the public treafury, upon pronufe of paying the value 
of them at the conclufion of the war, with five per 
cent, of intereft , and this requifition was complied 
with cheerfully* Petr* Cyrn^us de Bello Ferrar, ap. 
Murat. Script. Rer, Ital* vph xxh p* 101 6* 


NOTE LI. Sect* III* p. 1 66. 

Two fa£ts may be mentioned as proofs of an extra* 
ordinary extenfion of the Venetian trade at this period, 

--1, There is in Rymer’s Great Collection, a feries 

of grants from the Icings of England, of various pri¬ 
vileges and immunities to Venetian merchants trading 
in England, as well as feveral commercial treaties with 
the republic, which plainly indicate a confiderable in- 
create of their tranfaffcions in that country* Thefe are 
mentioned in their order by Mr. Anderfon, to whofe 

patient 
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patient induftry and found under Sanding, every pet foil 
engaged in any commercial refearch muft have felt 

himfelf greatly indebted on many occafions*-2. The 

eftablifliment of a Bank by public authority, the credit 
of which was founded on that of the Rate- In an age 
and nation fo well acquainted with the advantages 
which commerce derives from the inftitution of banks, 
it is umieceffary to enumerate them. Mercantile tranf- 
adlions mud have been numerous and extenfive before 
the utility of fuch an inRitution could be fully per¬ 
ceived, or the principles of trade could be fo fully un- 
derftood as to form the regulations proper for conducl- 
in g it with fuccefs* Venice may boaR of having given 
the firft example to Europe of an eftablifhmenr alto¬ 
gether unknown to the ancients, and which is the pride 
of the modern commercial fyftetn- The conftitution. 
of the Bank of Venice was originally founded on fuch 
juft principles, that it has ferved as a mode! in the efta- 
blifbmtrnt of banks in other countries, and the ad mini- 
ftration of its affairs has been conduced with fo much 
integrity, that its credit has never been fhaken. I can¬ 
not fpecify the preeife year in which the Bank of Ve¬ 
nice was eftablifhed by a law of the State* Anderfon 
fuppofes it to have been A. D. 1157- Chron. Dedufl. 
voL i, p. 84- Sandi Stor, Civil- Venez* part II. voh ii. 
p« 768* part III. voL ii. p. Sgz* 

NOTE LIL Sect. Ill- p. 167. 

An Italian author of good credit, and a diligent In¬ 
quirer into the ancient hiftory of its different govern¬ 
ments, affirms, that if the feveral States which traded 

in 
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in the .Mediterranean had united together, Venice alone 
would have been fu peri or to them all, in naval power, 
and in extent of commerce. Denina Revolutions 
(Tlralie traduits par BAbbe Jardin, lib* xviiL c. 6* 
tom* vh p. 339. About the year 1426* the Doge 
Mocenigo gives a view of the naval force of the repub¬ 
lic, which confirms this decifion of Denina* At that 
time it confifted of three thou find trading refFels, of 
various dimen dons, on board which were employed 
feventeen thou fan d Tailors; of three hundred fhips of 
greater force, manned by eight -thoufond failors-’j and 
of forty-five large galeafies, or carracks, navigated by 
eleven thoufand Bailors* In public and private atfenals 
fix teen thou fund carpenters wdre employed. Man S‘3- 
nuto Vitedc Duchi 'di Venezia, ap* Mur* Script* Ren 
I tali vol. xxii. p* 959. 

NOTE LIIL Sect* III. p. 187, 

When we take a view of the form and pofition of 
the habitable parts, of Afia and Africa,, we will fee good 
rcafons for confide ring the camel as the mod ufeful 
of all the animals over which the inhabitants of thefe 
great continents have acquired dominion. In both, 
fame of the mo ft fertile diftrifts are Separated from each 
other by fuch eattenfive tracts of barren lands, the feats 
of defoiation and drought, as fee nr to exclude the pof- 
Ability of ..communication between them. But as the 
ocean, which appears, at fir ft view, to be placed as an 
infiiperable barrier between different regions of the 
earth, has been-rendered, by navigation, fubfervient 
fo their mutual intercourfe 5 fo, by means of the camel, 

which 
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which the Arabians emphatically call The Ship of tlx 
Defert , the molt dreary waftcs are traverfed, and the 
nations which they disjoin are enabled to trade with 
one another. Thofe painful jourmes, impraflicable by 
any other animal, the camel performs with aftonifhing 
difpatch. Under heavy burdens of fix, feven, and 
eight hundred weight, they can continue their march 
during a long period of time, with little food or roll, 
and fometimes without tafting water for eight or nine 
days- By the wife oeconomy of Providence, the camel 
fee ms formed of purpofe to be the bead of burden in 
thofe regions where he is placed, and where his ftr- 
Tice is moil wanted. In all the diftriciS of Afia and 
Africa, where deferts are molt frequent and extenfive, 
the camel abounds. This is his proper Ration, and 
beyond this the fphere of his aclivity does not extend 
far. He dreads alike the exeefTes of heat and of cold, 
and does not agree even with the mild climate of our 
temperate zone* As the firfl trade in Indian com¬ 
modities, of which we have any authentic account, 
was carried on by means of camels, Genefis, xxxvii. 
25, and as it is by employing them that the convey¬ 
ance of thefe commodities has been fo widely extended 
over Afia and Africa, the particulars which I have 
mentioned concerning this fmgular animal appeared to 
me neceflary towards illuflraring this part of my fub- 
je£t. If any of my readers defire more full informa¬ 
tion, and wifli to know how the ingenuity and art of 
man have feconded the intentions of Nature, in train¬ 
ing the camel, from his birth, for that life of exertion 
and hard fh ip to which he is de flirted, he may confult 
Hiftoire Naturelle, by M. Je Comte de Buffbn, artic. 
Chameau et Dromedaire, one of the mod eloquent, and, 
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as far as I can judge from examining the authorities 
which he has quoted, one of the mod accurate* de~ 
fcriptions given by that celebrated writer. M. Volney* 
whofe accuracy is well known* gives a defcxiption of 
the manner in which the camel performs its journeys* 
which may be agreeable to fome of my readers. «In 
« travelling through the defert, camels are chiefly 
« employed* becaufe they confume little* and carry a 
** great load. His ordinary burden is about feven 
<« hundred and fifty pounds j his food* whatever is 
« given him* draw* thidles* the dones of dates* bean?* 
€t barley* &c* With a pound of food a day, and as 
« much water* he will travel for weeks, In the jour- 
« ney from Cairo to Suez, which is forty or forty-fix 
44 hours* they neither eat nor drink j but thefe long 
** fads* if often repeated, wear them out. Their 
44 ufual rate of travelling is very flow, hardly above 
41 two miles an hourj it is vain to pufh them, they 
44 will not quicken their pace, but, if allowed fome 
4( Abort red, they will travel fifteen or eighteen hours 
<c a-day.” Voyage* tom. il. p. 383. 

NOTE LIVt Sect. TIL p.189. 

In order to give an adequate idea of the extenfive 
circulation of Indian commodities by land'-carriage, it 
would be ncceffary to trace the route, and to e dim ate 
the number, of the various caravans by which they are 
conveyed. Could this be executed with accuracy, it 
would be a curious fubje£t of geographical refearch, as 
well as a valuable addition to commercial hiftory, 
Though it is inconfident with the brevity which I have 
7 uni- 
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uniformly ftudied in conducing this Difqmfition, to 
enter into a detail of fo great length, it may be proper 
here* for illudrating tins part of my fubjedl, to take 
fucii a view of two caravans which vifit Mecca, as may 
enable my readers to eftimate more jufily fhe magnitude 
of their commercial tranfa&ions. The fird is the 
caravan which takes its departure from Cairo in Egypt, 
and the other from Damafcus in Syria; and I fde£t 
thefe, both becaufe they are the mo ft confiderable, 
and becaufe they are deferibed by authors of undoubted 
credit, who had the bed opportunities of receiving full 
information concerning them. The former is compofed 
not only of pilgrims from every part of Egypt, but of 
thofe which arrive from all the fmall Mahomedan ftates^ 
on the African coaft of the Mediterranean, from the em¬ 
pire of Morocco, and even from the Negroe kingdoms 
on the Atlantic- When aflembled, the caravan con lifts 
at lead of fifty thoufand perfons, and the number of 
camels employed in carrying water, proviGons, and 
merchandize, is ftill greater. The journey, which, in 
going from Cairo, and returning thither, is not com¬ 
pleted in lefs than a hundred days, is performed wholly 
by land ; and as the route lies moftly through fandy 
deferts, or barren uninhabited wilds, which feldom af¬ 
ford any fubfidence, and where often no fources of 
water can be found, the pilgrims always undergo much 
fatigue, and fometimes mud endure incredible bard* 
(hips. An early and good defeription of this caravan 
is published by Hakluyt, vol. ii, p, 202, See* Maillet 
has entered into a minute and curious detail with regard 
to it; Defcript, de TEgypte, part ii. p-212. Pocock 
has given a route, together with the leiigth of each 
day’s march, which he received from a per fori who 
d d 2 had 
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had been fourteen times at Mecca, voL j. p'p, loS* 
2 6 , &c.—The caravan from Damafcus, ccmpofed of 

pilgrims from aim oft every province of the Turkifft 
empire, is little inferior to the former in number, and 
the commerce which it carries on is hardly Iefs valu¬ 
able, Voyage de Volney, tom, ii. p, 251, &c, 
OhlTon TabL Genet- de PEmpire Othom, IIL p. 275, 
See* This pilgrimage was performed in the year 1741, 
by Kbojeh Abdulkurreem, whom I formerly mentioned. 
Note V, p. 343. He gives the ufunl route from Da-* 
niafeus to Mecca, computed by hours, the common 
mode of reckoning a journey in the Eaft through coun¬ 
tries little frequented. According to the mofi mode¬ 
rate eftimate, t*he diftance between the two cities, by 
his account, muft be above a tlioufand miles j a great 
part of the journey is through a defert, and the pil¬ 
grims not only endure much fatigue, but are often 
expo fed to great danger from the wild Arabs- Me¬ 
moirs', P« f *4, &c. It is a fmgular proof of the pre¬ 
datory fpirit of the Arabs, that although all their inde¬ 
pendent tribes are zealous Mahomedans, yet they make 
no fcruple of plundering the caravans of pilgrims, while 
engaged in performing one of the moft indifpenfable 
duties of their religion, A remarkable in [lance of this 
occurred in the year 1757* Travels through Cyprus, 
Syria, by Abbe Mariti, voh ii+ p. 117, &c. Engh 
Truncation. Great as thefe caravans are, we muft not 
fuppofe that all the pilgrims who vifit Mecca belong 
to them; fuch ccnftderable additions are received from 
the extenfive dominions of Perfta, from every province 
of Indoftan, and the countries to the Eaft of it, from 
AbyiTmra, from various dates on the Southern coaft of 
Africa, and from all parts of Arabia, that when the 

whole 
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whole are afFembJecl they have been computed to 
amount to two hundred thoufand. In fome years the 
number is farther increafed by fmall bands of pilgrims 
from feveral interior provinces of Africa the names 
and fituations of which are juft beginning to be knowfl 
in Europe, For this hft fact we are indebted to the 
Atfbeiation for promoting the Difcovery of the Interior 
Parts of Africa, formed by fome Britifii Gentlemen, 
upon principles fo libera], and with views fo public- 
fpiiitedj as do honour to themfelves and to their 
country. Proceedings, Sec. p. 174, 

In the Report of the Committee of the Privy Council 
on the Slave Trade, other particulars are contained ; 
and it appears that the commerce carried on by caravans 
in the interior parts of Africa is not only widely ex¬ 
tended, but of cdnfiderable value, Befides the great 
caravan which proceeds to Cairo, and is joined by 
Mahomed an pilgrims from every part of Africa, there 
are caravans which have no objeifl but commerce, 
which fet out from Fez, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and 
other Rates on the fea coaft, and penetrate far into 
the interior country. Some of them take no lefs than 
fifty days to reach the place of their deftination \ anu, 
as the medium of their rate of travelling may be elli- 
mated at about eighteen miles a-day, the extent of their 
journey may be eatily computed. As both the time of 
thdr outfet, and their route, are known, they are met 
by the people of all the countries through which they 
travel, who trade w-iih them. Indian goods of every 
kind form a cooliderable article in this traffic, in ex¬ 
change for which the chief commodity they can give is 
Haves. Part vi. 
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As the journeys of the caravans, which are purely 
commercial, do not commence at ft a ted feafons, and 
their routes vary according to the convenience or fancy 
of the merchants of whom they are compofed, a de¬ 
fer iption cannot be given of them with the fame degree 
of accuracy as of the great caravans which viflt Mecca. 
But by attending to the accounts of fome authors, and 
the oceafional hints of others, fuQicient information 
may be gathered to fatisfy us, that the circulation of 
Eaftern goods by thefe caravans is very extenfive* The 
fame intercourfe which was anciently kept up by the 
provinces in the North-eaft of Aha with Indoftan and 
China, and which I formerly deferibed, ft ill fubfifts. 
Among all the numerous tribes of Tartars, even of 
tbofe which retain their paftoral manners in greateffc 
purity, the demand for the productions of thefe two 
countries is very con Tide rable* Voyages de Pallas, 
tom. I, p, 357, £kc, tom, ih p. 422, In order to fup- 
ply them with thefe, caravans fet out annually from 
Boghar, (Hackluyt, vol. i* p. 332.) Samarcand, Thi¬ 
bet, and feveral other places, and return with large 
cargoes of Indian and Chinefe goods. But the trade 
carried on between Ruflia and China, in this part of 
Afia, is by far the moft extenfive and be ft known. 
Some connexion of this kind, it is probable, was kept 
up between them from the earlieft period, but it in- 
creafed greatly after the interior parts of Rullia were 
rendered more accefftble by the conquefts of Zingis 
Khan and Tamerlane. The commercial nations of 
Europe were fo well acquainted with the mode of car¬ 
rying on this trade, that foon after the Portuguefe had 
opened the communication with the Eaft by the Cape 
of Good Hope, an attempt was made, in order to di- 
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nnntfh the advantages which they derived from this 
difcovery, to prevail on the RuAlans to convey Indian 
and Chine fe commodities through the whole extent of 
their empire, partly by land-carriage and partly by 
means of navigable rivers, to feme port on the Baltic, 
from which they might be distributed through every 
part of Europe, Ramufio Raceoito da Viaggi, voh L 
p. 373. B. Hitt, du Commerce de la Ruffie, par M* 
Schreder, tom. i* p, 13, 14, This fcheme, too great for 
the monarch then on the throne of Rulfia to carry into 
execution, was rendered practicable by the conquefts oJ? 
Ivan Bafilowitz, and the genius of Peter the Great* 
Though the capitals of the two empires were fituated 
at the immenfe diftance of fix thoufand three hundred 
and feventy-eight miles from each other, and the route 
lay for above four hundred miles through an unin* 
habited defert, (Bell's Travels, voh ii. p, 167*) cara* 
vans travelled from the one to the other. But though 
it had been {Hpulated, when this intercourfe was efta* 
bJiflied, that the number of perfons in each caravan 
fhould not exceed two hundred, and though they were 
fhut up within the walls of a Caravan ferai during the 
fhort time they were fuffered to remain in Pekin, and 
were allowed to deal only with a few merchants, to 
whom a monopoly of the trade with them had been 
granted j yet, notwithftandmg all thefe reflraints and 
precautions, the jealous vigilance with which the Chi* 
nefe government excludes foreigners from a free inter- 
courfe with its fubje£b, was alarmed, and the ad million 
of the Ruffian caravans into the empire was foon pro¬ 
hibited, After various negotiations, an expedient was 
at length devifed, by which the advantages of mutual 
commerce were fecured, without infringing the can* 
£ D 4 ti ous 
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tious arrangements of Chinefc policy* On the bound¬ 
ary of the two empires, two frnall towns were built 
almoft contiguous, Ki-ichta inhabited by Ruffians, 
and Maimatfchin by Chinefc, To rhefe all the mar¬ 
ketable productions of their refpeCHve countries are 
brought by the fubjeCts of each empire; and the furs, 
the linen and woollen doth, the leather, the glafs, 
of Ruffin, are exchanged for the Glk, the cotton, the tea, 
the rice, the toys, Stc. of China* By feme well-judged 
conceffious of the fovereign now Tea ted on the throne 
of Ruffia, whofe enlarged mind is fuperior to the illi¬ 
beral maxims of many of her predeceffors, this trade is 
rendered fo douritiling, that ifs amount annually is not 
Ms than eight hundred thoufand pounds fteriing, and 
it is the only trade which China carries on almoft en¬ 
tirely by barter* Mr. Coxe, in his account of the Ruf¬ 
fian difeoveries, has collected, with his ufual attention 
and difeernment, every thing relative to this branch of 
trade, the nature and extent of which were little known 
in Europe* Part ii* chap* ii, in, iy. Nor is Jviuchta 
the only place where Rullia receives Chinefe and In¬ 
dian commodities* A con fider ably fupply of both is 
brought by caravans of independent Tartars to Oren¬ 
burg, on the river Jaik 5 Voyage d$ Pallas, tom. i* 
p. 355, &c. to Troitzkaia, on the river Oui, and to 
other places which I might mention, I have entered 
into this long detail concerning the mode in which the 
productions in India and China are circulated through 
Ruflia, as it affords the molt ftriking inftance, 1 know, 
of the great extent to which valuable commodities may 
be conveyed by land-carriage. 
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NOTE LV, Sect. IV. p. 194. 

The only voyage of difcovery in ihe Atlantic Ocean 
towards the.South* by any of the ancient commercial 
Rates in the Mediterranean* is that of Him no, under¬ 
taken by order of the republic of Carthage. As the 
fituation of that city, fo much nearer the Straits than 
Tyre* Alexandria, and the other feats of ancient trade 
which have been mentioned, gave it more immediate 
accefs to the ocean ; that circumftance, together with 
the various fettlements which the Carthaginians had 
made in different provinces of Spain* naturally fug- 
gefted to them this enterprife* and afforded them the 
profpe£t of confiderable advantages from Its fuccefs. 
The voyage of Hanno, inftcad of invalidating, feems to 
confirm the juflnefs of the reafons which have been 
given* why no fimilar attempt was made by the other 
commercial Rates in the Mediterranean, 

NOTE LVL Sect. IV. p, 195. 

Though the intelligent authors whom I have quoted 
confidered this voyage of the PJhcnicians as fabulous, 
Herodotus mentions a circumftance concerning it, 
which feems to prove that it had really been performed, 
4 f The Phemcians,” fays he, 44 affirmed that, in fail— 
* c ing round Africa* they had the fun on their right 
44 hand, which to me appears not to be credible, 
** though it may be deemed fo by others/* Lib. iv. 
e* ^2. This* it is certain, mud have happened* if they 
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really accompliflied fuch a voyage. The fcience of 
aftronomy, however, was in that early period fo im* 
perfect, that it was by experience ozily that the Fhe- 
nicians could come at the knowledge of this faft ; 
they durft not, without this, have ventured to aflert what 
would have appeared to be an improbable fiction* Even 
after what they related, Herodotus dilbelieved it. 

NOTE LVIL Sect. IV. p.205. 

Notwithstanding this increasing demand for the 
productions of India, it is remarkable, that during the 
fix teen th century forne commodities which are now 
the chief articles of importation from the Eaft, were 
either altogether unknown, or of little account. Tea, 
the importation of which, at prefent, far exceeds that 
of any other production of the Eafl, has not been in 
general life, in any country of Europe, a full century; 
and yet, during that ftiort period, from feme fingular 
caprice of tafte, or power of fafbion, the infufion of a 
leaf brought from the fartheft extremity of the earth, 
of which it is perhaps the higheft prajfe to fay that it 
is innoxious, has become almoft a neceffary of life in 
fever al parts of Europe, and the pa (lion for it defeends 
from the molt elevated to the Ioweft orders in fociety* 
In 1785 it was computed that the whole quantity of 
tea imported into Europe from China was about nine¬ 
teen millions of pounds, of which it is conjedlured that 
twelve millions were con fumed in Great Britain and 
the dominions depending upon it. Dodfley’s Annual 
Regifter for 1784 and 1785, p. 156. In 1789 twenty- 
one millions of pounds were imported* The porcelain 
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of China* now as common in many parts of Europe 
as if it were of domeftic manufacture* was not known 
to the ancients. Marco Polo is the firft among the 
moderns who mentions it. The Portuguefe began to 
import it not long after their firft voyage to China* 
A. D. 1517; but it was a eonfiderable time before the 
ufe of k became extenfive. 

NOTE LVIII. p.232. 

According to all the writers of antiquity* the In¬ 
dians are fa Id to be divided into feven tribes or cafts* 
Strabo, lib, xv, p 1029. C. &c. Died, Sicul. lib. ii. 
p . 1 $2, &c. Arrian. Indie, c. 10* They were led into 
this error, it is probable, by confidcTing feme of the fub- 
divifions of the cafts* as if they had been a diftinCt in¬ 
dependent order. But that there vt'ere no more than 
four original cafts* we learn from the concurrent tef- 
timony of the beft informed modern travellers. A 
mo ft diftinCt account of thefe we have in u La Porte 
“ Ouverte, ou 3 a vraye Reprefentation de 3 a Vic* 
des Moeurs* de la Religion, et du Service des Bra- 
* c mines, qui demeurent fur ksCoftes deChoromandel/' 
&c. This was compiled before the middle of laft cen¬ 
tury, by Abraham Roger, chaplain of the Dutch fac¬ 
tory at Pullicate. By gaining the confidence of an 
intelligent Brahmin* he acquired information concerning 
the manners and religion of the Indians* more authen¬ 
tic and extenfive than was known to Europeans prior 
to the late tranflndons from the Sanfkreet language- 
I mention this book* becaufe it feems to be Ids known 
than it deferves to be. There remains now no doubt 
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with refpeft either to the number or the functions of 
the cafb, as both are afcertained from the moffc an¬ 
cient and facred books of the Hindoos, and confirmed 
by the accounts of their own mftitutions, given by 
Brahmins eminent for their learning. According to 
them, the different calls proceeded from Brahma* the 
immediate agent of the creation under the Supreme 
Power, in the following manner* which eftablifhes 
both the rank which they were to hold* and the office 
which they were required to perform. 

The Brahmin, from the mouth (wifdom): To pray* 
to read* to in ft met. 

The Chehieree, from the arms (itrength): To draw 
the bow* to fight, to govern. 

The Bice, from the belly or thighs (nourishment): To 
provide the neceffaries of life by agriculture and 
traffic. 

The Saoder, from the feet (fubje£tion): To labour, 
to ferve. 

The preferibed occupations of all thefe claffes are 
effentiul in a well-regulated Bate. Subordinate to 
them is a fifth, or adventitious clafs, denominated Bur- 
run further, fuppofed to be the offspring of an unlawful 
union between perfons of different cafls* Thefe are 
moftiy dealers in petty articles of retail trade. Preface 
to the Code of Gentoo Laws, p. xlvi* and xclx* This 
adventitious eaft is not mentioned, as far as I know, by 
any European author. The dilUn£lion was too nice 
to be obferved by them, and they feem to confider the 
members of this caft as belonging to the Soodcr, 

Befides 
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Befides thefe acknowledged calls, there is a race of 
unhappy men, denominated, on the Coromandel coaft, 
Par tar /, and, in other parts of India, Chandalas * Thefe 
are out-cafts from their original orcftr, who, by their 
mifconducl, have forfeited all the privileges of it* 
Their condition is, undoubtedly, the lowefl degradation 
of human nature* No perfon of any call will have 
the leaft communication with them* Sonnerat, tom, i. 
p. 55, 56* If a Pariar approach a Nayt) h e * a warrior 
of high caft, on the Malabar coaft, he may put him to 
death with impunity. Water or milk are confidered 
as defiled even by their fhadow palling over them, and 
cannot be ufed until they are purified* Ayeen Akbery> 
vol* ill. p* 243- It is almoft impoifible for words £0 
cxprefs the fcnfation of vileucfs that the name of Pariar 
or Chandala conveys to the mind of a Hindoo. Every 
Hindoo who violates the rules or inftitutions of his 
caft finks into this degraded fituation. This it is which 
renders Hindoos fo refolute in adhering to the infti¬ 
tutions of their tribe, becaufe the lofs of caft is, to 
them, the Jofs of all human comfort and refpe£iability ; 
and is a puni foment, beyond comparifon, more fevere 
than excommunication in the moft triumphant period 
of Papal power, 

The four original cafta are named, and their fun£Hons 
defcribed in the Mahabarat, the rwofl ancient book of the 
Hindoos, and of higher authority than any with which 
Europeans are hitherto acquainted. Baghvat-Geetaj 
p.130* The. fame difiinftion of calls was known to 
the author of Heeto-pades, another work of confider- 
able antiquity, tranflated from the Sanlkreet, p. 251. 

The 
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The mention of one clrcumftance refpefting the 
diftinftion of cafts has been omitted in the text. 
Though the line of reparation be fo drawn, as to render 
the afeent from an inferior to a higher caft absolutely im- 
pofiible, and it would be regarded as a molt enormous 
impiety, if one in a lower order Ihould prefume to 
perforin any function belonging to thofe of a fuperior 
caft; yet, in certain cafes, the Pundits declare it to be 
lawful for perfops of a high clafsto exercife feme of 
the occupations allotted to a clafs below their own, 
without lofing their caft by doing fo. Pref* of Pundits 
to the Code of Gentoo Laws, p* too. Accordingly 
we find Brahmins employed in the fervice of their 
princes, not only as minifters of ft ate, Orme’s Frag¬ 
ments, p, 207, but in fubordvnate ftations- Moft of 
the officers of high rank in the army of Sevagi, the 
founder of the Mahratta ftate, were Brahmins, and 
fome of them Pundits or learned Brahmins* Ibid, 
p, 97, Hurry Punt and Purferam Bhow, who com¬ 
manded the Mahratta forces, which a£ted in eon- 
junfHon with the army of Lord Cornwallis ngamft 
Tippoo Saib, were Brahmins. Many Seapoys in the 
fervice of the Eaft India Company, particularly in the 
Bengal prefidency, are of the Brahmin caft. 

Another fa£t concerning the calls deferves notice. 
An immenfe number of pilgrims, amounting, in fame 
years, to more than 150,000, vifit the Pagoda of Jag- 
gernaut in Orifia, (one of the moft ancient and moft 
revered places of Hindoo worfliip,) at the time of the 
annual feftival in honour of the deity to whom the 
temple is confecrated. The members of all the four 
cafts are allowed promifcuoufly to approach the altar 

of 
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of the idol, and feating themfclves without diftin&ion, 
eat indifcrimi irate of the fame food. This feems to 
indicate fome remembrance of a ftate prior to the 
inftitution of caftsj when all men were confidered as 
equal, I have not fuch information as enables me to 
account for a practice fo repugnant to the firft ideas 
and principles of the Hindoos, either facred or civil- 
Bernier, tom, ii, p, 102, Tavernier, book ii* c, p# 
Anquetih Difc. Prelim* p. Si, Sketches, p. 96, 

Some of my readers mufL have obferved, that I have 
not mentioned the numerous orders of Indian devotees, 
to all of whom European writers give the appellation 
of Faquirs; a name by which the Mahomedans dif- 
tinguilh fanatical monks of their own religion. The 
light in which I have viewed the religious in ft it ut ions 
of the Hindoos, did not render it liecefiary that I fhouid 
confider the Indian Faquirs particularly. Their num¬ 
ber, the rigour of their mortifications, the excruciating 
penances which they voluntarily undergo, and the 
high opinion which the people entertain of their fane- 
tity, have ft ruck all travellers who have vifited India, 
and their deferiptions of them are well known. The 
powerful influence of enthufiafm, the Jove of 
diftmetion, and the defire of obtaining fome portion 
of that reverence and thofe honours which the Brah¬ 
mins are bom to enjoy, may account for all the ex¬ 
traordinary tilings which they do and fuffer- One 
particular concerning them merits notice. This order 
of devotees appears to have been very ancient in India, 
The defer ip tion of the Germany which Strabo takes 
from Megafthenes, applies, almoft in every circum- 
ftance, to the modern Faquirs* Lib, xv* p. 1040* B- 
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NOTE LIX p.23 

What I have aflerted in the text is m general well* 
founded, It is the opinion, however, of gentlemen 
who have feen much of India, and who obfervcd all 
they faw with a difcerning eye; that the conquefts both 
of the Mahometans anti of the Europeans have had 
fome effeft upon tlie manners and cu ft orbs of the na¬ 
tives. They imagine that the dreis which the Hin¬ 
doos now wear* the turban , the jummah, and long 
drawers, is an imitation of that worn by their Maho- 
mcclan conquerors. The ancient tirefs of the In¬ 
dians, as defer ibed by Arrian, Hift- Indie, c, id. was 
a muflin cloth thrown loofely about their {boulders* 
a mufliu fliirt reaching to the middle of the leg, and 
their beards were dyed various colours; which is not 
the fame with that ufed at prefent. The cuftom 
of fe eluding* women, and the ftriflnefs with which 
they are confined, is like wife fuppofed to have been in¬ 
troduced by the Mahometans. This fuppofition is in 
fome meafure confirmed by the drama of Sacontala, 
tranfhted from the San Street. In that play, feveral 
female characters are introduced, who mingle in fo- 
ciety and converfe as freely with men, as women are 
accuftomed to do in Europe. The author, we may 
prefume, deferibes the manners, and adheres to the 
ruftoms of Li's own age. But while I mention this 
remark, it is proper, like wife, to obferve, that, from 
a paffige in Strabo, there is reafon to think, that, in 
the age of Alexander the Great, women in India were 
guarded with the fame jealous attention as at prefen t. 

S ** When 
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w When their princes,” (fnys he, copying Megaf* 
thenes,} fC fet out upon a public hunt, they are ac- 
** com parried by a number of their women, but along 
u the road in which they Era yet, ropes are ft retched on 
<£ each fide, and if any man approach near to them 
he is inftantly put to death,” Lib, xv, p, 1037. A* 
In fome parts of India, where the original manners 
of the people may be fuppofed to fubfifl in gieatcft 
purity, particularly in the high country towards the 
fources of the Indus, women of rank refid e in private 
apartments, fecluded from fociety* Forftu'a Travels, 
vol, i, p, 228. Women even of the Brahmin call ap¬ 
pear in the ftreets without a veil 3 and it is only, as I 
am informed, in the houfes of perfons of high rank 
or great opulence that a diftin£t quarter or haram is 
allotted to the women. The influence of Eu opean 
manners begins to be apparent among the Hindoos 
who re fide in the town of Calcutta. Some of them 
drive about in Englifh chariots, fit upon chairs, and 
furnifh their houfes with mirrors. Many eircumdances 
might be mentioned, were this the proper place, which, 
it is probable, will contribute to the progrefs of this 
fpirit of imitation, 

NOTE LX, p* 236, 

It is amufing to obferve how exa£Uy the ideas of 
an intelligent Afiatie coincide with thofe of the Eu¬ 
ropeans on this fubjeft. In reflefting, fays he, 
upon the poverty of Turan [the countries beyond 
the Oxus] and Arabia, I was at firft at a lofs to 
« affign a raafon why thefe countries have never been 
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able to retain wealth, whilft, on the contrary, it is 
daily increaGng in Indoftan. Timour carried into 
*< Turan the riches of Turkey, PerGa, and Indoftan, 
“ but they are ail diflipated; and, during the reigns of 
fi the four firft Caliphs, Turkey, Perlia, part of Ara* 
bia, Ethiopia, Egypt, and Spain, were their tributa- 
ries; but ft ill they were not rich. It is evident, 
fr then, that this diffipation of the riches of a ftate, 
tl muft have happened either from extraordinary drains, 
u or from fome defe£i in the government. Indoftan 
* £ has been frequently plundered by foreign invaders, 
ft and not one of its kings ever gained for it any ae- 
u quifitiou of wealth j neither has the country many 
** mines of gold and Giver, and yet Indoftan abounds 
in money and every other kind of wealth* The 
<£ abundance oE fpecie is undoubtedly owing to the 
££ large importation of gold and Giver in the {hips of 
Cf Europe, and other nations, many of whom bring 
u ready money in exchange for the manufactures and 
natural p*odu£tion$ of the country. If this is not 
u the caufe of the prosperous ftate of Indoftan, it 
44 muft be owing to the peculiar blefting of God. IJ 
Memoirs of Khojeh Abdul-kurreem, a Caftimeerian 
of diftinftioii, p. 42. 

/ 

NOTE LXL p. 243. 

That the monarcbs of India were the foie proprie* 
tors of land, h afferted in moft explicit terms by the 
ancients. The people {fay they) pay a land-tax to 
their kings, becaufe the whole kingdom is regal pro* 
petty, Strabo, lib. xv. p* 1030. A. Diod. Sicul, lib. ii. 
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p> 153. This was not pdcul&r to India, In all the 
great monarchies of the Enft, the fdle property of land 
feems to be veiled in the fovereign as lord paramount. 
According to Chardin* this is the Rate of property in 
Perfia* and lands were let by the monarch to the 
farmers who cultivated them* on conditions nearly re- 
fembiing tbufe granted to the Indian Ryots, Voy¬ 
ages, tom. ill; p. 339, See. 4to* M, Volney gives a 
fimilar account of the tenure fay which lands are held 
in one of the great provinces of the Turkifh empire, 
Voy. en Syne, See, tom. ii. p. 369, See* The precife 
mode, however, in which the Ryots of Indoftan held 
their poffefTions, is a circumftance in its ancient politi¬ 
cal conilitution, with refpeft to which gentlemen of 
fuperior difeer ament, who have re Tided long in the 
country, and filled fome of the higheft Rations in go¬ 
vernment, have formed very different opinions. Some 
hav^ imagined that grants of land were made Dy the 
foverdgn to villages or fmall communities, the inha¬ 
bitants of which, under the direction of their own 
chiefs or heads-men, laboured it in common, and di¬ 
vided the produce of it among them in certain propor¬ 
tions, Defcript. de Elude, par M. Rernouilli, turn. ii* 
223, See . Others maintain, that the property of land 
has been transferred from the crown to hereditary offi¬ 
cers of great eminence and power, denominated Ze- 
miriidrs,, who col left the rents from the Ryots, and 
parcel out the lands among them. Others contend, 
that the office of the Zemindars is temporary and mi- 
nifterial, that they are merely collectors of revenue, re- 
moveable at pleasure, and the tenure by which the Ryots 
hold their poffeffions is derived immediately from the 
fovercign. This laft opinion is fupported with great 
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ability, by Mr. Grant, in an Inquiry into the Nature 
of Zemindary tenures in the landed property of Ben¬ 
gal, Bcc. This queftion flill continues to be agitated 
in Bengal, and fuch plaufible arguments have been 
produced in fupport of the different opinion^, that 
although it be a point extremely interc fling, as the fu¬ 
ture fyftem of Britifh finance in India appears likely 
to hinge, in an effcntial degree, upon it, perfons 
well acquainted with the Rate of India, have not been 
able to form a final and fatisfa£lory opinion upon 
this fubjedt. Captain Kirkpatrick's In trod, to the In* 
ftitutes of Ghazart Khan. New Afiatic Mifcelh N Q II. 
p. 130. Though the fentiments of the Committee of 
Revenue, compofed of perfons eminent for their abi¬ 
lities, lean to a conclufion againfh the hereditary right 
of the Zemindars in the foil, yet the Supreme Council, 
in the year 1786, declined, for good xeafons, to give 
any decifive judgment on a fubjeft of fuch magnitude. 
This note was fent to the prefs before I had it hi 
my power to perufe Mr. Roufe’s ingenious and in- 
ftru£live Differ cation concerning the landed property of 
Bengal. In It he adopts an opinion contrary to that 
of Mr. Grant, and maintains, with that candour and 
liberality of fentiment which are always confpicuous 
where there is no other object in view but the difeovery 
of truth, that the Zemindars of Bengal poffefs their 
landed property by hereditary right. Were I polTeffed 
of fuch knowledge, either of the Rate of India, or of 
the fyRem of admmiRration eRabliflied there, as would 
be requifite for comparing thefe different theories, and 
determining which of them merits the preference, the 
fubjeft of my refearches does not render it necdlary to 

enter 
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enter Into Inch a difqiiifttiom I imagine* however, 
that the ft ate of landed property in India might be 
greatly III u ft rated by an accurate companion of it with 
the nature of feudal tenures* and I apprehend that 
there might be traced there a fucceffion of changes 
taking place* in much the fame order as has been ob- 
ferved in Europe* from which it might appear* that 
the pofllflion of land was granted at lirft during plea- 
Lire, afterwards for life* and at length became perpe¬ 
tual and hereditary property. But even under this lafl 
form* when land is acquired either by purchafe or In¬ 
heritance, the manner in which the right of property 
Is confirmed and rendered complete, in Europe by a 
Charter, in India by a Sttnnud from the fove reign, feems 
to point out what was its original ftate. According to 
each of the theories which I have mentioned, the te¬ 
nure and condition of the Ryots nearly refemble the 
description which 1 have given of them. Their ft ate, we 
learn from the accounts of intelligent obfervera, is as 
happy and independent as falls to the lot of any race of 
men employed in the cultivation of the earth. The 
ancient Greek and Roman writers* whole acquaintance 
with the interior parts of India was very imperfeft, re- 
prefent the fourth part of the annual produce of land as 
the general average of rent paid to the fovereign* Upon 
the authority of a popular author who fkmrifhed in 
India prior to the Chritlian sera, we may conclude that 
a fixth part of the people’s income was, in his time, 
the ufual portion of the fovereigm Sacontah, Act V* 
p, It is now known that what ihe fevereign re¬ 
ceives from land varies greatly in different parts of the 
country, wd is regulated by the fertility or barrennefs 
£ e 3 of 
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of the foil, the nature of the climate, the abundance 
or fcareity of wat r, and many other obvious circum- 
ftance3. By the account given of it, I fiiould imagine 
that, in fome diftri£ls> it has been raifed beyond its 
due proportion. One circumftance with refpedi to the 
jadmi niff ration of revenue in Bengal merits notice, as it 
redounds to the honour of the Emperor Akber, the 
wifdom of whofe government I have often had oceafion 
to celebrate. A general and regular affeffment of re¬ 
venue in Bengal was formed 111 hi* reign, AU the 
lands were then valued, and the rent of each inhabit, 
ant and of each village afeertamed* A regular grada¬ 
tion of accounts was eflabhlhed. The rents of the 
different inhabitants who lived in one neighbourhood 
being colle£ted together, formed the account of a village ? 
the rents of feveral villages being next collected into one 
view, formed the accounts of a larger portion of land* 
The aggregate of thefe accounts exhibited the rent of 
a diftrift, and the fum total of the rents of all the 
diftnfts in Bengal, formed the account of the revenue 
of the whole province* From the reign of Akber to 
the government of Jaffeer Ali Cawn, A. D, 1757, the 
annual amount of revenue, and the modes of levying 
it, continued with little variation. But in order to 
; raife the 'fum which he had ftipulated to pay the Englifli 
on his elevation, he departed from the wife arrange¬ 
ments of Akber; many new modes of affeffment were 
introduced, and exaftions multiplied* 

NOTE LXIL p.245, 

I shall mention only one inffcance of tjieir attention 
to this ufeful regulation of police* Lahore, in the 
3 £ Panjab, 
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Pai]jab, is {liftant from Agra, the ancient capital of 
Indoftan, five hundred mile3. Along each fide of the 
road between thefe two great cities, there is planted a 
continued row of fhady trees, forming an avenue, to 
which (whether we confider its extent, its beauty, or 
utility in a hot climate) there is nothing fimilar in any 
country. Rennell’s Memoir, p. 6q. 

NOTE LXIII. n. 250. 

We cannot place the equitable and mild government 
of Akber in a point of view more advantageous, than 
by contrafling it with the conduct of other Mahomed an 
princes. In no country did this contrail ever appear 
more ftrikmg than in India# In the thonlandth year 
of the Chriftian sera, Mahmud of Ghnzna, to whofe 
dominion were fubjeaed the fame countries which 
formed the ancient kingdom of Bactria, invaded In¬ 
doftan. Every flep of his progrefs in it was marked with 
blood and deflation. The moft celebrated pagodas, 
the ancient monuments of Hindoo devotion and mag¬ 
nificence, were dellroyed, the minifters of religion were 
inaflacred, and with undiltinguifhing ferocity the coun¬ 
try was kid walte, and the cities were plundered and 
burnt. About four hundred years after, Mahmud, Timur, 
or Tamerlane, a conqueror of higher fame, turned his 
irrefiftible arms againft Indoltan ; and, though born in 
an age move improved, lie not only equalled, but olten 
fo far furpaffed the cruel deeds of Mahmud, as to be 
juftly branded with the odious name of the “ Deftroy- 
« i„g Prince,” which was given to him by the Hin¬ 
doos, the uhde'feiving victims of his rage# A rapid, 
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but finking de {caption of their devastations may be 
found in Mr* Grme’s Differtation on the Eftablifhniems 
made by the Mahomedan conquerors in lndoftan. A 
more full account of them is given by Mr* Gibbon, 
vol* y* p. 646* vol* vi* p, 339, &c* The arrogant 
contempt with which bigotted Mahomedans view all 
the nations who have not embraced the religion of the 
prophet, will account for the unrelenting rigour of Mali* 
mud and Timur towards the Hindoos* and greatly en¬ 
hances the merit of the tolerant fpirit and moderation 
with which Akber governed his fubjedts. What im- 
prelFion the mild admiiuftration of Akber made upon 
the Hindoos, we learn from a beautiful letter of Jeff- 
want Sing, Rajah of Joudpore, to Aurengzebe, his 
fanatical and perfecting fucceffor* <f Tour royal an- 
ceftor, Akber, whofe throne is now in heaven, con- 
** dufled the affairs of this empire in equity and Erm 
u fecurity for the fpace of fifty-two years, preferving 
“ every tribe of men in eafe and happinefsj whether 
iC they were followers of Jefus, or of Mofes, of David, 
<( or of Mahomed ; were they Brahmins, were they of 
the feft of Dh a dans, which denies the eternity of 
c * matter, or of that which aferibes the exigence of the 
s< world to chance, they all equally enjoyed his counte- 
<f nance and favour ; infomuch that his people, in gra- 
t( titude for the indiferiminate protection which he af- 
t€ forded them, diftinguifhed him by the appellation of 

ct Jfiggzt Grow, Guardian of Mankind*--If your 

£i Majefiy places any faith in thofe books, by diftin£tion 
t( called divine, you will there be inftru&ed, that God 
* c is the God of all mankind, not the God of Maho- 
f< medans alone* The Pagan and the Muffiilman are 
** equally in his prefence. Diftinflions of colours arc 
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* ( of his ordination. It is He who gives exiftence. 
In your temples* to his Name, the voice is railed in 
prayer; in a houfe of images* where the bell is 
£t fhaken, ftill He is the objedf of adoration. To vilify 
“ the religion and cuftoms of other men* is to fet at 
naught the pleafure of the Almighty. When we 
* s deface a picture, we naturally incur the refentment 
of the painter; and juflly has the poet faid* Pro- 
(t fume not to arraign or to fc rut In lee the various works 
tc of Power Divine/* For this valuable communication 
we are indebted to Mr, Orme. Fragments* notes* 
p, xcvii. 1 have been allured by a gentleman who has 
read this letter in the original, that the Era oration is 
not only faithful but elegant* 

NOTE LXIV, p, 262. 

I have not attempted a defcription of any fubterrane- 
ons excavations but thofe of Elephanta, becaufe none of 
them have been fo often vifited* or fo carefully infpe£ted. 
In feveral parts of India* there are, however, Ihipen- 
dous works of a fimilar nature. The extent and mag¬ 
nificence of the excavations in the ifland of Salfctta are 
fuch, that the artift employed by Governor Boon to 
make drawings of them, a her ted that it would require 
the labour of forty thou fan d men for foTty years to 
finifli them, Archscologia, vol. vii. p, 33 6. Loofe as 
this mode of eftimatiort may be* it conveys an idea of 
the impredion which the view of them made upon his 
mind. The Pagodas of Ell ore, eighteen miles from 
Aurungabad, are like wife hewn out of the folid rock, 
and if they do not equal thofe of Elephanta and Sal¬ 
fetta; 
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fetta in magnitude, they furpafs them far in their ex. 
tent and number- M. Thevenot, who firft .gave any 
description of thefe lingular manfions, afierts, that for 
above two leagues all around the mountain nothing is 
to be feen but Pagodas- Voy, partiii. ch* 44, They were 
examined at greater leiiure and with more attention by 
AL Anquetil du Perron $ but as his loug defeription of 
them is not accompanied with any plan or drawing, I 
cannot convey a di timet idea of the whole. It is evi- 
dent, however, that they are the works of a powerful 
people, and among the innumerable figures in fculp- 
ture with which the walls are covered, all the prefent 
objedis of Hindoo worlhip may be diftinguilhed. 
Zend-ave/U. Difc* Prelim, p. 233. There are re¬ 
markable excavations in a Mountain at MavaHpuram 
near Sadras. This mountain is well known on the Co¬ 
romandel coaft by the name of the Seven Pagodas. A 
good defeription of the works there which arc mag¬ 
nificent and of high antiquity is given, Afiat. Re- 
fear ches, voh i. p. 145, &c. Many other inftancesof 
fimilar works might be produced if it were necefiary. 
What I have aflerted, p, 282. concerning the elegance 
of feme of the ornaments in Indian buildings, is con¬ 
firmed by Colonel Call, chief engineer at Madras, 
who urges this as a proof of the early and high civili¬ 
zation of the Indians. « It may fafdy be pro- 
tf nqunced * 7 fays he, cc that no part of the world has 
u more marks of antiquity for arts, fciences, and ci- 
“ vilization, than the peninfula of India, front the 
u Gauges to Cape Comorin, I think the carvings on 
44 fome of the Pagodas and Choultries, as well as the 
<f grandeur of the WGrk, exceeds any tiling executed 
<c now-a-days, not only for the delicacy of the chifd, 
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« but the expence or conffru£tion, conGdering, in many 
“ inltanres, to what dittances the component parts 
“ were carried, and to what heights railed.” Philofo- 
phic.d Tnn(a£lions, vel Ixii. p. 354. I am happy to 
find my idea, that the firft temples creeled by the Hin¬ 
doos were formed upon the model cf thofe caverns in 
which the rites of religion were originally celebrated, 
confirmed and more fully unfolded by Mr. Hodges. 
In a fiiott diflertation on the primitive ftandard, or 
prototype of the different ftyles of architecture, viz. 
the Egyptian, Hindoo, Moorifli, Gothic, and Lhiiielc, 
he lias examined and illutlrated that curious fubje£l 
with great ingenuity. Travels in India, p. 63— 77 * 


NOTE LSV. p.267. v 

India, fays Strabo, produces a variety of fubftances 
which dye the molt admirable colours, lhat the fit- 
dicum, which produced the beautiful blue colour, is 
the fame with the Indigo of the moderns, we may 
conclude not only from the refeniblance of the name, 
and the fimilarity of the effefls, but from the defec¬ 
tion given by Pliny in the paflage which I have quoted 
in the' text. He knew that it was a preparation of a 
vegetable fnbftance, though he was ill-informed both 
concerning the plant itfelf, and the procefs by which 
it was fitted for ufe, which will not appear furprifing, 
when we recollea the account formerly given of the 
ft range ignorance of the ancients with refpect to the 
origin and preparation of filk. From the colour of In¬ 
digo, in the form in which it was imported, it is de¬ 
nominated by fome authors, Atramaitum Indicum, and 
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Indlcum Nigrum, Salma f* Ex ere it. p. \ 80, and is men¬ 
tioned under the laft of thefe names, among the arti¬ 
cles of importation from India* PcripL Mar* Erythr* 
p, 22* The colour of the modern Indigo, when undi¬ 
luted, refembles that of the ancient Indicum, being fo 
intenfely coloured as to appear black* Delaval’s Ex- 
perim, Inquiry into the Caufe of the Changes of Co¬ 
lours, Pref* p. xxiiu Indigo is the principal dye-ftuff 
tiled by the natives of Sumatra, and is much cultivated 
in that ifland; but the mode of preparing it differs 
from that which is common among the people of Jo- 
doftan* Marfden. I lift* of Sumatra, p, yy* There has 
been lately found in the Circar of Raja man dry a new 
fpecies of Indigo, denominated the *Tree Indigo, which, 
as it grows wild and in great abundance, protnifes to 
be a difeovery of considerable ufe, Oriental Repertory, 
No. L p. 39 a &c* The Gum Lacca^ ufed in dying a 
red colour, was like wife known eo the ancients, and 
by the fame name which it now bears. Salmaf. Ex- 
ercit* p. 8 io. This valuable fubftauce, of fuch exten- 
five utility in painting, dying, japanning, varmfhmg, 
and in the manufacture of fealingUvax, is the production 
of a very minute infect* There infects fix themfelves 
upon the fucculenf extremities of the branches of cer¬ 
tain trees, and are foon glued to the place on Which 
they fettle, by a thick pellucid liquid which exudes 
from their bodies, the gradual accumulation of which 
forms a complete cell for each infcfl, which is the 
tomb of the parent, and the birth-place of its off- 
fpring* This glutinous fubifance, with which the 
branches of trees arc entirely covered, is the Gum- 
lacca. An account of its formation, nature, and ufe, 
is given in the Fhilof* Tranf, voh Uxi* part ii* p* 374- 

in 
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in a concife, accurate, and fatisfa&ory manner* Some 
curious ohfervations upon this infect are publifhed by- 
Mr* Roxburgh, who cultivates the Itudy of Natural 
Hiftory in India with great afTuiuity and fuccefs. Aha- 
tic Refearehes, voh ii. p. 36f* It is remarkable that 
Ctefias fee ms to have received an account tolerably 
diftinct of the infect by which the Gum 4 acca is pro¬ 
duced, and celebrates the beauty of the colour which it 
dyes. Excerpta ex Indie, ad calc. Ilerodot, edit* Wef- 
feling, p* 830. Indian Dyers was the ancient name of 
thofe who dyed either the fine blue or the fine red, 
which points out the country whence the materials 
they ufed were brought. Salmaf. ib. p. Bio. From 
their dying cotton-fluffs with different colours, it is 
evident that the ancient Indians nrnft have made fome 
confiderable proficiency in chemical knowledge* Pliny, 
lib* xxxv, c* ii. § 42, gives an account of this art as 
far as it was known anciently. It is precisely the fame 
with that now pratStifed in callico-printing. 


NOTE LXVX p.279. 

As Sanfkreet literature is altogether a new acqui- 
fition to Europe, Baghvat-Geeta, the firft tranflation 
from that language, having been pubhfhed fo late as 
A* D* 1785, it is intimately connected with the fubject 
of my inquiries, and may afford entertainment to fome 
of my readers, after having reviewed in the text, with 
a greater degree of critical attention, the two Sanfkreet 
works moft worthy of notice, to give here a fuccin£fc 
account of other com portions in that tongue with 
which we have been made acquainted. The extenfive 
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ufe of the Sanfkreet language is a dr cum fiance which 
merits particular attention, The grand fource of 
st Indian literature,” (fays Mr* Halhed, the firfl Eng- 
IHhman who acquired the knowledge of Sanfkreet,) 
u the parent of almoft every dialed: from the Perfian 
<c gulf to the China feas, Is the Sanfkreet, a language 
£< of the moft venerable and unfathomable antiquity ; 
” which, although, at prefent, Oiut up in the libraries 
ff of Brahmins, and appropriated folely to the records 
<e of their religion, appears to have been current over 
i( moft of the Oriental world; and traces of its origin 
ct Bail extent may hill be cfifcovered in almoft every 
cf drftrid: of Aha. I have been often aftonifhed to find 
the fimilitude of Sanfkreet words with thofe of Per- 
fian and Arabic, and even of Latin and Greek; and 
u thofe not m technical and metaphorical terms, which 
€t the mu tuition of refined arts and improved man- 
l< ners might have oecafionally introduced, but in the 
<f ground-work of language, in monofyllables, m the 
€< names of numbers, and the appellations of fuch 
tE things as would be fir ft diferiminated on the imme- 
<f diate dawn of civilization* The refemblance which 
<c may be obferved in the characters on the medals and 
u fignets of various diflri£ts of Afia, the light which 
“ they reciprocally refleft upon each other, and the 
“ general analogy which they all bear to the fame 
t€ grand prototype, afford another ample field for cu- 
<E riofity. The coins of AfTam, Napaul, Cafhmeere, 
€C and many other kingdoms, are all ftamped with 
<c Sanfkreet characters, and moftiy contain allufion* to 
<( the old Sanfkreet mythology, The fame conformity 
<( I have obferved on the imprefhon of feals from 
Bootan and Thibet, A collateral inference may 
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<c libewiie be deduced from the peculiar arrangement of 
tc the Sanlkreet alphabet, fo very different from that of 
** any other quarter of the world* This extraordinary 
” mode of combination it ill exifts in the greateit part 
a of the Ed ft, from the Indus to Pegu, in dialers now 
apparently unconnected, and in characters com- 
u pletely diffimibr % and it is a forcible argument that 
€C they are all derived from the fame fourcc. Another 
** channel,of {peculation prefents itfelf in the names 
< c of perfons and places, of titles and dignities, which 
(( are open to general notice, and in which, to the 
u fartbefl: limits of Afia, may be found manifeft traces 
™ of the Sanfkpeet*’ 1 Preface to the Grammar of the 
Bengal Language, p. 3, After this curious account of 
the Sanfkreet tongue, I proceed to enumerate the works 
which have been mnflated from it, betides the two 
mentioned in the text.*— j . To Mr. Wilkins we are in¬ 
debted for Hetio-padei or Amicable Injlm 8 iw y in a fu- 
ries of connedled fables, iaterfperfed with moral, pru¬ 
dential, and political maxims. This work is in fuch 
high efteem throughout theEaft, that it has been trans¬ 
lated into every language fpoken there* It did not 
efcape the notice of the Emperor Akber, attentive to 
every thing that could contribute to promote ufeful 
knowledge. He directed Ha Vizier, Abul Fazel, to 
put it into a ftyie Luted to all capacities, and to illus¬ 
trate the obfeure pafiages in it, which he accordingly 
did, and gave it the title of, The Criterion of Wifdotn * 
At length, thefe fables made their way into Europe, 
and have been circulated there with additions and al¬ 
terations, under the names of Pilpay and Efop. Many 
of the Stanfkreet apologues are ingenious and beautiful, 
and have been copied or imitated by the fabulife of 

other 
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other nations* But in feme of them the characters of the 
animals introduced Sire very ill fuflained j to deferibe a 
tyger as extremely devout, and pra£Hfing charity, and 
other religious duties, p. 1 6* or an old moufe well 
read in the Neetee Sa/iras^ i, e* Syftems of morality 
and policy, p 24*1 a cat reading religious books, p, 35, 
&c. difeovers a want of tafte, and an inattention to 
propriety* Many of the moral fayings, if confidered 
as detached maxims, are founded upon a thorough 
knowledge of life and manners, and convey inftmdHon 
with elegant fiinplicity. But the attempt of the author 
to form his work into a conne£ted feries of fables, and 
his mode of interweaving with them fuch a number of 
moral reflections in profe arid in verfe, renders the 
ftructure of the whole fo artificial that the perufaJ of 
it becomes often unpleafant, Akber was fo fenfible of 
this, that, among other inftruCHons, he advifes his 
Vizier to abridge the long digreflions in that work. By 
thefe ftri&ures it is far from my intention to detraCf in 
the fmallefl degree from the merit of Mr* Wilkins* 
His country is much indebted to him for having opened 
a new fource of fcience and tafle* The celebrity of 
the Heeto-pades, as well as its intrinfic merit, not- 
withftanding the defeats which I have mentioned, 
juftify his choice of it, as a work worthy of being 
made known to Europe in its original form. From 
reading tills and his other tranflations, no man will 
refufe him the pralfe, to which he modeftly confines 
his pretenfions, of having drawn a picture which 
u vve fuppofe to be a true likenefs, although we are 
tE unacquainted with the original.Pref. p xiv.— 
2. In the fir It Number of the New Afiatic Mifcellany, 
we have a tranflation of a celebrated compofitionin the 
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Eaft, known by the title of the Five Gems » It confifts 
of ftanzas by five poets who attended the court of 
Abiffura, King of Bengal, Some of thefe ftanzas are 
fimple and elegant,—3. An ode tiafifiated from Wullif 
in winch that extravagance of fancy, and thofe far¬ 
fetched and unnatural conceits, which fo often difguft 
Europeans with the poetical compofnioTis of the Eaft, 
abound too much. The editor has not informed us to 
whofe knowledge of the Sanfkreet we are indebted 
for thefe two tranilations.—4. Some original grants of 
land, of very ancient dates, tranflated by Mr. Wilkins. 
It nvy feem odd, that a charter or legal conveyance of 
property fhould be ranked among the literary com¬ 
ped tions of any people. But fo widely do the manners 
of the Hindoos differ from thofe of Europe, that as oiu 
lawyers multiply words and claufes, in order to render 
a grant complete, and to guard againft every thing 
that may invalidate it, the Pundits feem to difpatch the 
legal part of the deed with brevity, but, in a long pre¬ 
amble and conclufion, make an extraordinary difplay 
of their own learning, eloquence, and powers of com- 
pofition, both in profe and verfe. The preamble to 
one of thefe deeds is an encomium of the monarch 
w-ho grants the land, in a bold ftrain of Eaftern ex¬ 
aggeration: “ When his innumerable army marched, 
** the heavens were fo filled with the dull of their feet 
that the birds of the air could reft upon it . ,J —“ His 
elephants moved like walking mountains, and the 
<< earth, oppre fled by their weight, mouldered into duft. M 
It concludes with denouncing vengeance againft thofe 
who fhould venture to infringe this grant: Riches 
and the life of man are as tranfient as drops of water 
upon the leaf of the lotus. Learning this truth, 
f f ** G man! 
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ff O man! do not attempt to deprive another of his 
<r property/ 9 Afiatic Refearches, voh i. p, 123, &c* 
The other grant, which appears to be ft ill more ancient, 
is not lefs remarkable. Both were found engraved on 
plates of copper. Ib, p, 357, 8cc.—5. The tranfla- 
tion of part of the Shatter, publifhed by Colonel Dow, 
in the year 17^8, ought perhaps to have been firft 
mentioned. But as this tranflation was not made by 
him from the Sanfkreet, but taken from the mouth of 
a Brahmin, who explained the Shatter in Perfian, or 
in the vulgar language of Bengal, it will fall more pro¬ 
perly under notice when we come to inquire into the 
ft ate of fcience among the Hindoos, than in this place, 
where we are endeavouring to give fome idea of their 
tafte and compcfition* 

NOTE LXVIL p* 291# 

As many of my readers may be unacquainted with 
the extravagant length of the four seras or periods of 
Indian chronology, it may be proper to give an account 
of them from Mr* Halhed J s Preface to the Code of 
Gentoo Laws, p* xxxvi* 

I. The Suttee Jogue (or age of purity) is faid to 
have lifted three million two hundred thoufand years * 
and they hold that the life of man was extended in that 
age to one hundred thoufand years, and that his ftature 
Was twenty-one cubits* 

Z* The ‘Tlrtah Jogue (in which one third of mankind 
corrupted) they fuppofe to have con fitted of two 
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million four hundred thoufand years, and that men 
lived Co the age of ten thoiifand years. 

3. The Bwapaar Jogue (in which half of the human 
race became depraved endured one million fix hun¬ 
dred thoufand years ; and the life of man was then re¬ 
duced to a thoufand years. 

4, The Collee Jogue (in which all mankind are cor¬ 
rupted, or rather leffened, for that b the true meaning 
of Collee) is the prefent sera, which they fuppofe or¬ 
dained to fubfifl four hundred thoufand years, of which 
near five thoufand are already paft; and the life of mail 
in that period is limited to one hundred years. 

If we fuppofe the computation of time in the Indian 
chronology to be made by folar or even by lunar years, 
nothing can be more extravagant in itfelf, or more re¬ 
pugnant to our mode of calculating the duration of the 
world, founded on facred and infallible authority* 
Some attempts have been made by learned men, parti¬ 
cularly by M. Bailly, in a very ingenious differlation 
on that fubjeft, to bring the chronology of the Hindoos 
to accord fomewhat better with that of the Old Telia* 
merit; but, as I could not explain the principles upon 
which he founds his coriclufions, without entering into 
long and intricate difcuffions foreign from the fubjeft of 
this Differtation, and as I cannot affent to fome of his 
opinions, I lhail reft fatbiied with referring to hia 
A ftron. Indienne, Difc. Prelim, p. Ixxvii. and leave 
my readers to judge for themfelves. I am happy to 
obferve that a Memoir on the Chronology of the Hin¬ 
doos will be publiftied in the Second Volume of the 
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Tranfa£Kons of the Society of Bengal, and I hope that 
feme learned member of that body will be able, from 
his acquaintance with the languages and hi (lory of the 
country, to throw light upon a fubje£t which its 
connection with religion and faience renders extremely 
interefting, From one cireumftance, however, which 
merits attention, we may conclude, that the informa¬ 
tion which we have hitherto received concerning the 
chronology of the Hindoos is very ineorre£t* We have, 
as far as I know, only five original accounts of the 
different Jogues or aeras of the Hindoos* The firft is 
given by M. Roger, who received it from the Brahmins 
on the Coromandel coafL According to it, the Suttee 
Jogue is a period of one million feven hundred and 
twenty-eight thoufand years \ the Tirtali Jogue is one 
million two hundred and ninety-fix thoufand years % 
the Dwapaar Jogue is eight hundred and fixty-four 
thoufand years* The duration of the Collee Jogue he 
does not fpecify* Porte Ouverte, p. iyy* The next 
is that of M. Bernier, who received it from the Brah¬ 
mins of Benares* According to him, the duration of 
the Suttee Jogue was two million five hundred thou¬ 
fand years; that of the Tirtah jogue one million two 
hundred thoufand years; that of the Dwapaar Jogue is 
eight hundred and fixty-four thoufand years. Con¬ 
cerning the period of the Collee Jogue, he, likewife, 
is filent* Voyages, tom. ii* p* 160. The third is that 
of Colonel Dow, according to w hicli the Suttee Jogue 
is a period of fourteen million of years; the Tirtali 
Jogue one million eighty thoufand; the Dwapaar 
Jogue feventy-two thoufand; and the Collee Jogue 
thirty-fix thoufand years* Hift, of Hind oft* vol. i* 
p- 2* The fourth account Is that of M* Le Gentil, 
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who received it from the Brahmins of the Coromandel 
coaff, and as his information was acquired in the fame 
part of India, and derived from the fame fource with 
that of M. Roger, it agrees with his in every particular. 
Mem. de FAcadem, des Sciences pour 1772, tom. ii. 
part i. p. 176. The fifth is the account of Mr Halted, 
which I have already given. From this diftrepancy, 
not only of the total numbers, but of many of the 
articles in the different accounts, it is manifeft that 
our information concerning Indian chronology is 
hitherto as uncertain as the whole fvftem of it is wild 
and fabulous. To me it appears hi. hly probable, that 
when we underftand more thoroughly the principles 
upon which the factitious sevas or Jogues of the Hin*. 
does have been formed, that we may be more able to 
reconcile their chronology to the true mode of com¬ 
puting time, founded on the authority of the Old Tefta- 
ment j and may like wife find reafon to conclude, that 
the account given by their astronomers of the fituation 
of the heavenly bodies at the beginning of the Collee 
Jogue, is not eftablhhed by actual obfervation, but the 
refult of a re trofpe Clive calculation- Whoever under¬ 
takes to inveftigate farther the chronology of the Hin¬ 
doos, will derive great a fli ft a nee from a Memoir of Mr, 
Marfden on that fubjeef, in which he has explained the 
nature of their year, and the fevera! seras in ufe among 
them, with much ingenuity and precifion, PhiioC 
Tranfact. voh lirxx; part ii. p* 560, 
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NOTE LXVIII, p. 3 oo. 

Ik the public buildings of India, we find proofs and 
monuments of the proficiency of the Brahmins in 
faience, particularly of their attention to agronomical 
obfervation. Their religion enjoins, that the four fides 
of a Pagoda fhould face the four cardinal points. In 
order to execute this with accuracy, they take a me¬ 
thod defcribed by M. le Gentil, which difcovers a 
confiderable degree of feience. He carefully examined 
the pofition of one of their Pagodas, and found it to be 
perfe£ily exa£L Voy. tom. i, p. 133, As fome 

of their Pagodas are very ancient, they muft have early 
attained fuch a portion of knowledge as was requifite 
for placing them properly. On the ceilings of Choui- 
trys, and other ancient edifices, the twelve figns of 
the zodiac are often delineated $ and, from their re- 
femblance to thofe which are now univerMIy ufed, it 
is highly probable that the knowledge of thefe arbitrary 
fymbols* was derived from the Eaft. Colonel Call has 
publUhed a drawing of the figns of the zodiac, which he 
found on the ceiling of a Choultry at Verdapettab, in 
the MaduTa country, Fhih TranfaO, voL Ixii. p, 353, 
3 have a drawing of them in my pofleffion, differing 
from his in fome of the figures, but I cannot fay in 
what particular pface it was found. Sir Robert Barker 
deferibes an obfervatory at Benares, which he vlfited 
A, D. 177^* it he found mftrumeuts for aftro- 
nomicaf obfervation, of very large dimenfions, and 
conftru£ted with great fkill and ingenuity. Of al) 
thefe he has pubihhed drawings,' Phil, Tranfafll 
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voL Ixvii* p* 598* According to traditionary account, 
this obfervatory was built by the Emperor Akber* The 
view which Sir Robert took of it was an hafty one. It 
merits a more attentive infpediion, in order to deter¬ 
mine whether it was conftru£led by Akber, or ere£ted in 
fome more early period. Sir Robert intimates, that none 
but Brahmins who underlined the Sanikreet, and could 
confuIt the aftronomical tables written in that language, 
were capable of calculating eclipfes* P* Tieflenthaler 
deferibes, in a very curfory manner, two obfervatories 
furnifhed with inftruments of extraordinary magnitude, 
at Jepour and Ougein, in the country of Malwa* Ber¬ 
noulli!, tom* i. p* 31 d. 347. But thefe are modern 
ftruftures. 


Since the firft edition of the Hiftorical Difquifition 
was publifhed, the Souriak Sed dan tarn, or, according 
to a more correcl orthography, the Sdrya Siddhanta, 
on the principles of which I had obferved that all the 
Indian Aftronomy is founded, has been difeovered at 
Benares by Sir Robert Chambers* He immediately 
communicated this valuable work to Samuel Davis, 
Efq. who has favoured the world with a tranflation 
of feveral confiderable extracts from it* 

The Surya Siddhanta is compofed in the Sanfkreet 
language, and profefles to be a divine revelation, (as 
Abul Fazel had related, Ayeen Akbery, III* p, 8*) com¬ 
municated to mankind, more than two millions of 
years ago, towards the clofe of the Sutty or Satya 
Jogue, the firft of the four fabulous ages into which 
the Hindoo Mythologifts divide the period during 
f f 4 which 
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which they fuppofe the world to have exifted, But 
when this accompaniment of fi£iion and extravagance 
is removed, there is left behind a very rational and 
elaborate fyftcm of aftrouomical calculation* From 
this Mr. Davis has fe!e£ted what relates to the calcula¬ 
tion of Eclipfes, and has illuRratecl it with great in¬ 
genuity. The manner in which that fubje£t is treated 
has fo clofe an affinity to the methods formerly brought 
from India, and of which I have given fome account, 
as to confirm ftrongly the opinion that the Surya 
Siddhanta is the fource from which all the others ate 
derived* How far the real date of this work may 
be afeertained from the rules and tables which it con¬ 
tains, will be more clearly eflabli/herf when a franjlation 
of the whole is publifhed. In the mean time it is 
evident, that what is already known with refpe£l to 
thefe rules and tables, is extremely favourable to the 
hypothecs which aferibes a very high antiquity to the 
Afironomy of the Brahmins, 

The circum(lance, perhaps, moft worthy of atten¬ 
tion in the Extra£ls now referred to, is the fyftem of 
Trigonometry included in the Agronomical rules of 
the Surya Siddhanta- A fiat. Refearch. ii. p, 245* 
249. It may be fhewn that this fyllem is founded 
on certain Geometrical Theorems, which, though 
modern Mathematicians be well acquainted with, were 
certainly unknown to Ptolemy anti the Greek Geo¬ 
metricians* 

It is with plea fore, too, we obferve, that Mr, Davis 
has in his poffeffion feveral other ancient books of 
Hindoo Aftronomy, and that there is reafon to 
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expefk from him a tranilation of the whole Surya 
Siddhanta. 

It mull be added, that we alfo learn from the fecond 
volume of the A fiat if Re fe arches, that feme veftiges 
of Algebraical calculation have been difeovered among 
the Brahmins; particularly Rules for the folotion of 
certain Arithmetical queitions, with which it fhould 
feem that nothing hut Algebra could have fumifhed 
them, Afiat. Refearch, it. p. 46JL note, 487. 495, 

My friend, Mr, Profefior Playfair, has examined 
that Extract from the Surya SiddMnta, which gives an 
accountof the ancient Hindoo fyftem of Trigonometry, 
and has difeovered the principles on which it is founds 
ed. It is with pleafure I announce* that the refuk of 
this examination will be communicated foon to the 
Public; and will afford an additional proof of the ex* 
traordinary progrefs which the natives of India had 
early made in the moft abftrufe feiences. 
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Faxel r minifler to Akber, fovereign of Indoftan* 
publifhes the Ayeen Akbery, 23o. And Heeic- 

Pades, 431, 

Aafines t a city built on that river by Alexander the Great, 
15 ** 

Azras ef Indian c/jrQwkgy, explained, 434. Remarks on, 
435 * 

Africa^ general idea of the continent of, and of its trade, 
18;, Origin of the flave-uade, 21 i- 

Agatbemerus , his account of the iHand of Taprobana, 97, 
Hts chamber of Ptolemy the geographer, 371, 

dgatbod&mon $ illuftrates the geography of Ptolemy, by 
maps, 371* 

Akber, fovereign of Indoftan, his chara&er, 249, 424. 

Albuquerque , AIphonfo, the Portugnefe admiral, ferzes 
the ilbnd of Ormus, 177. His operations on the Red 
Sea, 178. 

Alexander the Great , hjs extenlive views refpefting India, 
J 5. His expedition to India, 16. His war with Porus, 
18- How obliged to relinquilh his enterprise, 20. HU 
meafures for opening a maritime communication with 
India, 21- His account of India confirmed by modern 
obfervations, 26. His political views in exploring that 
country, 28* His meafures to unite hie European and 
Afiatic fubje£b, 30. Confequences of his death, 36* 
The fufferings of hU army from the periodical rains, 
342- His furprize at the tides of the Indian ocean, 346* 
Cities built by him in India, 351, 333, Intended a 
furvey of the Cafpian fea, 365. 

Alexandria , Jong the chief feat of commerce with India, 
15, The Jight-houfe on the Pharos erefted by Ptolemy 
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Tagus, 4£. Mode of conducing the fi!k trade at that 
port, 70, The Venetians trade there for fiik, 145* 
.And the Florentines, 149. Is fubje&ed 10 the Turks, 
181* 

Algebra* a mode of calculation not unknown to the Brah¬ 
mins, 441* 

A^ababad, the modern name of the ancient chy of Pa» 
iibothra, 39, Account of this city by Megafthenes, 41, 
Remarks of Major Rennell on this fubjeft, 356. 

America* difcovered by Chriilopher Columbus, 168. The 
Eait India trade a continual drain from its filver mines, 
2icu Origin of the flave^trade, z \ z* Contrail between 
the natives of A merica and of India, when firft difcovered, 
214. The trade of Europe with each compared, 217. 
Was obliged to be colonized in order to be improved, 
218. Supplies Europe with its prodedta, in return for 
man u failures, 219. 

Antiocbus the Great* his inroad into India, 358. 

Antoninus* Marcus, emperor, notices of an embafly fent 
by him to the emperor of China, 91, 

Antwerp, greatly enriched by becoming the ftaple of the 
Hanfratic league, 163, 

Arabians , anciently great dealers in fpices from the Eaft, 
65. Great alterations effected in their manners by the 
religion of Mahomet, 116, They conquer Egypt and 
Perfia, 117. A view of their commercial navigation, 
118. Are the firll who mention porcelane and tea, 121, 
Derived the knowledge of the mariner's compafs from 
Europe, 385,. Make no fcruple to plunder the caravans 
travelling to Mecca, 404, 

Arifioth, his political advice to Alexander the Great, 29. 
tiis jufl description of the Cafpian fea, 364, Doubted 
the expediency of encouraging commerce in a well- 
regulated Rate, 367. 

Aromatics* why much ufed by the ancients, 65. 

Arrian , ch a rafter of his Hlflory of the Indian expedition 
of Alexander the Great, 24, His account ol the com¬ 
merce of the ancients, 71. Inquiry into his geogra¬ 
phical knowledge of India, 76. Is the hrit ancient 

* writer who had any knowledge cf the Esftern coaft of 
the great pemnfula of India, 78, His account of Alex¬ 
ander's Indian fleet corroborated, 344* Character of 
his Indian Hiftory, ibid* His account of the Cafpian 
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Tea* 363, The pi aces mentioned in his Peri pi us com¬ 
pared with modern fituations and names, 373, 377. 

Arts and Sciences* where fir ft cultivated, 2. 

AJbtftes* its extravagant price among the Romans, 367. 

Aftrommy, teftimonies of the great proficiency of the In- 
doftans in, zSq, 

Augjburg* greatly enriched by becoming a mart for Indian 
commodities, 163. 

Augufiust emperor, reduces Egypt to a Roman province, 
$z* 

Ayeen Akbery , account oF the mutual interconrfe of the 
Eaft Indians by water, from, 344* See Sanjkreet litera¬ 
ture. 

B 

Babitmmdeb , derivation of the name, 359, 

BaBaa* rife of the kingdom of, and its acquisitions in 
India, 43. Is overwhelmed by the Tartars, 44, 358* 

Ragbvat Geta y the pure theology taught in that poem, 
321 * 

Bailly* M. his examination Into the antiquity of aftronomy 
in India, 29c* 

Bank of Venice, the firft eftabliftiment of that kind formed 
in Europe, 399. 

Baryga%a i a confiderable emporium on the coaftof ancient 
India, irs fituatlon afeermned, 72. 

B offer a* the city of, founded by the Caliph Omar, 117, 

Benares* the peculiar feat of Indoftan fcience and literature, 
209. Account of the obfervatory tjiere, 438. 

Berenice* the city of, founded to facilitate the trade be¬ 
tween Alexandria and India* 46. 

Bernier , M. his account ofthe Indian chronology, 436. 

Bijort* inhabited by a tribe defeended from a colony left 
there by Alexander the Great, 350 

Beddam* Eaft India fhip, remarkable fpeedy voyage of, 
from Portfmouth to Madras, 366, 

Brahmins y in I ndia, their facred rights and high privileges, 
240* Inquiryinto the ftace of Scientific knowledge among 
them, 280* Their religions hierarchy and worJhip, 301- 
Their great learning taught them a theology Superior 
to the popular fuperftition, 319 Their dottrines coin¬ 
cide with the tenets of the Stoical School,, 326, Stu- 
dioufly concealed religious truths from the people^ 310, 

Brace* 
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Bruce, the information his travels afford concerning the 
maritime expeditions of king Solomon, it. 

Bruges, made the itaple of the trade of the Hanfeatic 
league, 152, Is greatly enriched, 163* 

Burrun Sunker, a clafs among the Hindoos, defcribed, 4.12^ 

Byxantine hiftorians, a character of, 123* 

C 

Caffa, the great trade carried on there, 391. 

Cairo, account of the caravan that travels from thence to 
Mecca, 403, 

Calicut , reception of Vafcode Gama in that country, t/i. 

Call, colonel, bis general opinion of the antiquity of arts 
and fciervces in India, 426. 

Camel the valuable properties of that animal, 3. Is pecu¬ 
liarly formed for traverfing Tandy deferts, 400. 

Candahar% under what name known to Alexander the 
Great, 18. 

Canton, in China, a faflory fettled there by the early 
Arabs, 120. 

Cape o/'Good Hope, circumfiances that led to the difcovery 
of a pa/ftge to India that way, 169. Is faid by Herodo¬ 
tus to have been paffed by fome Fhenician fhips, 193, 
Importance of the difco very of this paffage by the For* 
tugueze, 221. 

Caravans, the origin of, 4. Were protected and encou¬ 
raged under the Roman dominion, 90* Great commer¬ 
cial ufe of, in the Eall, 183, Account of the caravans 
which vilk MecCa, 403. A confiderable Have-trade 
carried on by the African caravans, 405* 

Cafpian fea, erroneous opinion of the ancient geographers 
concerning, 51, 363. By whom firft defcribed in mo¬ 
dern times, 3^4. Its dimenlions, 36^. 

Cafts, or orders of fociety among the native Gentoo?, 
deicribed, 231. Remarks on the policy and tendency 
of this arrangement, 233, Their peculiar names, ranks, 
and offices defcribed, 412. 

Cathay , the ancient name of Chins, 154, 

Ceylon, fuppofed to be the ill and defcribed by ancient 
geographers under the name of Taprobana^S. Chrifttan 
churches planted thero by Perfian mifTionaries, 123. Is 
vjftted by Marco Polo, the Venetian, 155* 


Chardin^ 
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C harden, Sir John, his tefiimony that the Orientals de* 
rived the ufe of (he mariner’s compels from the Eu¬ 
ropeans, 385. His account of the trade of (Jaffa, 391, 

Chillambrum, defer!ption of the pagoda there, 262. 

China , the onfy country whence the Romans obtained 
filk, 70. Through what medium they received it, 
75* How the filk-worm was conveyed from thence to 
Europe, ns* Is traded to by the Arabians, 120* 
Firft mention of porcelane and tea, 122. The Chriftian 
religion propagated there by Perfian miffionaries, 123* 
How the filk of, was conveyed to Conftaiuinople, after 
the Greeks were excluded from the port of Alexandria, 
124. Eftimaie of the Chinefe practice of navigation, 
383* How the number of Mahometans increafe in 
China, 389* A commercial intercourse, by land, opened 
between that country and Rullia* 407. Amazing ex¬ 
portation of tea from, 10 Europe^ 410. 

Chit ore, the high defeent claimed by the Rajahs of, 349* 

Chronology, Indian, the four sera* of, 434* Remarks on, 
435 * 

Cleopatra, value of her famous pearl ear-rings, 68. 

Cokhos, the ancient pearMilhery there, ftill carried on by 
the Dutch, 76. 

Colours, Indian, for dying, account of, ^27, 

Columbus, his views in that voyage by which he difeovered 
America, 168. His reliance on the authority of Marco 
Polo, the Venetian traveller, 397. See Gama, 

Commerce, the extension of, abated the hoftile fentiments 
which actuated one nation again ft another, i$z. Un¬ 
favourable opinion of Plato concerning, 366* 

Common law, the origin of, traced, 247. 

Comorin, Cape, is accurately described by Arrian, 76. 

Compafs , mariner’s, was unknown by the ancient Chinefe 
and Arabs, 385. 

Conji ant inop le , taken and plundered by the cru fade rs, 139- 
Sub verfion of the Latin empire there, 142. Is con¬ 
quered by the Turks, and made the feat of their go¬ 
vernment, 156. 

Conveyancing, fpecimen of the ancient Indian ftyleof, 433, 

Coromandel ccaft, the inhabitants of, always great traders, 
ic6. 

Qojmas Induopkujhs, feme account of, and of hisChrtftiati 
topography, 107. His account of the ifland of Ta- 
jprobana, 109. 

Cotton 
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Cotton manufadlures, evidence of their not being common 
among the Romans, 370, 

Cru/ades to tbe Holy Larjd, the origin of, traced, and their 
commercial elfedh, 1 z* The crufaders acquired tbe 
policy and arts of the people whom they fubdued, 135- 
Brought different nations acquainted with each other, 
152. 

D 

Damafcus* account of the caravan that travels from thence 
to Mecca, 404. 

Damajk* the name of that fpecies of filk manufacture, 
whence derived, i6i. 

Dmdulo* Andrew, character of his Venetian Chronicle, 

3 S 9* 

Xyjn<uilk t Mi his opinior as to the courfe purfued la the 
trading voyages of king Solomon's Blips, j r, His cor¬ 
rections of Ptolemy’s geography of India, 85. Cor¬ 
roborates Nearchus’s account of India, 348, His geo¬ 
graphy of India controverted by M* Goffelio, 375* 

Darius* the fon of Hyftafpes, king of ferfia, his refearches 
inco* and conquefts in India, 13. 

Deccan % the ancient Dacha nos of Arrian, 377. 

Delta of the Indus, the general Bate of the weather there, 

34 2 - 

Diamonds t not fo highly efteemed by the Romans as pearls, 
367, 

Diodorus Siculus , his hiilory of the Indian expedition of 
Sefotfm examined, 336* 

De*w t colonel, account of his trail flat! on of the ShaBer* 
283, 434. His account of the Indian chronology, 436. 

Donulatabad* the fame with the ancient Tagara, 370* 

Du Halde $ his deferrption of a peculiar fpecies of fllfc, 
3 ^ 9 - 

Dutch Bates, became the firft rivals of the Portuguese in 
the trade to India, 208* 

Djes t Indian, the excellence of, 427. 

E 

Maji r the regions of, where arts and fdences were firft 
cultivated, 2. The intercouife between different coun¬ 
tries 
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tries bow firft carried on, 3- The firft maritime com* 
munication with, from the Weft, 6. See India. 

Eclipfes, how calculated by the Brahmins of India, tg 2. 

Egypt, ancient prejudice of the inhabitants a gain ft any 
intercourfe with foreigners, 6. How the Egyptians 
became a commercial people, 7, The city of Alexan¬ 
dria built, 15* The feat of government fixed there by 
Ptolemy Lag us, 45* Intercourfe between the city of 
Berenice and India, 46, Its opulence derived from its 
commerce with the Eaft, ^9* Is reduced to a Roman 
province, 5z* Manner of conducing the filk trade at 
the port of Alexandria, 70* Gonqueft of, by the Arabsj 
116. The Venetians refort to Alexandria for iilk, 144, 
And the Florentines, 149* Commercial view of the 
countries, 160. Is fubdued by the Turks, 181* How 
the Indian trade has been conducted through that coun¬ 
try at different times, 359* 

Elagabalus, the fir ft Roman Emperor who wore filk, 69* 

EUpbanta, iftand, account of the ancient pagoda there, 
257, 

MHore , general account of the pagodas there, 425* 

JEfop* s fables, the origin of, traced, 431. 

Ethics^ ftate of, in India, 284. 

Europe, a review of the dace of, at the time of the fubver¬ 
sion of the Greek empire, 156, Executive operation of 
the commercial genius of, 213, The Europeans receive 
the products of America, and fupply it with manu¬ 
factures, 218. The exportation of tiiver to India, how 
beneficial to Europe, 220* Importance of the difeovery 
of the pafTage to India round the Cape of Good Hope, 
22 !* 

F 

Faquirs of India, unite trade with devotion in their pil¬ 
grimages, 133*390. Brief account of, 413. 

Figures, arithmetical, originally derived from India, 288* 

Fi*tt§ Gems, an ancient Sanikreet poem, account of, 433; 

Florence, rife of the ilace of, by manufactures and the 
banking bufinefs, 147- A commercial treaty concluded 
with Egypt, 149. Summary of the inftruclions to their 
Ambaftadors to the Soldan, 393. 

q o Gama, 
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G 

Gama, Vafco de, bis voyage from Lifbon to India, jye* 

Ganges, account of that river by Major Rennell, 35 5. 

- Genoa, motives that Simulated the Genoefe to afTiftin fob* 
verting the Latin empire at Con flan tinople, 142- The 
great advantages they derived from this meafure, 144* 
Character of the Genoefe govern ment, ibid* The Ge~ 
noefe expelled from all their Grecian feulentenis by the 
Turks, ] 56* Character of, by Nicephoros Gregoras* 391* 

Gfotil* M. le» his account of the Indian Chronology, 436, 

Gent cos, fee Brahmins and Hindoos. 

Gibbon^ Mr. the Roman hiitorian, teiHmony in favour of 
bis accuracy, 382. 

Geffillin, M. charafrer of his geography of the Greeks ana- 
lized, 37j. 

Greeks, their national pride at the time of Alexander the 
Great, 29. How they attained the breeding of iiiic- 
worms under the emperor juftinian, 113, Are Jhut, out 
from the port of Alexandria by the Mahomed an Arabs* 
116. The Greek empire conquered by Mahomet II* 
156. How they were deprived of Baftria, 358. Origin 
of the ancient mythology of, 309. 

Gum Laeea f natural hiHery of, and its ufes in manufaftLire, 
4z8> 

H 

Htiihed $ Mr. bis account of the Sah&reet literature, 430. 

Hanna , commanded the only voyage for difcovery under¬ 
taken by any of the ancientftatesin the Mediterranean^og. 

Hanfeatk league, formed, and the ftaple fixed at Bruges, 15 1* 

HaflingSi Mr. governor-genera! of Bengal, his attention 
to forming a code of Hindoo laws, 250, 

Heet& Pades, or Amicable lnftru£Uon, an ancient Sanfkreet 
ccmpofition, account and charader of, 431. 

Herodotus , affirms the Cape of Good Hope to have been 
paffed by fome Phenician vefteL, 195. His biftory of 
Sefoftris examined, 336. His unfa*isfactory account of 
the tides in the Red Sea, 347. His juft defcription of 
the Cafpian fea, 364, 

Hindoo, $ t that people exadlly defer!bed in the account of 
the Indian expedition of Alexander the Great, 26. Their 

indexible 
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inflexibleadherehce to their religion, and cads, gS8. 
‘Their four orders, or calls, defcribed, 231, Remarks 
on the policy and tendency of this popular arrangement, 
233. Their high antiquity, and nature of their infti- 
tutions,-252 Character of their judicial code, 253, State 
of fciences among them, 281. Their religious tenets 
and praftiees, 301* The names } ranks, and offices of 
their feveral calls defcribed, 412. Their temples, 427^ 

Hiram , king of Tyre, affifts king Solomon in his naval 
undertakings, 10- 

Hippalm* captain of an Egyptian veflel, avails himfelf of 
the monfoons, in failing from the Arabian gulph to the 
Malabar co&ft, 60. 

Hipparchus } the fir ft who attempted to make a catalogue 
of the liars, 86* 

Htfiory, authentic, the period of, extremely limited, 1* 
h minute in the records of blood, but iilent as to the 
progrefs of ufeful arts, 59, 

Hyda/pcs* river, a numerous fleet aifembled thereby Alex¬ 
ander the Great, 21* 

Hyphajis* river, the utmoft limit of Alexander the Greats 
progrefs in India, 20. 

j 

Jf*va Minor , of Marco Polo, afeertained, 395. 

Jenaub* a city built on that river by Alexander the Great, 
3 S 1 - 

Jenkin/cn* Anthony, the firft modern traveller who gives 
a juft description of the Cafpian fea, 364* 

Je/wont Sing, his letter to Aurengzebe, containing a cha¬ 
racter of fukan Akber, 424* 

Jewels* their great ufe, and high eftimation among the 
ancients, 67* 

Jews* when they effefted a commercial interaourfe with 
India, 10* Inquiry Into the maritime commerce of 
king Solomon, \ j* Their commercial effort terminated 
in bis reign, 12, 

India* the firft naval communication with, from the Weft, 
6- The trade of the Phenicians with, how conducted, 
8, Naval expedition of the Perfians to, 13, Cocqueft? 
of Darius Hyftafpes in, 14. Alexandria, for many 
centuries the chief feat of trade with, i$ r Expedition 
of Alexander the Great to, 17, Piouriftung fta:e of th* 
c g 2 co u a try 
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country at that lime, 19, Alexander’s voyage down 
the Indus, 22. Political ft ate of the country at that 
time, 25, Alexander** views in this expedition, 28- 
Expedition of Seleucus, one of the fucceflors of Alex* 
ander, 37. EmbafTy of Megafthenes to, 39, Conquers 
of the Ba&mn princes in, 43, Remains afterward undif- 
tnrbed by Europeans, until the Cape of Good Hope was 
doubled by the Portuguese, 44, A commercial inter- 
eourfe eftablilhed with Egypt, 45, How Rome was 
fopplied with eaftern commodities, 55. Advantage 
taken of the monfoons, in failing from the Gulph of 
Arabia to the Malabar coaft, 60. Its commodities, ar¬ 
ticles of luxury, 63* Spices and aromatics, 65. Pre¬ 
cious ftones, 67- Silk, 69, General view of its ex¬ 
ports and imports, 72. Comparifon between the an¬ 
cient and modern trade with India, 74. X) Anville s 
corredHons of Prolemy's geography of, 83. The trade 
by caravans prote&ed and encouraged by the Romans, 
90* The inhabitants of the Coromandel coaft always 
great traders, 106, The account given of India by 
Cefmas Indicopleuftes, 109, The Romans rivalled in 
the India trade by the Perfians, lio. The Italian 
ftates engage In the India trade, 127* Account of the 
India trade by Marino Sanudo, 150. Comparative 
view of the India trade, as carried on by different na¬ 
tions at different times, 159. A direa voyage to India 
effeded by the Portuguefe, 170, The llaple of the 
Ponuguefe trade eftablifhed at the city of Malacca, r/$* 
A commercial empire eltablifhed in the Eaft, by the 
Fonugtiefe, 182* How it came to pafs that the dis¬ 
covery of a dirc& navigation to India was referved for 
modern times, 191. The conduct of ancient and mo¬ 
dern navigators to the Eaft, compared, 196. The prices 
of Indian commodities greatly reduced by the opening a 
direct communication with India, 199+ The India 
trade a continual drain of American ft Ivor from Europe, 
210. Contrail between the ftate of the natives of India and 
America, when firft difeovered, 214. The trade of Europe 
with each, compared, 217. The lilver exported ^ to 
India contributes to enrich inftead of impoverifhing 
Europe, 219. Importance of the difeovery of the paf- 
fage to India round the Cape of Good Hope, to Europe, 
221. Examination of the improbabilities attending the 
fuppofed expedition of Sefoflris to India, 335* Remarks 
on the weather there, 342. Remarks on the naval ex¬ 
pedition 
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^edition of Nearchus, 346. Peculiarities in the Indian 
tides, ibid\ Averfion of the natives of the Eaft to the 
fea, 352. Major RennelPs account of the river Ganges, 
35£* Endeavours to afcertain the fi matron of the an¬ 
cient city of Palibothra, ibid. How the Indian trade 
has been carried on through Egypt at different times, 
359. Erroneous defcriptions of the Cafpian fea by an¬ 
cient writers, 363* Deccan, the ancient Dechanos of 
Arrian, 377* The ufe of the mariner’s compafs learned 
by the Eafterns from the Europeans, 385, The Gen- 
toos inflexible in their religion, 388, Computed num¬ 
ber of Mabomedans in India, ibid, Extenfive circu¬ 
lation,of Eaflern goods by the caravans, 406, The na¬ 
tives of India the earliell known people who were civi¬ 
lized, 230. Their divifion into calls, 231. The per¬ 
fection of Indian manufactures accounted for, 334. 
The general tenure of land there, 242- Character of 
the Hindoo code of laws, 252. General account of the 
pagodas, 256. Fomefles, 265, Mechanic arts, 266. 
Literature, 269, Their fciences, 279* Their religious 
tenets, 30f» Origin of fuperftition, 307* The pure 
theology of the Brahmins, 319* General reflections 
formed on the preceding review of the Eaflern nations, 
331, The manners and cuftoms of the natives influenced 
by the Mahomedan and European intruders, 416, Ac¬ 
count of the Sanfkrcet literature, 429, The Heeto- 
Pades, 431- The Five Gems, 433- Ode from Wulli, 
ibid , Specimen of Indian conveyancing, ibid , The 
four ®ras of Indian chronology, explained, 434* 

Indicum , of the ancients, the fame with modern indigo, 
427, 

Indigo, the feveral kinds of, mentioned by authors, and 
its ufes, 4^7* 

Indus , river patted by Alexander the Great, ifi t His 
voyage down that riyer, 22, 

Infti tut ions of India, ihe permanency of, accounted for 
Z35. 

Inter eft of money, the moll exaft ffandard of commercial 
profits, 164. Chronological review of, 165, 

Joanna of Navarre, her exclamation at the wealth of the 
city of Bruges, 397* 

Itafyt rife of the commercial fbtes of, 127, They import 
the prod unions of India, 128* The profits they reaped 
from the Crufades, 137, See Venice , Genoa, See* 

g C 3 Itineraries 
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Itineraries of the Roman empire, how formed, 373. 

Julius C&far, his magnificent prefent to ServilU, the mo¬ 
ther of Brutus, 68. His ignorance of the British tides, 
346. A general furvey of the whole Roman empire un¬ 
dertaken by him, 372, , 

Jufiin , observations on his account of the progrds made 
by Seleucus in India, 3541 

JujUnim , emperor, how he introduced the .Ji Ik‘Worm into 
the Greek empire, 112* - - • 

l J ;; ;j : V* - 

Lknd f the general tenures of, in India, 242. 418, Speci¬ 
men from an ancient grant of, 433* 

Latitudes , how afeertained by the ancient geographers, ICQ* 
Were more readily determined by fhem than longitudes, 
103. 378. . 

Lawyers y European, the Eyle of a compared with traf of 
the EafUm Pundits, 433, 

Lnhnitz , his account of the inilrufitfous given to the £loi 
rentine ambaftadjors to the Sold an of Egypt, 393* 

Logie and metaphyfics, fUte of, in India, 282. 

Longitudes of places, how determined by ancient geo¬ 
graphers, 1 oi, 379* 

M 

Magellan* effects a pafifage to the Eafl Indies weliward 
from America, 206* 

MahaBarat* an ancient Indian epic poem, account of, 270, 
Extracts from, 282. 285, 321, 

Mahmoud of Gaza ah, the vak Beet that oppofed his inva- 
fion of India, 344* 

Mahomet* rapid ipread of his religion, and the great ef- 
Ie£ts produced by it, 115. Contributed greatly to ex¬ 
tend the commerce of Afia and Africa, 186. 

Mahomet If. emperor of the Turks, fijbdues the Grecian 
empire ? 156. 

Mdhiidet; M. his proofs of the ignorance of the ancients 

as to the nature of filk* 369. 

Malah&ir coaft, probable derivation of its name, 109. How 
mentioned by the Arabian writers* 121. 

Mafacftiy 
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Malacca, the city of, rendered the ftaple of the trade car¬ 
ried on in the Eaftby tjie Portuguese, 175, 

.Malawi iilands, probable derivation of their name, 109* 
Matt, a review of his progrefs in fociaj life, 238* 
Manufadures , Indian, the. perfect ion of, accounted for, 
*34 

Maps, none prior to thofe formed to iilaftrate PcoIemy*s 
geography have reached modern times, 99. 

Marco Polo, the Venetian, account of his travels, 154, 
Objections to his relations, and vindication of them, 
394 - 

Mar/iilks , opens a trade with Conftaminople for Indian 
commodities, 130. 

Maffoudi , the Arabian, his account of India, 384, 

Mecca, the temple there vificed as well by commercial as 
by devout pilgrims, 133* The pilgrimages to, contri¬ 
buted greatly to facilitate trade, 186- Account of the 
caravans which vifit the temple there, 403. 

Medici, Cofmo di, a Florentine merchant, negotiates a 
commercial treaty with Egypt in favour of his coun¬ 
trymen, 149* 

Mediterranean fea, the chief feat of ancient commerce, 
193. 

Meghajlenes* his embalTy from Seleueus king of Syria, to 
India, 39. His account of India, 40, 

Mocenigo, doge of Venice in the fifteenth century, his ac¬ 
count of the naval ftrength of that republic, 400* 
Monkijb annalifts, a character of, 129* 

Manfeajn, the full application of them in voyages tolndia, 6 q* 
Mo/es, ihe books of, the mod ancient and genuine record 
of the early ages of the world, 1, 

Mufiris f a port on the coait of Malabar, frequented by 
ancient navigators in the Indian trade, 60, 

Mythology of the Greeks, the natural origin of, 309. 


N 

Nadir Shah, general review of his Indian expedition, 343. 
Nagara of Ptolemy, its latitude according to D’Anville* 

93 - 

Navigation, origin of, traced, 5. Where firft cultivated, 
6* " How introduced among the Egyptians, 7. 

oa 4 Near dm. 
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Near chut, commands the naval expedition of Alexander 
the Great down the Indus, zz* Remarks on, 346, 

Nicepbcrus Gregor as, his character of the Genoefe at Con¬ 
ti an tin op! c, -jWf, 

NieBbubr, his evidence in favour of the European origin, 
of the mariner's compafs, 3S7* 

O 

Omar, caliph, founds the city of Raflbra, 117- 

Qrmus . the ifiand of, feizj&d by the Portuguese, 178, De- 
fcription of, ibid. 

Dude, nabob of, ih’f great probability of difpmes between 
him and the Seiks, 341. 


P 

.Pagodas of India, general account of* 256. 425, Are 
placed with agronomical precifion, 438, 

Palibothra, endeavours to after tain the Gtuation of that 
ci 7 * 355 - 

Palmyra, by whom,- and on what occafion built, 36, Its 
flupendous ruins, 58- It? prefect ftate, 59. 

Panjab, progrefs of Alexander the Great through that 
country, 19. 

Papyrus , occafion of its being difufed for writing on, 390. 

Parchment, when firli ufed for the record of charters and 
deeds, 390. 

Parian, the moll contemptible race of men in India, 
388.413, 

Patna* evidences of its not being the ancient city of 
Palibothra, 357. 

Pearls, their high elHipation among the Romans, 67. 
Were dearer than diamonds, 367, 

Pera, the chief fuburb of Conftaruinople, granted to the 
Genoefe on the fubverlion of the Latin empire there, 
1 43 * Tbe Genoefe expelled by the Turks, 156, 

Psrfia, how the commerce between that country and India 
was conducted, 50, Vigorous cultivation of the India 
trade, 110. I he lilk trade engrbiTed by the Periians, 
J12* Their extortions introduce the filk-worm to Eu¬ 
rope, 
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rope, ibid* Is conquered by the Arabs, 117* Nefto,- 
nan churches planted there, 122* Amount of the re~ 
venue of the Periian monarchy from Herodotus, 339. 
Inftances of their ancient averfion to the fea, 352. 
Phalanx* Macedonian, how formed by Alexander the 
Great, 31* 

Phentcians* how they opened a commercial intercourfe 
with India, 8* Are faid by Herodotus to have palled 
the Cape of Good Hope, 195. 

Phihfophy* the cure for fuperftition, 316, 

Pilgrimages to the Holy Land-, undertaken as well from 
commercial as from pious motives, 134. Account of 
the pilgrimages to Mecca, 403* 

Pilpay's fables, the origin of, traced, 431, 

Plato) his political objediions to commerce in a well re¬ 
gulated commonwealth, 366. 

Pliny the eider, his Render knowledge of India, 79, Hi® 
account of the illand of Taprohane, 97* Obfervadons 
on his account of the progrefs ox Seleucue in India, 
354 * 

Pomponius Mela* his account of the ill and of Taprobane, 
95, And of the Cafpian fea, 363. 

Poralane , the £ril mention of, fyy Arabian travellers* 
121. 

Portugal) circum fiances that led the Porruguefe to the 
difcovery of the Cape of Good Hope, 169. Vigorous 
exertions of the Portuguefe to cultivate the Eaftern 
trade, 174, They aim at a monopoly of the trade to the 
Haft, 177. Eftablifii a commercial empire in the Eafi, 
182, Their adivity in exploring the Eafrem countries* 
197. They drive the Venetians out of the European 
markets, by reducing the prices of India goods, 201* 
How they remained fo long in the exciufive pofTeflion 
of the India trade, 205* Are rivalled at length in the 
Indian ocean by the Dutch, 208. And by the Engli/h, 
ibid, Repulfe the efforts of Sol y man the Magnificent 
to drive them from India, 223. Their liuercourfe with 
irtfidels licenfed by a Papal bull, 392, 
for US) oppofes the progrefs of Alexander the Great in 
India, i8. Remains iteady to the Macedonian intereft* 
37 * 

Potoji, the difcovery of the filver mines of, the fir ft perma- 
1 nent fource of wealth derived by Spain from America, 
216, 

Ptolemy* 
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St/ofiris, king of Egypt, the firfl who rendered the Egypt¬ 
ians a commercial people, 7, Improbabilities attend¬ 
ing his fuppofed expedition to, and conqueft of India, 
335 * 

Sbafier, feme account of, 283, 434* 

Siihdiba, account given of this ifland by Cefmas Indi- 
copleuiies, 109* 

Silk) its high eftimation among the Romans, 69. The 
trade for, engrafted by the Perftans, hi* Silk-worm? 
obtained and cultivated by the Greeks, nz, Account 
of the Venetian and Florentine trade for filk, [4.4* Ig¬ 
norance of the ancients, as to its produdion, 369. Why 
dlftiked by the Turks, 370. 

Stiver h conttDually drained from Europe to carry on the 
Eaft India trace, 210. Europe, how enriched by this 
exportation, 220. 

Sin# Metropolis, of Ptolemy, endeavours of M, D’Anvilie 
toafcertain its ft tn anon, SS* 

Slaw trade* modern, the origin of, 211, Is largely car¬ 
ried on by the African caravans, 405* 

Solomon, king of Judea, inquiry into his maritime com¬ 
merce* 10. Builds Tadmor in the defert, ^6. 

Soljman the Magnificent, his efforts to drive the Portu- 
guefe from India, 222* 

Soul) defcriptlon of, from the Mahabarat, 282, 

Spain, hoAv chat country happened to have the advantage 
and honour of difcovertng America, 168, Gold and 
filver the only profitable articles they firfl found in Ame¬ 
rica, 216. Are obliged to colonize in order to improve 
their difcoveries, 218, 

Spices, and aromatics, why much ufed by the ancienEsy-63. 
Vaft modern confumption of them, 204. 

Strabo, his obfcure knowledge of India, 78* His account 
of the ifland of Taprob^ne, 95. Denies that Sefoftrts 
ever entered India, 338, Evidences of his ftender 
knowledge of India, 361. His account of the Cafpian 
fea, 363* How he juilifies his negled of Hipparchus* 
371- His free expofittan of ancient theology, 328* 
His account of the jealous caution with which the Indian 
women were guarded, 416, His account of the ancient 
dyes, 427. 

Sumatra, the ifland of, vifited by the early Arabians, 119* 
Was the. Java Minor of Marco Polo, 395 . 

Superfiition and religion, diferim mated, 303, Origin of 

fuper- 
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fbperftuibnj’ 305. Progrefs of, 310* Figure of Ori¬ 
ental fuperftirion, 311* Philofophy fatal to, 315™ 

Surya Siddhanta, the fcientifrcai merit of that ancient 
Oriental compofltiofi, 439* * 

Sylim, vaft quantities of f pices con fumed in his funeral 
pile, 65* 

T 

Tadmor, in the defart, by whom built, and for what pur* 
pofe, 56. Its ftupendous ruins, 38. Its prefent ftate, 

59 - 

Tamerlane, his judicious choice of the feafon for his Indian 
campaign, 343. 

Taprohane, Strabo's account of that iiland, 95. Pliny's 
account of it, 9 6* Ptolemy's account of it, 97 \ A P'_ 
pears to be the ifland of Ceylon, 98. Account given of 
this iflaod by Coftnas Indicopleuftes, 109, 

Tana, great drought there, 343* Vaft numbers of velTels 
for water-carriage there, 344* 

Tea has within a century become a neceflary of life in 
many parts of Europe, 410* Amazing annual import¬ 
ation of, ibid . 

Tea-tree, Jirft mention of, by Arabian travellers, 1*1. 

Tides, of the Indian ocean, peculiarities in, 346, 

Trade, how at firft conducted between different countries, 
3* Between Egypt and India, 45. Exports and im^ 
ports of India, 64* 

Tran/migration of fouls, the Eaftern doctrine of, explained, 
326. 

Turks, their fcniples concerning the wearing of filk, 370. 

Tyre, the bed account of the commercial tranfadlions of 
that city, to be found in the prophet Ezekiel, 339. 

V 

Vafa Murrhina , of Pliny, inquiry Into the nature and com- 
polkion of, 387. 

Venice, firft rife of, as a commercial ftate, tzy. Conftan- 
tinople taken, in conjunftion with the Oufaders, 139. 
The Venetians engage largely in the trade and manu- 
fa&ure of fiik, 140* The Latin empire In the Haft 
fubyemd, 142. The Venetians fuppianted in the trade 

with 
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wi tTi Confiantlnople by the Genoefe, 144. They fettle 
a trade with Alexandria, 146. Account of the Venetian 
trade with India in the fourteenth century* lyo* Tra¬ 
vels of Marco Polo, 1 £4, Their trade extended by the 
Turks fubduing the Greek empire, J 57- Remarks on 
their trade for Indian goods, 159, Evidences of the 
great wealth they acquired by this trade, 164. Alarm 
taken at the dirr£l voyage to Eafl: India, by Vafco de 
Gama, 174. Meafures profecuted by the Venetians to 
check the progrefs of the Portuguefe in the Eaft, 179, 
The Portuguese fupplant ihem in the European market, 
by reducing the prices of India goods, 200. The great 
extent of their trade, 598. The bank of Venice the 
nrfl formed of any in Europe, 399* Amount of the 
Venetian naval lirength in the fifteenth century, 400* 

Ulug Beg* his agronomical tables, 93. 

Pirgil* a good natural biflomn, as well as a deferiptive 
poet, 369, 

Pointy , M, his account of the camel, 402, And of thi 
caravan from Damafcus to Mecca, 404, 

W 

Wtlfor d , lieutenant, his examination of Arrian’s Perlplua 
by modern names and fiiuations, 370, 

Wilkins , Mr, account of his iranflation of the Heeto-Pade^ 
43 1 ■ 

WMten, the jealous feclufioa of, in India, whence derived* 
416. 

fflulU t charafler of an ode tranflatcd from, 433, 

Z 

Zemindars* their office in the government of Indoftan* 419* 
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New Editions of the following WORKS, written 
by the fame Author, have been lately publijhed by 
A* Strahan5 and T. Cabell, Jur. and 
W. Davies, in the Strand • 

1. The Hiftory of Scotland during the reign of Queen 
Mary and of King Jantes VI. till his Accetflon to the 
Crown of England; with a review of the Seotiip Hif- 
tory previous to that Period ; and an appendix, containing 
Original Papers. 2 Vols. 4to, 2I. 2s. 

Another Edition in 2 vols. Svo. 14s. 
f+f Another Edition in 1 vol. 8vo, 7s. 6d* 

Another Edition in 3 Pocket Volumes, with new 
Plates ; on fine Paper, 15s. on common Paper, 10s, 6d, 

2. The Hjftory of the Reign of the Emperor Charles V* 
with a view of the Frogrefs of Society in Europe, from the 
Subverfkm of the Roman Empire to the Beginning of the 
fifteenth Century. Embdliihed with 4 Plates, elegantly 
engraved, 3 Vols. 4to, 3L 3s. 

Another Edition in 4 vols, Svo, IL 4 s * 

44f Another Edition in three vols. Evo* il* is. 

Another Edition in 4 Pocket Volumes, with new 
Plates; on fine Paper, il. on common Paper, 14$. 

3. The Hiftory of America, Vols. I. and IL 4m. Illiif* 
trared with Maps, 2I. as. 

Another Edition, in 3 vols. Bvo. il. is; 

4. Two additional Chapters of the Hiftory of America, 
410. 7s. 6d. in Boards ;—or 8vo. 5s, in Boards. 

5. An Hiftorical Difquifition concerning the Knowledge 
which the Ancients had of India ; and the Frogrefs of 
Trade with that Country prior to the Difcovery of the Paf- 
fage to it by the Cape of Good Hope. With an. Appendix,, 
containing Obfervations on the Civil Policy the Laws and 
Judicial Proceedings—the Arts—the Science*—and Reli¬ 
gious Inilitutkms of the Xndimt, 4 t0 - l $ s * 


